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CONVICT 99. 

CHAPTER I 

THE LOTEE3 

" Oebalbtke, listen- I !ovo you ! 1 have loved you 

for months, but hiive never daxeil to toll you, because 
you were so beautiful, so delicate, bo fur above me. 
You have been bronjjht up in luxury, while I—only a 
few 3 'oarH ago I working in a dark, grimy Lancashire 
town, whore I was born, autl where my parents livetl 
€ind Avorked humbly before me* But those ilark factory 
towns breed liearts tis true us ever eanie out of jralaccs ; 
and, Geraldine, with all my tme heart 1 love you*” 

The man who spoke these p 4 S'^iollate words, and the 
girl U} whom they were uddre^sed, were slunding in one 
of the consor vat ones of Fenton Court, the largo and 
picturesque gabled house in Hampstead that w'as the 
hdiue of Mr* CiiriMto]>her Lueas, Ui*'^ neU oitv rueTchant, 
There w^aa a ball at his house that nisht, at which hia 
motherfe&s daughter, Oeruhlinc, rciVncrl both us hosteas 
and as belle; and so mucli was ^he sought after, 
80 eagerly did nion coinpeto ft^r Uio honour and 
dolight of a wx^rd, a look, a buule, from her, that it was 
only with ditficnlty that Laurence tSray had )e<.l her 
apart for a tuoment from the brilfiant crowd into 
thostillness and shadow frf the farlhe^t oonsen^atory* 
She stood there now among the \va\ing palm^t and 
massed azaleas, one of the lu\elie‘^l women, surely, 
that over graced this earth. Her eves were of that 
rare velvety violet that is aa if a heart .s-oase litul been 
set under the bbie-veiuoih siitm lid, and the soft masses 
of her hair glistened like gold, 1'ho skin of her bare 
arms and shoulders gleamed pure, ivhite, and smooth 
08 marble against the shatlowy background of daik 
leavea. 

Her dgnre waa tJdl, and its beautiful curves were 
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clearly bIiow ii by the exquisite dress of faintest wmroee 
Bilk, that fell about her in a luj-btery of Bubue foldi, 
and trailed in ahining billows bofaind her on the mosaio 
floor. &^lie was, as yet, scarcely nineteen, but she had 
the ripened dignity and grace of a young princess. 

Hie man who fatood before her, v ait mg for her Tepl 3 % 
looked worthy of any woman's lovo, Hi^^ face, glowing 
now with the ardour of n passion anil tenderness mexpieS' 
feiblo in words, was at once refined ami strong* His 
handsome brown eyes looketl out, fearies<.ly, from under 
straight dark browa, and the iif>ble forehead above was. 
crowned with tliick curling hair of a rich flark brown. 

There needed but one glatire at those frank eyes to 
know that his nnture wafi brave and loyal, aud his heart 
a prize of vliosc winning even the be^t of women might 
be proud, 

Oeraldino/' ho pleaded, ne t ho delayed to speak, 
** won*t you answer mo * ” 

She looked uj) then, half tenderly, half shjly. 

‘*I wnll giie 5 ’'oa jour answer to-monow,’* she said* 
** Come in the evening* I ara tfjo hiiriied now* I 
cannot thyik in all this inovciuent, and music, and glare^ 
and this quosiiou that you have a*^kod me is a question 
that 1 dare not answer lightly.*’ She paused a moment. 
Then she said, in a changed tone: Take me back to 
inj^ guests, Laurence* We have been here long enough. 
Father will be wondering where T am/* 

Laurence! She had never calle^l him by this name 
before. ThnUecl with a attonger hope, he did as idie 
wished, and led her back to Iho nonj, Uugbing erovul. 
Already, before they bad left the cooservatery, the 
hnrmoniotis beat o! the muMO reacbrnl them, and the 
rhj'tbm of the d'lneera* feet. He fliought her band 
trembled on his aim. But «he said nothing. 

Everyone looked at them as tliey re-entcreil the ba'l- 
rocm; all eyes seemed to be (.Arching their faces, 
trying to read what had ooeuired between them, 

Jdr. Lucas himself, a short, stout, kinddookiEig old 
gentleman, with white hair, hurried up to them* accom¬ 
panied by a dark-bearded youi^ mao, w^ho bore the no^ne 
of Balph VickoEs. Ihia m. Vicker# addressed (Sexuldine 
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X^ucas familiarly, as ofie who knew her well, and it wae 
noticeable that she, who was all awcotness and gentle¬ 
ness, turned frotn him coldly and with few words, 
while the smile that had hovered like fleeting annahmo 
about her lovely mouth died suddenly away. 


CHAPTER 11 

LAUEBTTCa QlUV TELLS ffTS STCEY 

It waa eight o'clock on the followiiig evening when 
Laurence Qtay rang at tho entrance of Fenton Court, 
and was shown into the familiar gold and w Kite drawing - 
room, Geraldine Lucas was there alone, waiting for him. 
She was in her dinner-droaa* anti it*! d^rk purple rich¬ 
ness set off her wonderful beauty better even than the 
tender primrose silk had done on the night before. 
Her face was changed a little, too; it was softer, sweeter, 
more radiant. As soon as ho met her eyes Laurence 
knew what answer she would give, 

“ Dearest 1 oh, my dearest > ” he exclaimed, in his 
sudden, uncontrollable gladness and thankf illness, 

She let him clasp hrr in his arms and hold her close 
against his breoat. 

“ I knew last night that I loved you/^ she whispered, 
** only I could not tell you then. Tt was too sudden/' 

** My darling/* ho said, in a low, broken voice, “ olv 
what have I ever done that such hap])inc3S should l>e 
given to me ; that this world, so dark for others, should 
be made for me a paradise of sunshine I '' 

You have been brave, and true, and noble, 
Laurence/* she answered, drawing back her head so 
that he might see the proud light of orlmiration shining 
in her eyes.^ * You have been bettor tlian other men '' 
No, no/* ho interrupted, stopping with a kiss tl*e 
torrent of tomler praise that flowed from her shyly 
smiling lips. Then, with his arm about her WTiist, Iw 
led her to a seat, and sat down by her side, 

Geraldine/* he began, bending forward so that he 
’ might watoh the oxjneseioa of her face, before you 
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pledge yonrseK to me, before I can accept, with a free 
conscience, tho treasure of your love, I muai tell you 
something about myself. With your beauty and we^ih 
you might moi^ a man very htch up in the social scale. 
Your position is far l^stter than mine, you know. If 
you marry me the world will say you have stooped too 
low, have thrown yourself aw-ay, Perhaps, even, your 
father will think that I have entrapped your love— 
that I om mercenary and presumptuous—— 

l>on'tp bo unjust to papa, Laurence,” eho broke in, 
enutiiig. “ I have already told him that 1 love jou, and 
he is glad/' 

He is riftd I ” exclaimed Laurence Gray joyfully* 
“ How gocKl ho is * As kind a father hb he is a friend. 
He flunks more of your happJnet^s Geraldino, than of 
all the wealth and ^late in the world ; it mu&t be ao if 
he allows yoM even to tWiik nf raairying mo* But, 
dearest,” he bent hia hciioua face down close to hers, 
did he tell you all that he haa done for inc—how, ever 
since I was a child, he has hclpc<.l aud proloettid me ? ” 
The beautiful girl looked up with wondering eyes. 
“No,” ah© said aiowly, “lie has told mo notliing of 
that. Blit I should like to hoar it/' 


“You shall hear it, dajliim,” relumed Tjaurenee 
resolutely, “ you alialJ hear it now from mo. You 
<JiUy know me as I am hf’re in London, ai manager in 
yonr father's oiSee, But there have been days in 
I/fincashire when have nearly starved. It would not 
be light for me to marry you—you dainty, feo delicate 
—without telliug j'oii of "those days/* 

“ Where is the shame in having been poor 1 ” the 
girl asked, smiling. “ My father was poor, too, when he 
bcj^n life/' 

“ I krioM% dearest * I never thought there was shame 


ill it. I only want to tell you ever^^tbing, so that you 
may know what man it is that you arc taking for your 
husband. You have never seen any but beautiful places 
open to tho sunlight, and made pleasant by wealth. 
You have no idea of a town where the walls and sireeia 


m grimy, and hundreds of highj black ohimneys pour 
forth dense clauds of black smoke that veil the sky. 
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Xt was in a place like Ibat that I was botn^—in Blackburn. 
My father was a weaver, but I don't remember Mm very. 
w^. He dit^l when I was three years old, leaving my 
poor mother to support herself and me. She was the 
Handsomest woman 1 had e\ er seen until 1 first saw you. 
Our Lanoashire towns can boast vastly pretty women, 
in apito of their grijiie and diit." 

“ Have you a picture of your mother, Laurence ! ** 
Geraldine a^^ked eagerly. 

“ Yes, dearest* If yon would like to see it, Til bring 
it with me the next time I ctime. But your father 
could tr^ll you how pretty my mother was before her 
bitter struggles made her face too Jsad.” 

“ Oh,” cried OeraJdinc, “ did he ^ee her ? ” 

Yes, he hail buhitichs in Blackburn, nnd used often 
to como there, and somehow—1 think it was through 
the master of our factory—he got to know^ my mother, 
and used to help her. IShe was in delicate health, and 
could not work much— not always enough to keep 
us both, and when she was ill, it was your father who 
kept us from starving. That was W'hcn I was too youiig 
to work. Afterwaulrt, when I w’a& old enough, I went 
into the factory, I was a weaver for a long time, and 
then I roho to be a cut looker. I worked very hard- 
My darling, although i didn^t know’ it, 1 was working 
for you, to bring ni;j into a position in which I should 
moot you, and if»ve you, and win you ? 

“ lid yon ever think of love, tlien Laun^nce I ” 

“Yea, dearest. Men and women think of iove in 
all phveoa, and in all classes of life. I thought of it as 
a great blessing that might one day be mine, and I tried 
to make myself w'orthy of it. In the eveniiiga T used 
to go to the Froo Librajy and rood and think : and your 
father, when he came to Blackburn, biought me books* 
At last, when I was twenty-three, he got me promoted 
to be an overseer at the factory. But soon after that 
my mother died- I was alone in the W’Oild,” 

Goraklino laid her delicate baud un Ms shoulder. 

Poor Laurence 1" she said. 

And the tender sympathy in her face made the colour 
deepen in his hand^me one. 
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** Thra your father came to mej" he weufc on, holding 
her hand captive against hi9 breast H© offered to 
give me a place ui Im own office in London There wafe 
not Mug oO keep me in Blackburn an> longer, my mother 
being dead, and I acoe])ted oSet gladly You know 
how it has been with me smee—how 1 ha^e tned by 
hard and faithful woik to show him some giatitudc for 
hia life long kindness to me Dt arest, hut for his help 
my mothtr inunt have died years before, and I, a poor 
little orphan boy, would have betn left dependent 
'mon pnbhe charity Whereas now 1 Iii\e atitncth 
and a pontion, and—oh, greatest of all iifhes^—you 
My dailiiig, when I think of how be'iutjfu* and how 
sweet von aie all thit I ini, all thil T have, seems as 
nothing to ofTtr ycui What ean 1 do to prove to jou 
the of my iovl ^ If you will litjid donn to 

me, tiQd tij tf> teich me how to go e\en a httlo ifvay 
towards botomuig vour equal I will worshiji, he faithful 
to you alw '' -** 

* As I mJl be faithful to >00 '' sho bioko ui suleiiinl> 

Hp scdirte^l 't the senousne^s of hei tone 

‘ Geialdme whal his changed yi»u a> suddenly! 
You loolr qu'tt sid ' 

*U wiH an old feeling tbit (.ame o\ti me," she 
answerid, hei e\es growlug troubled ‘ A ores^nlimont 
that we phonld need a!l our faithfulness —th'it our Jo\e 
fo i Acli other would be put to i teriiblc and bitter test 
It ran't be so, can it, Liuicnce ^ Nothing can eomo 
h (we^n m nois ^ " 

‘ No —no ” Ho spoke gaily prc^suie her hand do*^cr 
a'l^Hnst liifl bie*i>jt ** You must not lei such fniuies 
c me into >oui head Wni> —look, deal <—is not th\t 
your f^thor stealing away on tiptoe—there in the 
0 nflervatorv ^ ” 

WAS light, aa her laug’v mataut]> told him The 
ki idW old man had come to take a peep at the lovera 
Irofni the curtained archway that led trom the drawing¬ 
room into the cemsot vatory. At the eoued of Ms 
ct iiiehtei "s recalhuj; voice, he turned and came towards 
the half embarrassed pair. 

f **Sq Tm to have you for a son-iii-lAw^ m I Well^ 
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veil, it'f! not q'w'te nne^pectf^d* You've been n good 
felloWi and I've long thought of making you a junior 
partner, and we'll get along famouely. I've known 

J ou £rom your ehiklhocxl, and, after all, I*d Booner trust 
er with you than with any other man T've met*” 

“ I will deserve your confidence^ Mr* Lucas/' replied 
Latirance, in a volte that shook a lilt to with happiness 
and omotion, Before Qod, 1 will ^ ” 

The old merchant looked at him with a glistening 
aye—looked at them both, and saw how well fitted 
they were for each other; he bo handaomo and frank 
of face, she so faJr and sweet. 

“ Will you play us something, Geraldine I ” he asked 
preBontly* 

She went to the piano and began to play, ae requested^ 
But Instoad of the joy-aong, the outburst of melodic 
gladness that both father and lover had expected, 
t^here came from under her graceful fingers a slow mourn* 
£ul refrain, sounds as of subdued wailiiig that presently 
FO;>e and swelled into a wild passionate lament, a flood 
of heart-breaking sorrow. Suddenly, abruptly, the 
music oeaeeth and the placer burst into tears. 

“ Geraldine * ” exclaimed her father anxiously, 
” what ia this * ” 

She looked U)), dashed aside her tears, and tried to 
stniloi 


“ I am very ftiohsh, I know/’ she said apologetically, 
“but it seemed as if iny happhic^^ w^cro too great to 
lost. I tried to pUy soiuothmg loyful, but the notes 
wouldn't come, y^nic those horrible atiains of sadnehf 
soomed to form lheiii**elves under my liaTids.” 

“Dearest, you must not imatime such thinge/' said 
Laurence, with tender reproach* “ I could almost. 
Bay that it ia unkind of you so to spoil our first happi 
hours/’ 

“ Poor girl ' “ smiled Mr* Lucas p)a 3 -fupy, " 1 
suspect the eicitemeat of Uils evening Ikib disturbed 
her nerves. Too much gladness ia sometimes as bad 
as grief in its effects upon the mind.” 

fatirenoe glanced at the clook. 

It is time for me to go/' he said regrettully- ** But 
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I must not I'egret evon tliat. I know 1 am the happiest 
man anywhere on earth to-night/' 

“ What it is to be young and in love V* laughed Mr. 
Lucas. 

** By the way,'* said Laurence, as I was coming 
here this evening, I met Kalph V^ickers, and he askc?d 
to be remembered to you^ (rcratdbio-” 

“ Did he ! *' cried the old merchant, with an 
approving nod, A verj'^ worthy young fellow is 
Vickers—a very w^orthy young fellow indeed," 

“I think so, too,” rejoined Laurenoo, "We get along 

welltogother in the oflfice* He's a smart man of liusinesa, 

" I dislike and mistrust him," interposed Geraldine- 
“ Do you, dear ? " said her father, surpriBed. " Odd 
what prejttdices women have ! Why, I'm sure you 
oughtn’t to dislike him, far he likes you exceedingly 
well—rather too well for his peace, I think, now that 
young Gray here has got the better of him with you.” 
Laurence joined in the old genikman’s laugh, 

" I’m sorry for him,” he said earnestly, " It must 
be a very liittcr thing to have loved and lost you, 
Geraldine," 

He took her hand to bid her good-night. At this 
moment Mr, Lucas considerately rose and strolled out 
cf the room. 

" Good-night, my darling —my beloved—my queen! 
There ia no word tender enough to express what my 
heart would call you, Geraldine," 

“ Good’night,” sho whi'^pei^ed in return* " This has 
been the sweetest evening of my life. And yet, 
somehow, I am afraid—I am afraid—” 

" Afraid of what, sweetheart T " 

" That there is cidl coming to you. I am sure of it, 
I feel it in the air about me," she said ; as she spoke 
she gtanccti half-shudder ingly round the large, brigntly* 
lighted room. 

Darling, it is nothing." He wondered at her mood. 
'‘You ax© over-excited. You will sleep all those fancies 
away, and to-morrow we will laugh at them together*" 

" It may be so/' she returned doubtfully, " I lamj 
that it may be so." 
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**It will be so” he eaidj with a reassuring snule. 
“ And now, good-night.“ 

" Good^night/* 

He bent down and laid his lips on horsi clasping her 
closely the while. For one long, delicious, sacred moment 
they stood thus. Then he gently freed her, and, with 
many backward glances, left tlie room. 

Mr* Lucaa was waiting for him in the hall. 

“ Good-night, Laurence,” he said, in hLs kindly hearty 
Voice* 

They shook hands, and Laurence Gray then went out* 

The night was clear and starlit, and the air on thoas 
northern heights of Loudon pure and strong. The 
night wind blew on his flushed face, cooling it; but no 
outward cold could Ics^ieii the wild fever of rapture 
that waa burning in liis heart. Oh, to possess at last 
the love of the wfrnian he had for so long adored, how 
sweet it was I Bis very veins were afire with the joy of it. 

He looked up at the sUvrs—those golden acintillating 
stars, that shone aa gloriously over London on this 
night as ever they could have shone over lovely southern 
Verona on the night when Romeo waited in the fragrant 
gardens to speak with Juliet. If, indeed, as men of 
science said, those myriad shining worlds were peopled, 
could there be in them all one creature as happy, as 
blessed as he—Laurence Gray—was now on this lower 
earth ? 

He felt there could not be. 

Ho looked before him, and out o£ the clear deep air 
Geraldine’s face seemed to start—her face, tender. 


lustrous, radiant ivitb a beauty whose possession a 
king well rai^ht envy. And then he saw in fancy the 
long sweet years of the future, in which they would be 
together. How he woiikl work for her I Everything 
he did, everything he thought, should bo consecrat-ed 
to her service. For her sake liia labour in tlie world 


should be the best that a man could do. And so he 


would rise higher and higlicr, until at last hia name 
should be known and honoured of all men, and she 


would own that, even in a worldly sei^e, she hod done 
well to trust to the promise that was in him. 
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Oh, beautiful face, ahining out againet the laight 
ehadowfl, leading him on. What could it not spur a 
man to do—a fi^e like that in hia house, at his tide for 
evoi* ? 

Suddenly the vision faded, and in its stead a dark 
form, all too real, all too proRaic, advanced from the 
gloom towards him. A tantem light flashed in his face. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; are you Mr, lAurence 
Gray 1 ” 

Tiaurence* astoniibed, stared at the nutn who accosted 
him. The light from a neighbouring lamp-post showed 
bim to be an utter stranger. 

“ Laurence Gray is my name,” he answered quietly. 

What is it j'oti want with me ? 1 don't know you.*' 

I daresay not, sir. But you'll find out aU about 
h if you'll just step down to the police-station with ui. 
Jim," he added, turning to a man who stood behind in 
the shadow. “ It's all right. Come on." 

Laurence Gray drew back half-angrily 

“ Why should I go with } ou ? There is some mistake 
here," ho cried. 

No mistake at all, sir," retorted the stranger dryly. 
"WeVe been looking for you all the evening. And 
we're two of us, ao it’s no good your making any 
rwstanoe." 

“ X shall not attempt to resist you, if it comes to that," 
rejoined Laurence quietly. " But 1 think that before 
1 go with you 1 have a right to understand what authority 
you have for interfering with me.” 

"You'll learn that soon enough,” sciid the man who 
had accosted him. “ Come on, and no more parleying. 
We can't stand here talking all night,” 

Laurence reflected, 

** Very well,” he decided presently. ** I'll come, 
fortunately it is not far from here to the station, and 
the sooner 7 go with you, the sooner tbhf mystery will 
be cleared np.” 

Thoy were then at the top of the Hampstead High 
Street, and ten o'clock was striking from ti» olmich 
dock cloac by. 

Lauxence Gray haetoned hk pace. Ske tm men. 
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wftlked on either aide of him* Within a few ndnutea 
the police-Btation reached, 

'^Kow/' said Laurence, '^hen they bad entered it, 
“ what am I wanted for * " 

One of the men answered ^iimly : 

“ You are arretitcd/' 

*' Arreated I For what ^ On what charge ? " 

The Jvnswer came griiniv as before : 

“ Wilful murder.*' 

Murder!'* Laurence echoed the word in startled 
horror. 

** Yea,*' aatd the aeeond man, who had not before 
spoken* **Hcre*a the warrant for your anest. You 
are arreated on suspicion of ba^ ing wilfully murdered 
Charles Kesteven* 


CHAPTER HI 

tBS OOBF£It OAK T&AOSDY 

With a firm step L^turenee Gray ontoreti the prisoner’s 
dock in the sombre hall of the Central CVinunal Court, 
indicted for the wilful murder of Charles Kesteven. 
He pleaded Not Guilty ’* 

The few weeks that had passed siTiCe the night of 
hie arrest in Hampsteadthat all too hnppy night 
of bis bethrothai to the beautiful Wi-ss Lucas—had 
been to him as years of painful angiii^^h TTiG reading 
of the wan ant—to him so incompiehensible—at the 
verv' moment when his joy was at its fullest ; his first 
weary night m custody ' hia reijiov.d in the dismal 
prison-van from the police-station to the coun^ in 
whioh was held the inquest ou the body of the man he 
was presumed to have ^lled, and Ins iraonferonce thence 
to the gloomy old House of Detention, all appealed as 
m hcHiible dream. Next had come tho tedium and the 
more publio disgrace of the magisterial inquiry. He 
had felteonfident that the Qvidonce given at this in((uiiy 
would snbBtantiaie his innocence, and bring about hui 
disehaige* Alter the blow of &e verdiot of wilful 
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murder hero returned againat hiiUf he had been con<^ 
signed to a thick-walled cell in Newgate^ where 
the long dreary days and nights, Med with harrowing 
doubts and anxieties oouceming the result of his trials 
had been as terrible to endure as any bodily torture. 

But the crucial hour had come at last. He stood 
before the tribunal of his fellow-countrymen, and con*- 
Bcious of his absolute guiltlessness, and innocence, 
of the horrible crime with which he was charged, be 
felt certain that the truth must now inevitably be made 
known I and that very soon he would again lift his head 
proudly among men~ecatheleas, stainless, and free. 

Ho looked straight before him at the judge, keenly, 
unwaveringly. JJjb lord&hip was a broad-shouldered, 
comfortable man, whose jutlicial wig covered a full 
round head, and whose ruddy countenance appeared 
to be that of a kindly, well-to-do country gentleman. 
Laurence Gray read leiiieucy in the blue eyes that 
surveyed him from over a pair of gold-rimmed eye¬ 
glasses, and his hope rose higher. His estimate of the 
twelve jurymen, wdio sat in a double row at his left, 
was loss rapitlly made, "rhe foreman was a black- 
browed furrier of Cheapaide, whose severe aspect waa 
not encouraging. 

From the jury ho looked into tho body of the court 
at the numerous gentlemen in wigs, busily conning their 
briefs, or sitting with beads together whispering. In 
the reporters* bench, dii'ectly opposite the jury box. 
Bat a pinch-nosed, grey-haired veteran, calmly inserting 
hiB sheets of carbon paper between the leaves of his 
blank flimsies,’* 

The prisoijor was lihuself the centre towards which all 
other eyes were ditectc^l. From tho little gallery abbva 
hrs hera a wave of A^hisper reached him, as those of 
the publio who had succeeded In gaining odmifision 
leanofl over tho rail, that they might see at least the 
curly brown hair and the candid white forehead of 
tho man whose life, perhaps, depended upon the issue 
of that day's trial. 

Wearing the same neat frock-coat and dark check 
irouBers that he had worn on tiie night when he hod 
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paid his last visit to the home of the woman he loved, 
he still looked tho hojiest and handsome Lancashire 
lad of whom his beloved had said : 

**You have been bravo and Iruo, Laurence. Ycm 
have been better than other men/' 

Bat hifi cheeks were thinner and paler now than they 
had been in that hour of Ids supreme joy, and his clear 
brown eyes had lost some of thefr lufitj’e. 

But they regained it for a luonient when he saw his 
betrothed enter the court, coiidu*dcd by his own 
aoHcitor. Eagerly he sranneil her face as she turned 
it towards him. It was pale, but its pallor hardly 
lessened her uncommon loveJincss, making her sorrowful 
eyes look larger and more luminous even than their 
wont. I'he gaw of the whole court was upon hen as, 
wrapped in a long fur-trimined grey velvet cloak, she 
pass^ to her seat behind the jury l>ox, Laurence 
felt his heart beat quicker as he watched her* She 
had not changed towards him. Even across tho distance 
those tender eyes of liers told him she trusted him and 
bade him have no fear. 

The leading counsvel for the prosecution—tall man, 
whose black beard contravtcfl t^tranj^cly with his white 
wig—roae to open the case for tho Crown* A deep 
silence, broken only by the speaker*® sonorous voice, 
and tho scratching of many pens, fell nymn the couii. 

He said that tJie prisoner w^as charged with the wll-* 
ful murder of Charles Keatovcii oti the evening of Wed^ 
nesday, February 15th* He thought, he said, that the 
evidence would very clearly sliow that tho murtler, 
by whomsoever committed, had been a premeditated 
one, and the circumstances under which the crime hod 
been perpetrated would in evidence clearly connect 
themselves with the prisoner. 

The deceased gentleman, who was forty-five years 
of age, was a respected and prosperous accountant, 
having offices in the City of London, and living in a 
suburban villa of hU own in Hampstead. Evidence 
would bo adduced proving that in the course of his 
professional work he hod been engaged for the two or 
three days prior to the time of his murder in auditing 
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the oommeTeial * acccHmte of ilhmcB, Cbiistopfaa* 
Luoaa and Co., of ^hioh wdl-known firm the prifoner 
Tras the business manager. In this oonnection it would 
bo shown that the prisoner had a very distinct motive 
for arresting the completion of that audit. He waa 
in love with the daughter of his employer. On the very 
evening of the murder he w'as present at a ball at Fenton 
Court, the residence of Mr, ClLristot)heT Lucas in Hamp* 
stead. On the night of ins arrest he had asked for the 
hand of hia daughter m marriage. It 

therefore, to his personal interest that the condition 
of the accounts under his charge should not he dis¬ 
covered. Even had the present proocorliugs been 
uncalled for, it was probable that the prisoner wotdd 
have been brought up charged with a different crime. 

Coming to the murder itself, counsel stated that the 
deceased, on the evening on which he met his death, 
quitted ins office at an unusually early hour, leaving 
the City by tlie North London train, which started 
from Broad Street Staiion at 4 27. Xhe carriage in 
which he travelled was a fiifat-olass one, and on arriving 
at Gospel Oak, twenty minutes afterwards, it contained 
three oooupants—Angus Macmtyre, who would be called 
as a witness, Charles Kosteven himself, and the prisoner. 
MacIntyre who resided in Highgate liad alighted from 
the train at Gospel Oak Station. The night was foggy, 
' Here the learned counsel paused, and looked fixedly 
at T^urence Gray, Then, drawing up his silk goim 
about his shoulder'^, and placing his right hand upon 
his open brief, he continued; 

** At the next station—namely, Hampstead Heath# 
which was reached at 4.52, the train being three minutes 
late—the prisoner wa^ been hurriedly leaving the plat¬ 
form, Ten minutes aftenvptds ho was at his lodgings 
in WoQ Lane, Again, three hours later, he appeared at 
the ball at Fenton Court. Xhe footboard of the railway 
carnage he had so hurriedly left wa^ found to be 
spattoed with 'blood. In the carriage itsdf there rrtm 
moi^ blood-staiiis, also a gold cuff-link. The oufl^Uiiik 
be identified as having bdonged to the daemsed^ 
(he meanwhile^ Chulei Ktoevao»^whd bad bee 
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i&Titfid to the b«U at Fenton Court, did not aniTO, 
Hia family, believing him to haregone to the ball etraighi 
from town, were not alarmed by the fact that he had 
not retiinii^ home before midnight. But on diacoveriDg 
that hia evening dresa olothcn had nut been removed 
from the draper of Lie wardrobe, they cAuted inquiries 
to be made. On the following moi'iuig, the fog having 
cleared, his dead body was found lying on the em" 
bankment of the down line, midway between the atations 
»©f Gospel Oat and Hamp^t'^ad Heath. In his breast, 
penotrathig the left luug, there was a very formulable 
long-bladed dagger. 

That dagi^r would be identified as the property 
of the ])risoncr. 

'* When arrested, the prisoner steadfastly denied all 
knowledge of the crjiue. It I'emaiiied for the jury 
to oonsidci the evidence, which would now be 
before them, and so give their verdict acronlingly," 
Lauretioe Gray stepped back in tlio dock once again, 
utterly amazed at the array of staitlmg, apparently 
concliisiTO faote that had been so dexterously mar- 
shalkd against him. He sank into a chair that stood 
near him, liram i^hirledii) its j}er|>lc\ity He looked 
across at (lemldlue. What did ^he think iiotv ¥ 

As the tiTHi witness fur the pioseculiou was called, 
he again stood up. He lead no sympathy now in the 
eyes of the spectators, but only cold, unpitjing curio 6 it 3 \ 
The vctcTan reporter laid doiMi his UTiting“St)*lD, and 
till ned Uf his companion ot tht* flat Sit^tl 0 tzeiU, 

* How was it you didn't turn up Isfit ht at the 
Cheshire Cheeso, Jack ^ he aaid. 

Too busy,” was the rcji'y. I had to go acioaa 
and do that bloomin' firo in the Old Kent Ktsid. Wrote 
a full column, and then bleat if the sub-editckr didn't 
out it down to a two-inch par I ” 

Ay* it*e always the way. Well "—vihcii the witness 
had awom—" at it again ” 

The Arst witness stated that he was the head clerk iu 
the office of the deceaaed accoimlant \ ntil after his 
master Vdeath he had taken no part m auditing the hooka 
of Mconra. fbriitophsX auj fp. ^Bujs_be under- 
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stood tliat in going over the accounts Mr. Kesteven 
had discoTerod some serioua discrepancies. There 
was a total deficiency to the amoont of £75S ; the last 
emhezzlemont had occurred on PtH-ember Srd* and was 
to the extent of £224. Mr. Kesteven had at once 
communicated iheec facta to the prisoner, who, as 
manager of Lucas'^ firm^ might, ho believed, Le 
able i/o explain the matter. 

“ Had the books been examined when that cutn- 
munication wa<i ma<le * ” asked the counsel* 

“ No. Those of the man-iwer himself had not vot 
been been. They nere stated to he in constant use, 
and could not then lu' leiiiovcd* On the afternoon of 
Febraary 15th—the date of the munler—the prisoner 
camo to our office and had an interview with my master* 
What took place between tliem I do not know* But 
I heard the prisoner protesting/' 

** What did he say ? Civo his exact words as you 
remember them*” 

He aaid ; ‘ It is imposaible, Kesteven, You must 
have made aome ovciiJgbt* "i^ou can't surely, imagine 
that there has been an embezzloiuent ^ ' TLen the de¬ 
ceased said : * Ihat's cxatdly what I do imagme, Mr* 
Gray. And when I see the t)tbcr bcwyk% I think 1 shall 
be able to put my finger on the guilty party*' 

“ Whatfollo’^ed utter tluit ' " 

“ The prisoner and the deees'icd went out* I beard 
the prisoner mention scmetbiitg about talking it over 
in the train.” 

You wear to that 1 ” 

“Ido*” 

Th© witness went on to that after the death of 
his master he harl recf'ivcd instructions from Mr. Lucas 
to ooatiniio the examination of the books. Three days 
afterwards, he made Ls full statement of the accounts, 
showing that th© dcfaleatiojui occurred in the books 
which bad been kept by the prisoner* There were 
marks of erasure in several instances in th© money 
oolunms. Oertafn figures had been altered, with entries 
which did not appear in the other books. 

The books in were produced in court for the 
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inepeGtion of hie lordehlp and the inry, Tv^ho appeared 
to wreeasto iho correctness of the witiieaa*s atatoments, 
Mr* Christopher Lucas was then called. 

** I have known the prisoner,” he said, since he was 
a mere child. I trusted liim as I would have trusted 
a son* I never suspected lihii of any wrong-doing. 
Indeed, so greatly did 1 humour his iTitegrity, that on 
the evening of February IfitJi last, in consenting to lus 
jnarriage with jny daughter, I also ]vromifsed to niake 
hina a partner in my bin*incf'H. Until tho e\ ents occurred 
which have !c<l to this trial, I knew ahsolulely notiiing 
agriinst him.” 

“Then thchO events Iia\e a!#ejcd \our opinion re¬ 
garding the prisoner i ” 

” With regard to the alleged emhe^elements perhaps*” 
“ If yon h lU known ot them caiher. would you have 
permitted his eiiUt^ueniPTit to y^ur daughter t ” 

“I should ha\e hefiitatcd vuthout proof of hJs Inno¬ 
cence ” 

“ Ar<^ von ^ati^ficd that the cmbezzleoicnls referred 

fe 

to were the af t of the j^nsoncr ? ” 

Mr, Lucas tiuued eves m t ke din.*clioii of the dock. 
Laurence Gray met tliciu untiitK'hiiigl;^ * Ilut the facts 
were against li’ni. 

I legrfit to say flint. Nijice r.\ (mining the books, 
that IB my imjjresfimii," 

The accused man letmled with an cxcUmatujn of 
dismay. 

“ On Mic evening ot ihc ha'I at ^our liousc, or im the 
evening following that one, fhd \ou obser\e anything 
uniisnal in the prisoner^ (kmcanour ^ ” 

“Nothing beyond the ’icry nritnial excitement of 
mind which a young man niti\ he cKj Octed to exhibit 
on being acceptod In the wonuui he loves. In other 
rospocta lio wflM exactly us I had ahvu;\ sknow n him to he.” 

On that second evening did the ]>risoncr mention 
anything in your presence cmicemnig the finding of 
the body of the deceafted J ” 

“ It was moniioned for an instant; hut as my dangliter 
was present I did not wish the bubject to b© pursued*” 
Angus Macintyre was^the next witness examined. 
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“ On the afternoon in qnefition/' be said| with a 
distinctly northern accent, 1 startit from Broad 
Street by the twenty-seeven meenits past four tram. 
In the same carnage were two ither paBsengers, who 
got oot at Camden Toon* From Camden Toon to 
Gospel Oak there were the deueased gentleman^ the 
preesoner, and myael*. I took nae notice of what they 
were speakin’ abooi^ but that it was something of their 
aocoonta that had gone agley. There was nac'^ng that 
might lead a body to suppose that there was any iH will 
between them* They sat in opposeete comers at the 
platfonn side of the compartment ” 

‘‘ You swear that the prisoner was the man yon saw ^ 

“ Yes He sat with hn back to the engine* The night 
was juat as foggy aa it could be and 1 was in a hurty to 
get oot at Gospel Oak, for my man Geordie was waitm* 
me with the machine, and your London fogs are good 
foi neither body nor beast 

“ The machine ^ Wliat’s that ^ 

“ I believe that is a Scotticism—^meaning his carriage/^ 
observed the judge* 

The learned counsel acknowledged the information 
with a bow, and continued hia examination* 

You identified the body of the deceased at the 
time of the coroner's inquest, I think, and recognised 
it Its that of the man who had aat m the same carnage 
with \ourself and the prisoner* " 

“ Exactly* Yes " 

“ In aTightmg from the tram you had to pass between 
them * ** 

“ Yes.’* 


“ JLeaving them both in their seats * ” 

“ To the best of my belief, but I did not turn to 
observe if either of them ahghted/’ 

Here Laurence Gray leaned forward as if about 
to A glance from his solicitor restrained him* 

‘‘This is an important point," said eounael* 
l>o you swear that the prisoner did not get out at 
Gospel Oak?" 

I cannot swear to what 1 do not know* 1 wua 
one of the first to step upon toe platfonn whM the 
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tmn atQpped, and, the fiFst-cIasa carriages being in the 
middle w the train, the paas^^ato was inimcdiatelj 
opposteeie me. I wa^ not on the platform moje than 
abrnt half a meemt/' 

A ticket-collector was then examined, and he stated 
ihat^ on the Wednesday in que'-tjon, at i 02 ptUi., 
the prisoner, who was a season ti<^ket holder, paaaed 
him at the barrier at Hampstead Heath btatiun. He 
appeared to bo in a great hurry. The witness would 
probably not have notiocd him on that evening but (or 
the foot that the piieoner had oirived by an earlier 
train than was usual with him. He knew the prisoner 
well, as he had frequently received tips from him. 

The 8ux>erintendeut of the police-station, who had 
taken charge on the night of Ijaurence Giay^a arrest, 
gave evidence to the effect that on asking the prisoner 
% few questions relative to the mnriler of which he 
was accused, the prisoner had statful emphatically 
that he had left the deceased alive and well in the 
rail Hay carriage at Gospel Oak Station, and that his 
own purpose in leaving catriago waa to look in one 
of the other compartments fur a friend v\ horn he believed 
to bo in that same train, Xot findrti^r liiin before tho 
train started, he had jumped into a seroud-ckas carriage 
as the train began to move. 

The same witness, in cimtiiiuing his 6\ itlcnco, atated 
that in aearcliing tho prisoner he had found in the 
inside pocket of lus overcoat a fra^'nicnt of a white 
silk neckcloth* The neckcloth nas ■^fained with blood. 
At the sight ol this article the pnwmcr had paled. lie 
declared that he knew nothing about il, hot refused to 
make any further ezplauations. 

The fragnvent of silk was produced in court. The 
judge and jury examined it, and shook the r heads 
wiaedy. It was identified by the ne^t witne*^, the 
widow of the deceased, and, together with the cuff-link 
tiiat had been found in the railwav carriage, it was 
declared by her to be the property ot her late husband. 
The neck^oth from which the {rngniciit had been 
tom had not been found. 

Four other witnesses for the prosecution remained 
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yet to be examined* These were a platelayer, who bad 
discovered the body of the murdered man ; the surgeon 
who had made the post-mortem examination; a rail¬ 
way official, who deposed to having seen the Hood upon 
the carriage footboard ; and an office-bny* 

The deoeaaed had been found on ttio morning after 
the murder lying at the bottom of the railway era- 
hankment, midway between the two stations. The 
body waft much shattered by the fall from the tr^in* 
Sticking in the breast there whs a large knife, the blade 
penetrating the left Jung* The weapon was produce<l. 
It was obwrvcil that Laurence Gray was strangely 
agitated at the sight of it. He looked aatonished, 
perplexed* 

James Stinchcombe, an office-boy in the employ of 
Mr, Christopher Inicas, was then called. 

The examining conn&el liim to doecribe the 

desk in the private office of the prisoner, 

“ "Twere a meyorginy desk, air,” said the boy, ** with 
twisty-twirly legs, and a shiny top wot yer could see 
ycr faice in. There were a hink-pot and over ao many 
pens and sealin'-waxes, and a puipcr-kiiife.^* 

** Can you deflcribe the paper-knife ? 

“ Ycis ; 'tweren^t a honLiiary j)aiper-knifo, though 
Mr, Gray he used it as atch* If ye arht me, it were 
one of them there knives wot ;\er read of in "Dare¬ 
devil Dick, or the Boy Chief of the Rocky Mountains/ 
To*i know, doji*t yer ? “ 

" Perhaj>s the witness uioang a bow^io-knife/* remarked 
the learned judge. 

Yas/* said the witness; “right you are, air; a 
bowie-knife. And Mr. Gray he sea to me one artor- 
noon: ‘ Janies/ ses he, * yer take a great hinteres^ in 
that 'ere knife ot mine, it peema/ ^ Yus,* says I; 

^ it*fl a scalpin' knife, ain't it, air ? Leastways it might - 
be, onV it ain't 'arf --horp enough,' So ’e told mo as 
'tweren^t that at a^l, but oii'y a sham 'tin as *ad bin 
used in a theayler," 

Would you recognise the knife if you saw it ? " 

“ Arst yerself the r|ue»tioti I Didn't I 'ave it in my 
'and eyery momin* w*©n I were a dustin’ of the des^ ! 
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The wcftpon woa then handed to the Tritneefli, who 
took it in hie band and turned It o\ er. 

*' That's the very knife*” ftaid he. Then in surprise: 

ehap's bin E-Bhar| cnin* of it * ” 

** You swear to the fact thot it was not in its present 
state when you last saw it ^ ” 

That 1 do ; for the last time I seen it were on the 
day bcfoic the murdt^, w'en Hr* Viokers were in the 
manager's ofilte. Mr* Vickers, 'e wcie talkin' to Mr* Giay 
about a letter as 1 wore to tate to the acoountaut'a. 
And as 'e stood by the de*ik *e 'old the linife in 'ia two 
’and3» and were a-restin|r f f *ij chin on the 'andle* The 

r iinfc of the knife were on th** im yorginy dealt* Thinks 
: ^It’a a good thing as the p^m\t of that 'ere knife 
'ain't sharper, or it w<mtd cut a wiatoli on the desk, 
and oo'd git tlie hlimc fer dsin'itiii* of the guv'nor'a 
property. W'v, / would** ' 

When did you niisa thi'^ knife from its usual place 
on the prisoner's desk ^ *' 

“ On the W<xlneHday arternoon, wVn I were puttin' 
away Mr* Gray's ledgers. Mr* Wkcis were in the 
room at the time, copying of a referciice lo the day-book* 
I told 'im as the knife WTve gone, and se^i *© : * All right, 
James; no doubt Mr, Gray knows uVie it ia. Look 
smart and put hia b^>oks away* Ke'b goiu' out to a 
paHy to-night, and Vll be leavin' early. Get the iJaco 
oleaix^ liofore 'o comes in*' *' 

‘‘ Tho priaouor was (hen out at the accoimtant's, you 
fifty ? At what time did he return ^ '* 

'‘About four o'clock* Mr. Kcstc^cn w^ere with 'im 
and they went away together* 1 ilidn't say anytliiu' 
more about the knife bein' mia‘?b\*, nnd Mr. VicLcrs 
w'en 'c went out a bit arter, 'e told nio not to bollior 
myficlf/' f 

Did you see Mr* Vickers in the oflicc again that 
evening ? ” 

Yes. 'E were kept busy on tlie Exchange that 
artemoon, on' when 'e came back 'e *cid some letters to 
write* didn't gi' me tho keys till near eight o'clock. 
Then I carried 'ie portmantlo to 'is club, w'ere 'e wont to 
drees for the ball at the guvemor's—at Mr. Lucas's'ou^,*' 
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This concluded the case for the prosecution^ and the 
Court adjourned. Laurence Gray then conducted 
to hifl cell, 

“ WcU, Jack, hoTVV thi'j affnir going to end i ” remarked 
the veteran reporter, gathering up his papers. 

Guilty, of cour>e/ said the reprenontative of the 
Fleet Street 

Not a bit of it my hoy. I've Been more murder 
trials thnu any v\ii\ in London» 1 lay Gray^a as lU'' 
nocent as you or me lleUl be ac'iuitted.'^ 


CHAPTER IV 

Tins BLACK CAP 

Oif tlio follo^^ing mommg Laurence Gray entered the 
dock les^s finnW than ho had done on the first day of 
the trial* Tho nature of the o\iden^©, so directly 
against him m its connecting chains of circumstance, 
had appaUe 1 ]um, IIib haggard fa^ e hotiaye^l tho anxiety 
that he had endured in tho seclusion of his cell. He 
looked round tno court, and nwiftly brought his eyes 
to boar upon the "O it that Gcrdldme Lucas had occupied 
on tho previous dav. Hhe was there, looking paler and 
moro troubled, ba j her soft, violet eyes met liis own with 
bidvo, true lo\e shilling in them, A thrill of joy 
passed through him iSh3, stToaHt, did not doubt him. 
In tho gladnc^^^j of this linowlodgo tho fear that had 
Him 1 wholly away, 

-^ling couitBcl for tho defence openM his cooe 
with a fow introductory words, and hia first witness 
was oallodi. 

Tills was L^.ulonco Cray's landlady, Mri. Howarth, 
a homely, swoct-faced woman of middle aw, who, ba^ log 
been awom, turned to look at X,aurcnoe wi& anexpiession 
of motherly pity. 

She gavo evidjcnce to the effect that tho prisonecr 
had occupied rooms In her house in Well Lana, Romp'* 
stead, for five years l that he had FeguUrlv paid his rent 
and that he was oi vary steady habm. On the evening 


oppiessod 
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of Wednesday, Fcbrnary 16th, he had come home, 
m in the inorniug he hod eiiid he Mould do, at a few 
minutee after five o'clock* He used his latch-key 
inentermg, and went straight to his bedroom. Knoa ing 
that he was going to Fenton Court that she had 

asked him, as he passed throu^'h the bah, if he would 
have hot water upatalrB, lie said, No, thank 
you, Mrs. Howarth, I'll have a cup of u a pie^^nlly, 
and dress afterwards," 

" Warn there any un&teadmeks in his uben ho 

spoke to you t " 

“ None whatever." 

■* Was he in any way oxoited or net volts— fluiiied i *’ 
"No, 1 gave him a letter that had amiv by poet, 
111 taking it his hand mss pcifc^tly «kady. It was 
Ih^ same aftcrwaida M'hen he vias taking hib tea." 

Oeraldiuo looked gratefully at ,^hs. llouaitli, but 
wailed aniiouflly for the next question 

" You swear that ho boro no ouf\vajd of having 
been in a Btriigglo ? " 

"Ido" 

“When he had dreh^'od and gone out, di i vou tiitcr 
hi^ room T ** 

“ I did. And 1 saw by the vai i-us loKlU-h (bai he Jiad 
not been too neivous to shavi him self." 

" Did you bee aity bloud-mai k'j ab nt lIu; elothts (r 
linen ho bod ta-kon off ? " 

“ None/* 

“ Now, as to the pikeniT’&i ii*taiu Ul < Did 

it, at any lime, appear to >uu thai h* ui momy 
difTLcuKieH ?'' * 

■'On the t^omiary, lie J IwhiVe* in ef 

an excellent salaiy, and that he aL\\..Lys Ik^I plenty o£ 
money was proved to me in many 
“ Give me an fnstaneoi i^leaso/’ 

At the cntl of last year he started niy son ni buhine^, 
lending him the money that lie noedml/' 

A juryman hero wik&d fur the exAct date of this 
transactioii and the amount of the eom a^Ivanoed* 

" Hr. Gray gave my son a cheque for tMo hundred 
pounds on Doo^ber 6th/* 
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The Jurgen and several of the barriator^ made a 
note of this; tho defending oounsel bit hia lips. After 
some cross examination, tlie witness was dismissed. 

Kalph Vickers was thou called, Laurence Gray 
drew closer to the bars of the dock, trying to meet the 
witness's ojos.- Gloraldme Lucas moved restlessly in 
her seat* and seemed to await the nest pieoo of evidence 
with considcrahlo nervousness. 

Ualph Vickers was a man of atout ninc-and-twenty, 
handsome, beyond a doubt, wilK a well-trimmed black 
beard, and large dark eyca of a somewhat languid 
expression. His nose was of that Grecian typo that 
sculptors give to their antique gotfh* His well-knit 
figure was levcaled under this tight-fitting overcoat. 
His hands, as ho raised tho book to hik lips in taking 
the oath, were long rather than broad. 

** You were present,” said the examining counsel, 
after some introductory questions had been replied to 
—“ you were a guest at Fenton Court*on the night of 
February 15th ? At what time did you arrive there ? ” 
Between nine and ten o'clock.” 

Did you go home to dress after leaving the city 
on that evening/' 

“ No ; I dressed at my club in Lombard Street/' 

** At what time did you leave your office 1 ” 

" At about a quarter to eight/' 

^ At what time did the prisoner leave ? ” 

As near as possible, four o'clock.” 

Counsel hesitated. Balph Vickers raised his eyes, 
and slowly turned them towards tho <lock. At sight 
of Laurence Gray he grew suddenly nervous. He 
thrust his trembling hands into his overcoat pockets. 

** My God ! ” he said to himself, “ what wEl the neart 
question bo 1^' How shall I answer it ? ” 

A buzzing sound seemed to fill his ears, 

** What were your movementfl during that interval! ” 
The witness grew visibly paler, but, nevertheless^ 
answered in a steady voice : 

From half-past four to six o'clock I was occupied 
at the Exchange. At six 1 returned to the office, and 
wrote letters until nearly eight/' 
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This fabe olifct passed unqueationed. 

Vickers was then asked to identify the knife. He 
did not touch it, but simply looked at it hurriedly as 
it was held near him in the hands of a court officials 
He swore to its being the knife that Laurence Gray was 
accustomed to use as a f)apcr-cutkT, and stated that 
h© had first noticed its absence from the desk onj his 
attention being drawn to that fact by the office boy. 

“ You swear that it was not taken up by the i>risoner 
immediately before he left the office ? 

** Yes. I observed that it \vas missing before he cam© 
in from calling ui>on the accountanl/' 

At the next question Pa1)di Vickers breathed more 
freely. The one fatal |K>int that w^ouJd have made all 
the difference in the result of the trial w'ns passed over. 
Had he been cross-questioned as to his own whereabouts 
between a quarter-past four and six oVloek, the Jury 
w^ould probably have arrived at a vt^ry different vertlict. 
But the defending counsel was more eager to prove 
Laurence Gray innocent than to seek to discover the 
man w'ho w'aa really guilty. 

Questions relating lo what took ])laee at Fenton Court 
elicited evidence that was neillier fuvoumhle nor unfaV’* 
curable to the accused man. 

As to the maimer <jf the cml)e/.zIoment, Balph Vickera 
W'as inw^ardly assured that »us]jicion was already well 
fixed upon the rival whom he hated* His own books 
had, happily for himself^ been skilfully enough 
manipulated. He ha/l, so fur, cleverly succeeded in 
escaping all fius}>icion, luid, knowing that Geraldine 
Lucas was in cou!^, ho adroitly saved himself from her 
l>(>5sible displeasure by appearing to defend her accepted 
but unfortunate lover, while atlmitting nothing that 
might either mcriminate himself or piilliat<‘ the appai'cut 
guilt of Laurence Gray. 

The oounacl for the pro&eciitkm, in euimniiig up the 
evidence, contended that a atrong motive hod been 
shown for the commission of the crime by the prisoner. 
It had been shown that the accused had practised for 
many months a system of embezzlement* To cover 
hU numerous defalcations, and in order that their 
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diacovery might not destroy his chance of winmtig his 
master's daughter^ be had cooked his accounts. Finding 
that his false entries could not escape the lynx eye of 
the deceased—who was admitted to be one of the most 
expert accountants in the metropolis—he had endea- 
Toured to arrest the discovery of one crime by committing 
a much darker one. 

It had been clearly proved that the fatal weapon 
was one which was known to belong to him. He 
had been seen iu the railway carriage alone with his 
victim, at the station beyond which the murder woe 
committed, lie hod aJho been seen leaving the station 
most immediately contiguous to the scene of the crime* 
More convincing than all this, a blood-slained fragment 
of his victim's neckcloth harl been found in his overcoat 
pocket. The eviilenco which had been addured pointed 
to one conclusion only ^namely, that the prisoner w^aa 
the person who had perpetrated the crimo. 

The counsel for the defence then addressed the jury. 
Hie pointed out that what they had to consider was 
whether the chain of circumstantial evidence in this 
case was sufficiently strong to justify them in coming 
to a conclusion iwlvcrae to the pri^^iuer. Eeviewing 
the ©videncp, hr said that there were material discrep¬ 
ancies warranting their pausing before returning a 
verdict of Guil y He argi^ed that it ha^l not 
clearly pioved t) a the weapon ho^l been taken from 
the office by the j)rieonor, no witness had shown that 
the prisoner had been seen with that weapon in his 
poasewiion outside of his office on the day in qu6Sti|)p» 
^0 evidence of Angus Macintyr© as to the aocui^ 
travelling bc} ond Gospel Oak in company with the 
deceased was purely negative, and negative evidence 
was not conclusive, fie hiid great stress upon thA 
prisoner's emphatic assertion before the police superin-* 
tondent that ne had changed carriages at Goaf el Oak. 
Who could say that no other person had entered in his 
place into the Caniags witu the deceased t The 
absence of all aigna of the prisoner having engaged in ^ 
such a physical struggle, as mast have been necessary," 
before the deceased could hare been stabbed and hm 
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body been thrown out of the carriage, woi? atroiigly in 
his favour. 

On arrival at bis home, within t^^elvo minutes of the 
murder, the prisoner was calm, imrtiHled. steady of 
hand. And could they, for a moment, belic%'o tliat a 
man of such gentle and sincere aspect as the prisoner 
at the bivr could go almofit rod-hrindcri from such a 
dcjed and^offer himself in marriage to the beautiful 
woman he loved, the woman ’^liose father—who was 
also his own benefactor—lie is alleged io have systema¬ 
tically robbed t The assumption was monstrous! 

Aa to the moti^^e for the crime imputoi I to t ho prisoner, 
was it at all likely tliat any man wouM, a'a hinted by 
the prosecution, rob his master of ^2ih\ no seifiah 
reason, but in order to launch the hou of hN lauillady 
in business ? The idea wa'^ ridiculous. 

The correspondcjICO of the date of Ihc embezzle¬ 
ment with that of the loan to the UndJady'b '^an was a 
mere coincidoncc. In the second jilacc, was it at all 
probable ilitit, having jimnipulatctl his accounts, he 
would bmtcilly take the Ufe of tho accountant, ^\ho, as 
for Ob he knew, Imd not detjnitely traced the <lefideations 
to their source t If the prisoner w'as indeod guilty of 
thasR embezzlements, where was tho re^ison in his lir'^t 
manipulating hia accounts and then numleriiig tlio 
accountant before those niauipulatioiis had stood the 
test of tho account ant’a scrutiny i 

Coutieel pointed out to the jury the danger of relying, 
in a oa^e like that, upon circumstantial evidcuco entirely, 
and to pause before they Crime to the decision that the 
prisoner’s was tho hand which took the mimlcred man's 
life. If they entertained any doubt as to wdielhcr 
he WA8, either by himself, or 'with others, a party Ui tho 
murder, they ought to acquit him. 

The judge, ha\ing summed up tho o^ddcu^c and 
reviewed it in all its details, entreated tho jurv nt^t 
to found their verdict upon specuLitive theories and 
visionary ideas, but to test, and try, and weigh—and 
accurately weigh—every particle of the evidenoe—real, 
solid, cogent evidence— l^om they came to a verdict 
antagonistio to this man. 
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The jury then retired, and were ab^nt for half an 
hour. In that interval, Qeraldine Lucasi, her heart 
beating furiously in its terrible suai>enfle, crept down 
from her seat, and, almost unobserved by anyone other 
than Laurence Gray, sUmxI close underneath the dock* She 
heard the jury return to their seats ; she he^ud the Clerk 
of Arraigns ask if tliey had ^agreed upon their verdict ; 
and then, ns though a knife' had piercotl her heart, she 
started back with the terrible words ringing in her ears : 

“ Wo find him f ” 

Then, when the judge had asked Laurence Cray the 
usual question as to whether !ic had anything tt> say 
wliy sentence should not be passed upon him, she heard 
the voice of her lover sounding clear and resolute tis he 
held up his hand : 

" I am iauoccTit. Before God 1 declare that I am 
innocent 1 ” 

The judge placed upon his head a little square piece 
of black velvet, and, with a solemn voice, and amid 
the awful silence of the court, ho said : 

“ Laurence Gray, you have been found guilty, after 
a most patient trial, and a moat able defence, and I 
must say that I feel it to be absolutely impossible to 
conceive that the death of Cliarles Keatevcii would 
have taken place without your having been an active 
instruraent towards that death* 1 tlo not wish to 
add itJ the pangs which you must feci by sa 3 dng much 
to you, but I caumd hold out to you any hope whatever 
that within a very short time you will not cease to live 
as an inmate of this our world. You will have a certain 
time for preparation. God grant that you may use 
that time for your eternal welfare.' You will be kindly 
dealt with and kindly ministered to; and I trust you will 
use your short time upon earth in preparing yourself 
for another world. The sentence of the Court is that 
yon shall be taken from the place where you now are 
to the place of your execution, and hanged ,by the neok 
until you are de^ \ and God have mercy on your soul 1 " 

Ge^iino Lucob gave a piteous cry, and rapidly 
stepped towards the bar of the dock, stretching her 
trembling bands towards her lover^ and looldng up into 
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his agonisetl face* Laurence bent over and caught her 
hands convulsively. 

“ Laurence, dear Laurence/' she cried, passionately 
pressing her lipa to his fingers, “I do not doubt your 
innocence* Though all men be against yt^u—though 
all the worlfi bo agaiiiat you “-my heart will bo true 
to you still! ” 

ClIAirTEll V 

IN TILE SHAUOW OF DTSATtI 

DazKJ), ’whh a sudden numbness uf the Lnun that in 
that first hour of lio^ror save<l him perhaps from mad¬ 
ness, Laurence Cray was conchictctl back to his cell 
in Neweatc prisoji. It was not the snnio cell aa that 
which lie had hillierto (occupied, but one on a higher 
storey. 

Iirall otlicr rcsf^ccts it exactly resemliJcd the old one. 
There were the same white-waiihcd WidlH, Ifiiwlcssslydcan. 
the^me bright-polished, asphalt Hofir, the same shelves, 
small fiap-tabic mid solitary woodeii stool* Above alt, 
there was the snnic intense cold* Jn this bitter winter 
weather those bare and a.splialt lioor struck a 

deathly chiP even into the hot full veins rjf youth* 

It was the cold tluit flivit roiiscd Laurence ({ravfrom 
the torjjor into w'hicli he had fallen* l\romorv awoke 
in him, ami with that awakening came an anguish that 
made him imseusiblc to all bodily discomforts, fixing 
his whole soul on one horrible thought; he was a 
condemned man ! 

Condcin net I—doomed to die itfnoiijinicnislv at the 

o I 

gallows for a crime that he had not cunimitted ! to 
perish in his bright youth, in the fulness of his joy, 
ill that supremest time of blessetiness whe^n love smiled 
on him, and the future seemeil opening before him in a 
dazzling glory of go)den light [ 

He groaned aloud in his great agony* Surely no 
oriminal, no red-handed murderer justly cut off from 
life, had ever lost so iiiiich as he, an innocent man, 
was losing now. 
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And she, Geialdinet his beloved^ ivhose loyal heart 
had uot been to show its loyalty when all otliers 

turned away, what suffering, what reflected dishonour 
iier love for him hod brought upon her I She had said 
i;he would bo true* Great Heavens! true to what I 
Jn a little wldle ho would, be dead* Would she, dared 
she, be true to the memory of one branded as a criminal, 
a man hanged for murder ? 

His limbs quivered, his brain scorned filled with fire* 
For a moment he felt that madness was surely coming 
upon him ; and to calm himself, to get relief, he began 
to pace the narrow cell* To and fro, like a caged 
animal, he strode, with his hands locked convulsively* 
His handsome face was disti^irted in Ids despair* His 
eyes were wild, and a cold pcrapiratloii beaded his 
forehead and damped his thick brown h^iir* 

** Geraldine, Geriildine I he murmured t{> himself 
at times. And then again imploringly, as if his beloved 
could help him, ** Ooratdioo f'' 

Oh, bitterest of all* bitterer even than coming 
death was it that she—she for whose sake he would have 
striven to be the noblest man on dvrtli—iihould see him 
thus abased, ttms powerless to clear himself from the 
cloud of shame that had fallen u|xui him 1 She believed 
ia liis innocence now while her love was strong, while 
yet the seal of his betrothal kiaa lingered upon her tips ; 
but by and by, when ho was dead, when his body had 
the courtyard of the ga^>1 for its bifauious sepulchre, 
would she believo in him then 1 
A low deep cry broke from him as he paced. He 
stopped yud<leiily, sat down fm the wooden stool, and, 
hiding hbj face in his hands, burst into temdess sobs. 

He sat there so for hours. At last the door of his 
cell opened, and a warder asked if he required anything. 
Prisom rs under sentence of death arc not allowcfl 
luxurious diet, but a certain laxity is" permitted* 
I^aitrence repli^ that he wanted nothii^* The warder 
retired, but presently returned' bringing some food^ 
which the priaoner might eat or leave, as te chose. 
X,aurenc6 was then told to make bis bed, and given 
instructions how to do it; alter which ha ww kft alone 
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for ih^ night. Dnknown to him, howover, the eye 
of the warder waa-fiequrntly ujrf>n him through thr 
wiro-gauze spy-hole in the th or. 

He did not go to bed. The whole nijit Uirough ho 
paced hid cell, save when m moments of i jvtTeiuc ciJiaus 
tion he sank down for a while on the htth- *-ii ul 

In thoso quiet hours the noises of th^ stiect traTiC 
came up to him ; gradually the mufQMl miuom* 
duller and duller with a^lvancme laUncss, r n^ilat laal 
it almost <licd away* Oh, that imirnur of llic ^tictts, 
unheeded by free men, how lining, how ft\^i ’U it is 
to those for whom crime or misfori uiie has made liberty 
and right to tiCiKl tho*^© stones as far awaj aji<l iinat' 
tamable as the mrnoat luait of Africa oi t)io jet 
undiseoveii ■! pole ^ 

The hours of the long, bitterly cold nkht wt" ' mailed 
by the l/oll*! of St Paul s and St Siqmkhrc J^amfoJh , 
terribly di*^lmct they vnindcd m X-ai*reiicc Giaj's ( ais 
Thoir iron tones i4ng haiehly m the deep Mihufss, 
aol^'inn as stnikcs c^rdoom Laui< n<e s-i udilend as he 
Cl o'j^ecltho V e cold a'^pball ,orsit half c o the i^lool* 

Twice the di>or of Ips tell wa', op ntd^ and the flAsh 
of a waolcr s Unit rn ilhitmmd the ^lio k; Ik could 
not lieai whtllierlhe waiciti w»'nt A>a 3 alm^/ U ceidSciy, 
or whcthei hi remain d ontsi V the d* cIhe 
on niLdit dulj w<'re slipyms Ihu^ who iioistl ss as the 
fitcalthy foot of a cat. 

At ia-=tt the cl tuning of a pn^at bt II p'-ocbmn d that it 
was lime to n^f. Tor I-^aiuciKo no n needed 

since *lie liad ned been to bed. HaL'i:atd, <\h^nsic<3, 
welbmgh m'sane in hifl ovcrwhehning i h s})air, he sat w it b 
his head huned in his hands, and bl^ limbs no mb v i*h 
the inteiw cold ^Breakfast was srirtd to him, hiu hr 
took nf) hrod. He wanted neitliri food nor dunk, lie 
was disturbed at last by the entiarre of a waiucr, 
who peremptorily ordered" him to prepare for eh a pel. 

Mindless, fcolingless as au automaton. Le waa marcheil 
into the large hall where stands the gla^s coiibultm^- 
room that presently—could he have foreseen it—was to 
be the scene of anew birth of peace in hiaopnresserl heart. 
From here ho was taken up a dark winuing staiiway 
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to the chapel, which was a large room, sqwaro and high* 
It bad two largo divisions, ehut oil with iion bars, 
like immense cages, in one of which were fifteen or sixteen 
cropped and shaven prisoners who had been tried, and 
sentenced, and were ’waiting to be drafted off to the 
’Various convict prisons at w^hioh they were to serve 
out their sentences. The other barred-off space 
contained those who were coimnitted for Irial, while 
prisoners who wore merely remanded sat on open 
benches between* 

Laurence Cray was conducted by Ins \^^arder to a 
chair immetliatcly b('low the pulpit, the distinctive seat 
' of prisoners ’waiting death* The warder sat on another 
chair besicle him. 

How true, how vivid were the Avord^ of prayer 
resounding in that assc^mblagc of the vicif#us and the 
broken-hearted I How vivid above afl to the one among 
them before whose eyes tlie phantom of approaching 
death stood iiiciiacing and giia'^^tly! They fell like 
balm on his despairing heart-, lifting up his strength, 
bidding him prove himself worthy of his manhood, 
w'orthy of the conscious innocence that should make 
his to the scaffold as foarlcss atid firm as if they 

had led him to the marriage altar. Ck'taldiuc, too, would 
wish liim to ho brave. No man who iras not brave 
w'as worthy of her pure strong love, her noble constancy. 

When he left the ohaj^el after service was ended, his 
natural spirit ha^l rcviverl, and although the shadow 
was not lifted from him, and his agony of mind was not 
less keen, yet he walkotl with his head erect and his 
features calm, as a man should, who knows that within 
himself there is no guil{,. 

An hour or two later he was summoned from his cell 
to see a visitor Avho, he was told, had obtained by order 
the privilege of an intorview with him in the glass- 
room—where he had already held consultations aith 
his solicitor—insteed of at the more pnbHc grating. 

His heart gave a great bound. Could it be Ger^dine ? 
It was she, lovely as ever, but white and frail as a lily, 
with the brown circles of ^ief and sleeplessness bo* 
Death her heavenly eyes* .For a moment he swayed 
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in his walk, overcome by love and ahame and joy together. 
Then he rushed to her, and caught her outstretched hands 
convulsively. 

They stood thus for some moments, looking at each 
other, but si^eechless with emotion. Besides, looks 
were safer there than words, for the door of the glass- 
room was open, and warders w^ere stationed outside, 
not only to keep them in sight, but also to hear what 
they said. Yet words came at last. It was Lauicnce 
who spoke first, 

" Oh, my darling, my darling! Heaven bless you 
for coming to mo ! 

And she, who had been scauning his dear face, noting 
its pallor and the lines that told of terrible, unspeakable 
sufltering, answerod passionately'^: 

“ Dirt you think 1 should not come 1 Dili you think 
I believed in you leys ? Laurem^e ! if an angel came to 
me and told me you were guilty, I iron Id not Ijclicve 

itr 

** Geraldine ! lus voice trembled, if I have in any 
way dosorvTd thin sluimc ajul sonow, it must be by 
having Ixien too happy. Just to have Iveen loved by 
you is joy enough for one man's life. It was uTOng in 
me to ejtpeci- luore/^ 

“ Ah, but you will have more/* she cried eagerly', 
trying to make hersidf believe in what she said. " You 
must bo bruvo, he hopefuL** 

“ I will bo bra ire/* Laurence said sotcmnly, looking 
down tenderly into her tearful eyes* 1 promise you 
that, ny own, my dearest* But I cannot lie hopefuL 
In a very Uttic while now I shall be dead/* 

She burst into passionate sobs. 

“ No, no ! God will not lot it be*** 

“It will be/* he rctuinctl quietly, “ Wc cannot 
tell how it was that circumstances i^'cre against me so, 
but they were against me blackly, and the sentence 
has gone forth. We cannot fight against the law/' 
And then he took her hands again and bent his face 
nearer to hcra* “ Geraldine, tell me, will you love 
my name, my memory, after I am gone, even though 
I—oh. Heaven ! how' shall I say it ?—even though I 
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have died a criminal’s death f Other people will not 
believe mo innocent. They will say I have disgraced 
you, have wilfully mixed up your apotlesa name with 
the blackness of ray guilt. Will you be able to hear 
all 1 Uaf, and not wish that you had never seen me ? ** 
With an elTort she calmed herself siiflicieDtIy to 
speak. Her eyesj dimmed now, looked up with all 
her heart ahiniTig through them. 

Laurence,” she said gravely, "if I could I would 
walk by your side as you go to the scaffold, and thore, 
before all those present, 1 would say, ' I love him/ 
and I \vould say it with pride. But 3 ^ou will not die ; 
you shall not I Something will happen; the true 
criminal will be dfc,covered. Whoever he i% he will 
confess ; he wdll not let an innocent ninn die/’ 

'* It is too late,” Ijaurencc answered gently, shaking 
his head. " If ho hs^l meant to confess, he w^ouM 
have done hO before now. No, Geraldine, this is the 
last time." 

Ho felt her hand trembling in his. Her eyes had a 
wild look of ani^uihh. 

" Geralditio," ho murmured, " I was a coward last 
night j 1 gave way weakly, liko a child. But I have 
done with cowardice now ; for your sake I am going 
to be brave ; and, darling, you must l)e brave for mine* 
Hereafter, in the other world, I shall have no shame* 
I ffball bo uith the innocent, and yt^u u ill come to me." 

She gave a low moan, as of bodily patrL It was time 
for them to part. A uardor came to conduct the 
condemned pii*(onor aw^ay. * 

"Laurence! A Laurence ! ” cried the heart 4)rokca 
girl, clasping Iiis arm that ho might not go. 

He gently freed him^sclf from her hold. Ho put her 
from hhn and looked at her—^for the last time—in lier 
exquisite, flower-Uko beauty, that was bweetened, not 
spoiled, by grief. And, as he looked, be nerved himsolf for 
. the final wrench—the awful sacrifice of her and of his joj\ 
'* Good'bye, my beloved ono,” he faltered. " God 
bless you all through your life." 

And then he suffered himself to be led from the room^ 
But at the door he turned emd looked backt 
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' It fa tlda that fa death,” he muttored, aa he staggered 
away. Not the killing of the body tliat fa to como by 
and by. This—this fa the worat. From this moment 
I hare died ! ” 


CHAPTER VI 

THS KEWSFAPER 

WhatbveBt Geraldine Lucas thought concerning the 
terrible sentence pronoim^^cd upon the man she eo 
deeply loved, there was ono by ivbom the jx^sult of iliat 
trial was received with intem'o saf fafaction, 

Ralph Vickers made an outward show of conimisera- 
ting Laurence Gray, but consfalcntly maiiitaitied that 
the verdict w^as the only poasiUc one. 

Poor Cl ay, he said, had been tempted to take a few 
pounds of hfa governf^r's ca^ih—who euiild say what 
little expenses a young man might not have suddenly 
to meet ? He hfwl know'u all along that Cray was pinched 
for money, though it was no bubiuess of hialo expose 
hfa own manager. 

6ray had squared hfa account5> 'cutely ; but he w\as 
a simpleton to suppose that Kesiteven would fail to 
discover the defalcations. Guilty? Why, of course 
he was guilty. Who coulrl question it ? As to that 
knife, that was where Gray had tripped. He might 
have known that the wcapf>n would be identihed. 

But there you are, you see ; the man w us no doubt 
impelled to take the first weapon at hand, and so he 
left a loophole, as so many eiiminafa do* 

‘*I always thought,” added Vickers, *'that Gray 
was a villain at heart. Anyway, he'll get hfa just 

S unishment now, and Miss Lucas will be spaied the 
fagrace of monying a criminal*” 
l^eso were Ralph Vickersfa arguments. ^ But in 
hfa breast he nursed a gloating satisfaction that the 
jury had been so blinded by the evidence of oiicumstance. 
The evidence of the motive, of the journey in the train, 
of the weapon—every coincidenoe had been convincing 
andi oonolueive* 
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Laurence Gray was to bo hanged I He lefeiild have 
no chance now of defending himself or setting the law 
upon the trail of the real assassin* The arm of justico 
was sure and prompt, and dead men could toll no tales. 

That last phrase echoed as a familiar harmony in 
Balph Vickers's brain, repeating and asserting i|eelf 
hour by hour. Dead men tell no tales! Dead men 
tell no tales ! It had first formed itself in his mind in 
connection w'ith Charles Kesteven, at the time when 
that sharp-eyed accountant had first discovered the 
doubtful entries in the books of Cliristophcr Lucas and Co, 

It had rung in his brain at the ball at Ft^nton Court, 
attuning itself to the regular swing of the waltz nmsiCp 
on that foggy night in February, wlien Balph Vickers, 
alone among men, knew that Charles Keetewn lay dead 
upon the railway embankment, with Laurence Gray's 
knife sticking in his breast. 

The phrase repeated itself again with quickened mean¬ 
ing when the solemn ■svords of the judge declared the 
awdul doom of an innocent man. The few short days 
that w^cro to elapse betw^een that sontenec and its ful- 
filment would soon pass by, and then—tlcful men toll 
no tales 1 

Thus Ralph Vickers comforted himself* His nerves 
were steadier now' than they had been pievious to the 
terrible ordeal of his own brief examination in court. 
None who heard his straightforward cvitlciico could 
possibly have dreamt of the awful fears that were as 
red-hot brands of steel about his brow—fears that by 
the dropp^ of one incautious word, his own guilt 
might W^^iscovered, and Laurence Gray set free. 
The ordeal was over now; he breathed more freely. 
But not until the scaffold had claimed its victim would 
the danger of discovery be entirely passed, 

Vickers,carefully read the press reports, of the trial. 
Especially did he study the comments upon the cajae in 
the leading articles* But here there was nothing to 
cause him uneasiness* 

About a fortnight after the delivery of the verdict, 
'Imwever, the office-boy, James Stinohoombe^ came 
into the room where Vickera wae writing. 
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bit o' nooB aa'll interc&t yer, Mr. Vickers,” 
said the lad* It's all abart Mr. Cray,” 

And he pulle<l out from hia trouser'a jKicket three 
tightly folded journala, two of them illustrated and 
very much pocket-worn. ' Tlio third was an ©veniag 
edition of the /7ee( Sfr€€( OaztUe. 

“Noose? Mr. Gray?” echoed Vickers^ with a 
sardonic smile, v What has Mr* Gray got to do with a 
noose ? His time for that will couic on Monday morning*” 
“ Oo're yer gettin' at, sir ? ” said James. “ I d&ln^t 
say TWWMc, I said noos. Just you read wot it says in 
this yor piper, sir. Fve bin a-readJn* of it.” 

“You arc not supposed to road iiew'spa[.ers when you're 
sent on a message, James," said V'ickers reprovingly, 
“ Go into the outer office and copy the letters Tve put 
on your desk—the ty[x;-written ones." 

“ Right, sir," said James, returning the still unopened 
Gazette to his side-pocket, 

“No, you can leave the paper here, Jioiics. I’ll 
just glance at it prt^&ently/* said Vickers eaiolessly. 

“ Wot, in ilie guv'uor's time, sir ? " returned the la^l, 
win king knowingly, We 11, that ain't'arf bud, that ain't*" 
Tho office-lx>y had not closed the door a moment, 
when Ralph Vickers grabbed at the pai>cr Janies had 
left on his de&k, and nervously opened it. His eyes fell 
up<m a front page leaderette, headed “ A Lega t Murder 
they caught sight of the naine of Laurence Gray* He 
spread out the paper nervously and I’K'can to rcaiL 
“We arc progressing,” the article beg^n* “After 
legal irobbery comes the oonsiinimation of the act of 
legal miu'tler by the execution of Laurence Gray, The 
unfortunate prisoner, now lying uiuUt the death 
sentence in Newgale, will lie hanged on Monday. This 
is convenient for the prosecution, for the ghosts of 
the legally murdered never haunt the corrklojs of the 
Homo Office.” 

Vickers looked round to aeauro himself that be uae 
alone. He continued to read : 

“The Home Secretary, we are told this morning, 
is still deliberating upon the case. We are glaxi to 
hear it. But so far he has omitted to do one thing, 
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and that ia to hear full evidenee on Gray's sid«^ Laurence 
Gray has not been heard, nor has Laurence Gray'a 
lawyer* We are assured by the prisoner's bolicitor 
that the }udge, whone aumming-up bont the accused 
man tiv the gallows, is himself no longer convinced that 
the evidence of Inii guilt la so strong as it appeared to 
him at the Old Lailcy ^Thc opposing hypothesis was 
not adequately presented by the couns^d for tho defence. 

'* It IS tenible to think of the possihilily of that 
hypothcbib lieing correct. Life is a sacred thing, and 
the Home Secretary might well shudder at tho thought 
of senthng to the gallows one who is not only innocentt 
but who JH piobaUly the only wit nets by whom the 
Clime iiitij vet be biought home to the actual murderer/ 

Ralph Vtekns drew a dcop gasping breath. He 
bcaroely dared to rea<l faitlier. 

" The sriiid 111 the glass i\ rapidly junmng ouL But 
there is yet time for the Piane Minister tu insist Ujwn a 
respite for at least anoiher week to givo opportunity 
of fully and rompkiely sifting tho evidence. 

“ Let the Home listen to tlie --tory of the 

condemned man him^'lf Let him caitmUy follow 
the evidence concerning the ahstjatium of the fatal 
weapon from the otBco of Mr Chji^topher Lucas. I/'t 
him discover where and h} whom that i>nife wassLajp* 
ened foi ita bloody woik. 

v^Let him assure hiuibclf that at Cospcl Oak station, 
the i 4 ghf of the murder, no person or pci sons other 
‘ than the Lon/cinned man entered the cooipaiiment 
in wM 6 h Chailes Kesteven met his death Abov\ all, 
let the Homo Secretaiy hivcstigate the aupi^j&t'tl motive 
f of the crime, anfl determine whether the dofakatiouB 
diacoveicd by the drecased accountant were tlie dcfal- 
baiiona of Laurem^e Giay, and of I^iircnce Ct ay alone/' 
[Vickers, seeing how closely the con ociures of the 
newbiiaper writer approached the actual truth, clenched 
his long hands in unj^tent misgiving and wrath. What 
business had those journalists to mmdle with the affair, 
^ to atir up doubts, to incite jieople to further search ! 
triu was ovor, the sentence pronounced; why 
couldn't they hold tteir peace and let the taw take ita 
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course t Why couldn’t they forget that hated man— 
at tliirt point Viokero ground bia teeth—who 'aae 'aaitin^' 
for hia end far enough out of their mght ! 

Then slowly hia anger paaeed into teiror. What if 
this agitath)!! should bih^ about a ro)>ne^e ) 

The thought appalkd him* He grew pale, 

and ran hh fingers nervoiifliy ituough his bl(W‘k hair. 
If Gray should remain alive, hin o*an ectrei ^ilt might 
at any time be revealed to the world* slArk'd and 
gazed at the duor^ if even at that mr mtid ]je Cm aded 
lest some emisqaiy of the law should enter the office 
^heie he sat and should demand his sreietp 

f^KAFlEU VII 

A MESBAQE Of ITJ V 

It was on the forenoon uf a Sunday that the w' h-tm 
news roacheu Luuionoi Gtay* On the luvtiHb nijht 
he had faintly heard fi^m a distance tht‘ \VA prepaia- 
ti'iji of the rajpeiitera m the thet^ ul Mt llie awful 
scafff !d wna to bt 'M<cted, Ttruble the feoiiiut 

WAi it did his eo^lT^ltre* Aire.ely hi« 1.^ iiit\ 

life wan Wliy, then, should he (ben* the mere 

passing of ide fiom the bcHiy ? 

Hifi feelings as he sat in the rjjapfl on tlie Sunday 
morning wete those of brave resignation. The short 
address of the i ritfi)ii chaptahi bnun.dii 1 jm clowning 
comfort and {Toaca, Never had ho pra> ed iiioie fen ently; 
never^had dhiiie fier\ice whcnm>e^ir Uv hatl joined in 
it appealed to him with more sacred incaning then on 
this day that ha believed wtuild be hi^ Wt on e;utli* 
Calm still, he returned to liin coil. Hut scarcely 
had he entered when the door was open, and the 
governor of the prison came in, followed by the f'haplaiii. 
They came to inform him that he w (*a not to flfo* 

& heard them blanUy at first, doiibUno: still. When 
at last the glad truth dawned on bis brain, he gave a 
cry of thanksgiving. The shadows that had chased 
about him vanished, and in their place a riiah of gloria^ 
light flooded his souL Life w^as his again, life made'a 
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thousand times dearer by ihe near risk of its loss* For 
a fo^v inomentR lie imagined that he was to be restored to 
liberty aho. But soon he realised that the comma* 
tation of hi*;! sentence still meant tlial he ^vaFt to spend 
the rest of his young <lays as a miserable com ict inx>cnat 
servitude* For tAventy >ears—he felt thot clemency 
might come Uien—for twenty long and bitter years 
he Avos to be a pihKuier, exilccl from t]ie wot Id he loved 
so well; with no other associates than biulal criminals 
and harsh prison oftieials ; with no otlier home than the 
bare w^hitc aa alls of his cell. Oh,how could he Jive through 
all that AAcaiy time ? He AAOuld lie almost an old man 
in twenty yo*us. 

And CJeraldinc—Avould she w*ait for him t Would 
she bo tine to him all that time ^ Ah no, he dared not 
think of hf't in that way now. Befoj^, when the sombre 
«ba<loAv of death hung over him, ho yet hcul hoped to 
meet her again in the biighi woild beyond the grave. 

But in twenty years 1 What woukl he bo then ! 
A clegrfwVd man, A\ith the marks of his it lublf' serA'^itudo 
upon him, depraved and sullied, perhaps,!)} ini imateasso¬ 
ciation with criminals whose impTJsonmnit aa^ss the 
just punishment for the evil woik they had done—men 
w-ho Avere in many cases little above the beasts, 

Kot long did Laurence Gray receive the temporary 
leniency that is aeconled a condemned man. On tho 
foUoAving morning —the Monday morning— ^hc w’as 
taken fiom hU cell, and marched with uthei convicts 
to the prison bath, Tlierc, in the presence fjf w ardcra and 
prisoners, he was ordered to atiij) and Avash Mmself 
in a large tank of not over-clean water. Kis own clothes 
of freedom were then foifelted, and in their place he 
was supplied with a coarse, blue-striped shirt, a rough 
prey short jacket, trou&eis* and vest, and a greasy Kttlo 
cap, a pair of darne<l stockings, and thick shoes. 

He thanked God that Ger^^ine could not see him 
in that hideous guise* But later on he was submitted 
to a yet more degrading process* An eviMookmg prison 
orderly came into his coll, and at once proceeded to tdiave 
0S the little mouBtaohe, which Laurence had held sacred* 
'^en his brown oiufls Avere clipped and clipped with a 
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pair of clamsY dhears, until thero was not a hair upon 
his head that hiB fingers could take hold of. 

Thus shorn and clothed as a convict, ha felt his 
degradation complete* But there was more to follow* 
Every morning he was obliged to go down on hia knees 
in his cell, and with two hard brushes, pniisjh the asphalt 
floor* Already it ao shone that he could almost see liia 
face in it* 

Then his copper wash-basin and tin utensils, hia table, 
stool, and, in<leod, every article in the cell, had also to 
be scoured or polished by him* Spotless cleauliness 
fa one of the prime regulations of Her Majesty's prisijns. 

After breakfast of gruel and bread, some pieces of 
hard tar rope were thrown in to him, together with an 
inatruraent called by priaonera a “ fiddle/* cansiatiug 
of a nail and a piece of cord. With the aid of this in- 
strumont, ho was required to divide tho strands of the 
tar rope, and with hia fingers reduce them to what is 
everywhere known as oakum* 

Four poun<ls of oakum is the quantity demanded of 
each healthy prisoner as a day's work* But it was not 
for many days that Laurence succeeded in Ills task* 
Tho ro|>o hard as wf>od, and iijs fingers, since the 
oltl working days in the Jjancashirc facltwy, had become 
soft and uiurccustoinod to lalK>ur* 

In that cold and comfortless cell, ajid with his mind 
still terribly oppressed, his first days of durance passed 
like long weeks. Already lie l»cginning to feel 
the aw'fid monoiony^of prison life—the worker the e:xer-^ 
ciso in the liigh-wallcd yard, the mornhig visits of the 
governor, tho fussy ofliciaHsni, the food, never varied. 

As to the food itself, Laurence ate little of it. It 
was not api>etfamg. For breakfast, the nanrif.‘OU6 
skilly and flry bread ; for dinner a few soapy ^Totatoee^ 
and two or three ounces of ilLcookednicat* or soup made 
of the liquor the meat had been bcule<l in tlu' day before ; 
for supper, cocoa and bread* This was thcnnvarydiig fare* 
Laurence Gray was among tho first of the prisoners 
that SGasion to be drafted off to a convict station* 
Handoufled, ho was conducted to the dismal prison 
van; pushed Into a narrow compartment, and thera. 
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Ibbked id. The Black Maria was driven off through 
the nof^y streets of London, he knew not whither. 

His noighboure on either side of him kept up a 
lively conversation throughout the journey. They 
were evidently old birds. 

Wotcher, Darkio ? " began one, 

'Elio, Nipper, ycr there, oh ? Whore are we barned 
for this jounioy—thoHcmbs ^ ' 

“ Ay, I reckon thafs the crib. 'Tain’t such a dusty 

? lace. I'd sooner be in there than the Bank any day, 
oung Laoy’e one o’ the screws at the Scrubs, don^t yer 
know ? aa were at Wands'orth last time mo and you 

donea laggin*together. Wot'syerlot this time,mate?’’ 
“ Two years 'arJ/' 

" Oh, that’ll soon parss. Mine’s five stretohea. 
But the cove wot’s between us, ’e’s a lifer, ain’t *e ? ’’ 

Ay ; it's 'im as done that little job at Gospel Oak ? ” 
Laurence did not undorstand the prison slang these 
men used, but he gathered that the destination was 
Wonnwoocl Scrubs Pnson, ami so it provf'd to be. 

On entering the prison ^ates he waa iclicved of hid 
handcuffs. Documents giving full particnlars of his 
name, weight, measurements, case, and sentence, 
were examined and vcriiit'd. After the customary 
bath, he was furnished with other clothes of a vet more 
distinctly convict type than those worn at Newgate, 
and a circular badge that was sewn upon his loft sleeve 
'bore the letter “ L,’' signify ing that he was a life convict, 
and also the letter *' R/' indicating the year, and the 
number “ 99,1 *by whioh distincfive number h* was 
afterwards to be known, his name being lunk* 

During the probationary imprisonment at Wormwood 
fiorubs he was kept in solitary oonfineinent. His cell, 
however, was provided v ith a woorlon floor* His occu¬ 
pation was the monotonous one of picking oakum. But 
saving this, his hardships were not more soveie than he 
expei'tod. The prison was a new one, and its governor 
and warders were Inclinied to ionlenoy, 

The food, though it differed a little from that of New- 

E te, was yet not unwholesome, Ilad whole term of 
I penal ■ervltudo been as free from paiiifiit 
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di^oomforti the misery of hie own mind would hav^' 
been his greatest trouble. 

But Laurence Gray little dreamt of the terrible 
anguish, the torture, the degradation, that were m 
store for him in other and more distant bcenes, to 
which he was soon to be remove^L 

On a certain rainy night Ralph Vickers took up his 
post, waiting, anxiously watchhig at one of the pint- 
forma of the Great Wealem Railway teiminus. In the 
mail train near which he 8too<}, smoking a cigar, there 
was a largo third-class carriage that had evidently 
been specially reserved- 

At last the expected vehicle arrived—a prison van. 
Vickers went toAvards St, keeping in the shadow* A 
prison warder 3i>rang from his ^eat at tlio back, and was 
joined by several other officials in itnifonn similar to 
his own, and armed with awords ami loaded revolvers. 

Ono by ono tueUe men alighted. Their chains 
rattled aa they stepped upon the pavement. They 
were all in prison garb-—short ioo^e jackets, baggy 
knickerbockora of drab tweed with wide black btrijjes, 
blue woollen stockings ringed with red, grey, reel 
worsted ca[>8. Kach eemvict wf>r© IvindciiiTij, and a long 
running chain coinw^cfotl him with his iieiglilKmr by a 
loop through the left liHndcuff. 

They cro!>s<*d the platfurm, guank'd by their w.orders, 
and btood by the carriagerchcrvcd for Ihcru in the train. 
Some of the twelve laughed and juketl as they begged 
tobacco from the crowd Avho watched them. Rut 
the )aet man ot the gang A\alkc(t ^Ith his handsome head 
erect, and with Ms eyes fixed sdeadily Iji'fore him. There 
was a look of hard tlctcrminatiou in his haggard shaven 
face, as he stood in the light of one of the gas-lnmps. 

Ralph Vickers had little difficulty* in rcoogniaing liim. 
Despite the cropjied hair, the sjiuvcn lip, the ctuiviot 
dross, Laurence Gray w^us yet as a pL-inct* among those 
low-browed, criinC'Btained men, Vickers, atill topping 
in the shadows, looked aearchin|,dy at the badge on 
Cray's left arm* He drew nearer. 

" L. B* Ninety-nine/' he murmured half aloud. 

But at the sound of that voice Laurence looked round 
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At the sudden recognition, Vickers sprang forward 
with open hands outstretched, as in true friendship -and 
sympathy* 

Gray,” ho said, be brave. She sent me hero. 
She sent mo here to tell you that— ” 

But one of the warders brushed him roughly aside 
and hurried the men into the carriage. Vickers drew' 
back and diflappcarod among tlio crowd. 

At last I have discovcretl him,” he muttered 1>etwecn 
his teeth. Ckjnvict 99. Crimlcy Prison* Good, I 
shall not forget* My way is clear*” 

And with another look at tho man ho had wronged, 
the man who wa^ now tjcariiig Ihe Ijurdcn of hiR guilt, 
Ralpli Vickers sauntered quietly away, metlitating yet 
another crime* 


CirAFTER VLI 

A rUNAi:. SETTLE WENT 

She sent me here/' VickorH had said; she sent mo 
to tell you that— ” 

That wkat ? Oh, wiiat had been the purport of 
those unspoken words? Oh, cruel, taunting fate that 
had caused them to be left uiihcanl, unkjiowiil She, 
Greraldine, had sent Ralph VieJeers to deliver some 
kindly message that might pivo her imprisoned h>Tcr 
hope and comfort in his abject niincry. Little did the 
officious warder, w^lio so roughl 3 ’' pushed Vickers aside, 
dream of tho tempest of anguish and disappointmont 
that now raged in the prisoner's breast, what wonhl 
Laurence not have given—what increase of bodily 
suflfering would he not have willingly endured if he could 
but have heard the message to its end ? 

“ Bo bravo. Gray ; she sent mo hero*” That was all 
Lauremee had hoard. But even those few words made 
his tlcad heart leap with a strona, new vigour as he 
repeated them. They gave him solace for many a long 
and torturing hour. 

When, with his fellow-eonviots, he had stepped from 
the prison van and entered the railway station, he 
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hadboenoverwhelmed by a aenflc of the terrible possibility 
of being observed by someone who had known hiiri in the 
free world—ashamed to be seen there in that public 
placcj with hiB hands fettered by the horrible chains 
of slavery, and wearing that hideous prison garb bearing 
the unsightly marks of the broad arrow. He had hoped 
that the darkness would shield him from recognition* 
But he had been recogTiiscd ; Ralph Viekons had seen 
him. It was comforting, nevertheless, to know that 
Vickers was a friend—a tnie friend, who did not despise 
him or mock at him in his shame, but who had stretched 
forth his hands in Ryiupathy* 

Ah, Laurence Cray, you did not know' that those 
seeming friendly hands had done the very deed whoso 
bitter piinisJunent you wore now bearing \ that it was 
they that had thrust you into the ranks of the outcast! 
You did not know that the very reason nf Vickcra coming 
thus to behold von was onlv that he might have it in his 
power to push you down yet deeper ijito the abyss of 
misery* Neither did you dream tlmt the words which 
gave you comfort W'cre no words of Geraldine Lucas, 
but only the utterance of a false and cunning schemer, 
who made them the excuse of iij>pruiiching you, that 
he might see the number on your convict's l>aclge, and 
thereby know better how to mark you out for tyranny 
and cruelty, such as only the worst of yt)ur desperate 
Companions would have to endure. 

During that long night journey Laurence, buoyed 
up by the thought of that message, wondering, too, 
how Geraldine had contrived to learn that he was to be 
changing from one prison to another on that particular 
night, rested his head against the back of the scat and 
closed his eyes. The rattling of the railway carriages 
was an agreeable contrast to the terrible eilonco of 
the cell he had left* He could not sleep* The steel 
of his handcuffs rasped his wTists at every movement 
of the cham, and his companions, despite the inter- 
ferencoof the warders, took ad vantage of their temporary 
freedom from strict discipline, and kept up a coarse 
conversation that made nim wish he could close hia 
ears as welt as his eyes. 
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The train had not long started when one of the 
wardere, sniffing the air sttapioiously, flashed his lantem* 
light on Lauienco. 

Ninety-imte/^ he growled, you^ve got Some to¬ 
bacco there. 1 can Bmell it. Out with it. T saw that 
swell give it you on the platform. Come, out with it/' 
“ You mistake, air: I have no tobacco,'* said Laurence. 

Open your mouth, you liar/' ^ 

Iiaurenee obeyed. With a long pencil the warder 
probed under his tongue and about the inside of hi? 
cheeks, l>ut finding that the teeth and breath were 
above suspicion he passed to the next convict, a youth 
of about nineteen, and one of the noisiest of the gang. 

Shoit as hid been their time upon the railway plat¬ 
form, thifr youth bad managed to get hold of soRie 
tobacco from one f>f the onloukeis. Not being able 
to mok( jt. he had b<tuflcd it into his mouth and was 
now chewing it Fearing discovery, Jie had been swallow¬ 
ing the jiiice. Long ftbstinence had probably lesBened 
faib power of rc listing the chemkMl pro perries of nicotine. 
There no med for the UiittUt uv narcb him. His 
pale face betrayed him. 

Laurence ft id not seek to entor imo c (mvcrtatioii, 
Ho had aheady learned that thuic ib little to be gained 
from intcicouisc with the crimnial class. 

In the exoni'io yard at Woimwootl Scrubs, where 
talking, though forbidden, was suneptitioubly indulged 
in, he had attempted to relieve oppressed mind by 
listening to tlio woes of others* 

He was not one of those who haughtily look ^lown 
upon men of a lower social giade than thtir own* His 
early ao^^ociation i^lth the working-men bl the Lan** 
cashire factories had taught him that honest hearts and 
pure and noble lives are not matters of caste dhstiDction, 
Bi^he soon discovered that a convict prison is not 
the where intellectual or high-mindra conversa¬ 
tion bo expected. Among his companions there 
were, indeed, some who had held enviable social posi¬ 
tions, and who, if their crimes had been iindiscoveied 
and unpunishod, would probably have scorned to hold 
discourse with a Blaokbw weaver. 
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But a convict prison levels all aocial distmctions, and 
the wealthy banker who has committed a felony, or the 
clergyman who has fraudulently appropriated the funds 
of charity, finds himself no l^etter treated and no more 
tespectod than the rough who has half-inurJered his 
wife, or the burglar who has robbed a ilucticBa of her 
diamonds. All are criminals. 

The large number of those who were with him in the 
train happened, as Laurence gathered, to be (rimiuals 
of the baser sort* The youth beside him had attempted 
to out his sweetheart^a throat ; two of tho.so oppf^eiite 
wei’o seamen who ha^l hcatled a mutiny; another was 
an Italian, of SufTron Hill, who had stablxnl a pr^lice- 
man ; and a fourth was a low-browed burglar, oti whoso 
face w*ero written the traces of liis manifold erimes. 

Daybreak enableti Laurei\cc to turn his altcidion to 
the passing country. 

How grateful to him w'as the sight of the grecii 
fields and the white-walled cottages with the rosy 
light of the rising sun upon them. Not again would hia 
eyes rest upon such peaceful scenes. Jfe hiion waa 
leaving the o(iU!r world, it might be for ever ; inv w^ho 
could tell if he would survive the long yefti>4 bis 
Borvitiido, e^’cn if by good (londuct he eariRd the remis¬ 
sion of a portion of tho dreadful teim ? As the train 
entered the more hilly eouiitry, he looked anxiously 
out for the signs which should tell hiTu that they 
were nearing their destination. 

At last the sfciliou nearest to Grim ley was reached* 
Here the andval of a gang of convict« excited no great 
interest. Tw'O prison vans waited outside. In these 
the fettered men were conveyed several miles beyond 
tho town.OThe laboured tread of the horses indicated 
that the reads were sleep. At length the piL^niei'n were 
ordered to alight and travel on foot. 

The first thing that impressed Laurence 
fresh air that blew upon his face, carrying the 

faint, sweet, nutty odour of gorae-bloasom. 

He heard a lark singing in the blue sky \ from a neigh' 
boiuring copse & cuckoo called. Around and about 
on every side stretched a wide undulating moor, that 
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rose into high hilU towards the north. Here and there 
the gorao shone in the sunlight like a meadow of gold| 
and through the lower valley a wide river gleamed. 

It was all like a beautiful dream* But the clanking 
of the chain at his wrist, the voices of the oJEcera, and 
the sight of his companions, brought him rudely back 
to hideous reality. 

On the summit ul a high hill in theblue distance stood 
the gloomy walla of his future home, Laurence could 
only vaguely conjecture what this wild wilderness would 
bo like in a winter storm. 

He had a further presentiment of coming hardship 
when, on a closer approach to the prison, he saw the 
pickets of the civil guard-HS4)ldier6 moat of them, and 
all armed with rifles and bayonets—fonn^ a cordon 
round the prison, and its outdoor gangs of convicts. 
Here he saw a party of bogmen engaged in turf-cutting, 
there another gang digging trenches, and yet others 
employed in some agricultural work. 

The large number of warders in their midst indicated 
how careful a watch was kept* Ho looked about for 
the stone-quarries he bad heard of in the train, but 
they were on the further reaches of the hill. 

Presently they passed through a sort of village of 
neat cottages—tho dwellings of the officials and tbeir^ 
families—with a few small shops and a public-house* 
Then came tho ponderous gateway of the prison itself, 
of heavy granito, set in the high wall surrounding the 
buildings of the penal settlement. At one side of the 
gate was the govornor^fl residence, at the other that of 
deputy* 

.^yhenew arrivals were marched into the receiving-ward, 
Tfrpbre their shackles were removed, Tliey were then 
taken by two warders down a glass-roofed passage to 
tho b^thing-houso. Here there were some thirty stone 
baths divid^ off with boards* Ten minutes were allowed 
for undressing, bathing, and dressing again. The warders, 
paraded tho length of the baths to prohibit all talking, and 
to watch that the men made themaelves properly clean* 

After the bathing, they returned to tho outer passage, 
where dinner was served—mutton soup, with potatoes 
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and vegctabiefi. Still remamiag in the passage, they 
were told to take off their shoes and stockings, jackets, 
vest, and knickerbockers, and to place them in a row, 
each man’s suit apart. 

This done, they were marched into an office, where 
sat the deputy governor, the chief wai’dcr, and the 
doctor. The twelve new prisoners were then ordered 
to strip naked, that all marks on their bodies might 
bo recorded and cheeked by the repoi-ts forwarded by 
the anlhoritiBR of Wormwood Scrubs Prison, 

Chaiing at this indignity, Laurence Gray nevertheless 
quietly submitted to the ine<Jkal examination, as he 
had submitted to all other prison rules* 

When he had passed the survey of tlie doctor, and 
been pronounced in perfect health, he was directed to 
take clean umlerclolhing from a bundle near the window* 
In the meantime, his outer clothing hati been carefully 
searched* Even a crooked pin that he had picked up 
in the railway carriage, had been taken out of his jacket* 
Having dressed again, he ^vas provided with an extra 
pair of heavy boots, and a suit of coarse working clothes, 
including a slop jacket of bluc-and-red striped canvas, 
such as he had socn w^orii by some of tlic gangs outside 
the prison* He judged by this that he was to be an 
outdoor worker. 

When, a little later, his hair having been cropped, 
he was being taken with his companions out of the 
receiving-ward, he heard the measured tramp of many 
feet. The otitdoor gangs wci^ retuniing from work, 
for it? was Saturday afternoon, w-hen prisoners are 
occupied wltliin the cells, cleaning up for Sunday* 

Each gang marched past in inilitary order, doubts 
file, attended by its officers, who, as they passctl the 
gate, reported to the cliicf warder the number of men 
under their charge. These numbeis were verified by 
the entries of the morning. Every officer as ho came 
in delivered to the armourers his rifle, bayon':‘t, belt, 
and cartridge-box. The gangs numbered in all some 
four hundred men. They were followed by the civil 
guard, who marched in with fixed bayonets. 

Whra the gates were closed, Laurence and his follow! 
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ware conducted to their reapectiva cells in various 
galleries of the building. 

Left alone in his cell Laurence stood still, while the 
slamming of the heavy iron door echoed repeatedly 
in his heart. A sense of unutterable loneliness over- 
came him. His misery was increased by the deep 
gloom of his cell—a gloom which, m the parts farthest 
from the little window, amounted almost to darkness* 
A long time passed before his eyes grew sufBciently 
accustomod to this obscority to enable him to take a 
survey of hia surioundiiigs. 

The apartment was seven feet long, four feet broad, and 
about eight feet high. The wails were of corrugated iron, 
the floor was of thick Plate slabs. The window, a very 
narrow one of coarse plate-glass, looked inward near the 
heavy door. Under this window was a small flap-table, 
and at this spot only was there enough light to read by, 
A shelf was erected above the door, where the con¬ 
vict’s Bj)ere boots and cloaiiing rags were to be kept. 
There was another wider shelf at the inner end, a few 
feet above the floor. Here was his bedding, rolled up in a 
neat compact bundle, together with a tin plate, a candle¬ 
stick, a tin pint cup, a tin knife, a w^oodeu spoon, a 
wooden salt-cellar, and an ordinary school slate and pencil. 

Under this shelf was his hammock, strapped against 
the wall. In the middle of the floor stood a low wooden 
stool and a wooden bucket, and in one of the cornora 
wore a hand-broom and a scrubbing-brush, with a 
flannel and a piece of soap. 

While he wets making this mental invent©^ on© 
of the warders rail along the gaUery into which the cells 
opened, taking the roll. This was done by counting 
not the men but their brooms, which were thrust out 
under the gap of the doorway of each cell, Ijaurenc© 
was roughly Indden to thrust his broom out also* 

For the rest of that afternoon ho was engaged in 
oleaning his utensits. 1^ warder supplied him with 
clean sheets, new soap, salt, and a caudle, instructed 
him where he was to keep each article, and also how bis 
hammock was to be stung. 

This warder’a uame was Qatmaway. He was powers 
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folly built and soldiorly-lookingf with a florid comploxion 
and am all keen eyes* He lookecl at Lauronc^e eearcldngly 
aa if trying to dLwovor what aort of a man hia now charge 
might be* 

“ When you hear * Bede down * callcfl out,” he said, 

you moat fix your hammock ho ; but not before then, 
mind you.” 

What work am I to be put to, sir ? ” Laurence 
ventured to ask, 

" What do you say ? What's your ‘ graft * to be ? AVait 
till Monday and youUl see* You needn’t expect to he 
playing bUliarda and lawji-tennis here, my lor^l* You’re 
one of them geutlrmen lags, I can see. We’re got no 
* graft * for swells here. H'm, strikes me you want a new 
strap to thia harnmock* The lag that ’was here before 
you was one of the right sort. He was no gout, he wasn’t.” 

Laurence w^atchod the man go out. His first im* 
pression of him was not such as Warder Gannaway 
would have been proud of. 

On Sunday the getting-up bell did not ring until 
Fcvon o’clock. After breakfast—cocoa and bread— 
there was an hour’s exercise in the h^dls. Laurence 
was approached by one or two of the Umg-i^ontence 
convi<;te, whe *islted him furtirciy for news of the outer 
world, Nowspaj>ers were never allowed wiihin the 
prison walls, aiul new arrivals are the only means by 
which intclligcnco of a public nature can ever by any 
covert chance reach a prisoner. 

After exercise, church parade* After t-huveh, the 
usual Sunday's diniffer of bread and cheese \vas servccL 
From afternoon service until bedtime a prisriuer of good 
conduct may have a book to read. 

Laurence Gray thanked Heaven for tJiia privilege. 
The blessed printed words took his inuid for a while 
from the cankering grief and bitter humiliation that 
were driving him to melancholy* 

There was another privilege for which he doily w'oited 
and prayed—the permission to write to hie beloved. 
Every time a convict is removed from one prison to 
■ another he is allowed to write a letter within one month 
of the change* His relatives receive no other intimation 
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of hia removal, and if the prisoner has lost bis class, or 
IB ill'behaved, the privilege of writing is denied him. 

How passionately Laurence longed for the hour in 
which he might pen that first sod letter I It was not 
tong as yet since Geraldine had heard of Idm; not many 
weeks had passed since his cutting-off from the bright 
living world of freedom and light and love. 

Indeed, according to ordinaiy prison laws, he should 
now have been passing hh nine months' probation of 
silence and solitary confinement in Wormwood Scrubs. 

But thc^ crowding of that prison, owing to the recent 
closing of Milibank, had necessitated a premature 
drafting of several gangs of convicts to the country penal 
BettlcmcntB, and ho had been among those chosen to go* 
AU day now he dreamed of what he should say in 
that loiter to Geraldine, The true, strong, heart*wTung 
words ho should put in It made themselves into a tune 
in his head* a sweet tune to which his labouring arms 
kept time. He worked desperately liard in order 
to win commendation, and thereby bring the yeamesd-for 
time of writing nearer. For the same reason he forced 
himself to bear patiently and silently the keenest 
iruJignhics, the most stinging humiJiatious, the 
cruellest abuse. To send that letter one day sooner 
to his beloved one he would have suffcied torture, 

A\ last came the prayed-for time. On one evening in 
ea.oh week there is school for such of the convicts as cannot 
read or write properly, or who have not mastered arith¬ 
metic* I^urence, being well educated, did nutncedinstruc- 
tion,and might employ the schoolhour in reading ordoing 
nothing. On the second school evening after hia arrival 
at Grimley.he was allowed to write hia letter ** home/* 

' Poor orphan fellow I he had no home, except where 
Geraldine was. But the prii^on chaplain's word^, that 
ho might write home,” set him thinking of the Lan¬ 
cashire days, and the little hrmsc in Blackburn, that 
had been his home w^hen he was a child, . 

He covered his face with his hands at the thought of 
what his dear, dead mother would have felt could she 
have known that he was here—^a wrongluUy-brandednian, 
a convict, thrust in among the blood-stained and the evil* 
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Desperately he drew towards him the pen, ink, and 
paper, with which he had been supplied. Orphaned, 
alone in the world as ho was, ho folt that if Geraldine’s 
love had forsaken him, he should surely have gone mad* 
It was but a poor ghost of a letter that he could w'rifte. 
The paper was regulation x>aper, on w^hicfi whs already 
written his name, liis register number, and the date* 
There were lines of printed direclions as to rules he was 
not to infringe. Re was to keep hU Avrit'ug on the lines, 
and neither write between them nor cross iiis letter* 

Ho was not to say anything about any other pj isoner, 
or give any prisou news; neither was ho to use any 
improper language, nor write to any improper person* 
Both the govenmr and the chaplain read and initial 
the prisoners’ Icttoi^s, lliose receivc^l as well as those 
Bent. Anything infringing the rules, or considered im¬ 
proper for Br prisoner to know or make kiiownJs struck out. 

There was a notice on the back of Laurence’s sheet 
of paper, informing the recipient that a reply was to 
be limited to stridly private and personal matters. 
Any allusion to public ailaiiB—any item of general 
news—would be obliterated, or the letter contahiing 
it would be returned. 

Thus tramraelled by regulatiniis, Laurence wrote 
his letter. There was much that he could not say—' 
heart-cries of love that he hatl to rcprcjsa because other 
eyes than Geraldine’s would rciul them. 

But every woiri that was written w as deep with mean¬ 
ing, glow^cd with a whole life’s caniestnoss. And when 
the Icfter was done and sent awaj^, a new hope rose in 
him, and, for the first time since his condemnation, tlie 
sleep that came to him that night w'as sleep indeed 
—restful, and long, and deep- 

CHAPTER IX 

TEX MA8R OF FRIENDSHIP 

Oh Bt certain evening when, as he well knew, Mr. Chris- 
tppher Lucas would be away from home, Ralph Vickers 
cailled at Fenton Court and ashed to see Geraldine. 
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As be was by no meanB siire that und^ ordinary 
circumetanees eho v^ould consent to nx'ei\^€ him, ha 
told the footman tcj say that he bad called cm very 
important buaineas* He waa shoiMi into the drawing 
room to writ for her. 

Ho BAt down on a divan and looked about the familiar 
room vvith ever fro^h appreciation of its Injtury and 
beauty, (^ortiunly. after the dark foggy streeta, it 
was like fairyland; the soft tones of the rich carpet, 
the delicate tdlk of the hanpinpa, the terra-cotta brocade 
of the rouehes and divans, the tall palmn rising in 
shady ccTHcrst, and over all the tender kIow of the stately 
Bcntinci Jainps—ali combined to form a harmonious 
picture that plca^pd his ^irtistic sense. 

For the evil-naturcd Kalph Vickers had keen a lore 
of beaut Jr in outward things as had Laurence (diay himself, 

ISvfcu now. aa hu satisfied eje dwelt on the scene 
about hinn the thought flashed across his jnmd that 
not the least aim ng hia hated victim's sullerings must 
be the contract belween the luxury he had left and the 
bare and liidcous sunroundingB of the hell upon earth 
where, punk deep amid the f^eethlng infainy of vilest 
criminal, he dragged out his innocent days. 

Ralph Vickers siniied com>/If>ccntty at the compaiiaon. 
As he sudlcd he said to hiniocK with cniid satisfaction 
that most Ukclv- inderd certainly, if be cotikl have 
any hand hi the matter—Laurence ftraj would not 
live long in suffer from these altore<T comlitious For 
though the law dUl not now will his death, yet liis 
merciless cntiny did* And Ralph Vickerses ^?tiiiiity 
was more to be dreaded than the law* 

Soarcely had tlnit evil smile died from Viekers’s Upi ’ 
when Ihe door of the room opened nnd Geraldino Lucas 
entered siowlj\ There was a cold dignity in her step 
and t>earing, *^shov hig plainly that she was not 
glad to greet this man wnoni from the very first she 
had instinctively distrusted* She advanced towards him 
with the atatelinesa of a young queen, bowed coldly as 
if she had not seen his proffered hand, and, seating herself^ 
waited for him to state the very important business 
that alone had induced her to grant an interview. 
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^ Her haughty coldness only fanned the flame of hifl 
passion for her. He thought such a manner suited her 
beauty well—^ber wonderful beauty that to-night was 
enhanced by the delicate tint of her dresst a faint, 
tender green as of tho lilac leaf, into whose silken fabric 
scatter^ sprays of rosy-shaded apple-blti8f?om were 
exquisitely woven. Above these hues her fair head 
shone with an added lustre, and her ]>aTe skin seemed 
white as the petals of a lily. 

The sight of her loveliness made Ralph Vickers’s 
hatred for his rival yet more bitter. He would have 
liked to tell her at ojice of bis Itive for her. .^:id her 
passionately how she could allow herself to think 
any more of Laurence Gray—a convict whom the yaliowa 
hod reluctantly spared. But he dared not do this yet. 
He must wait. He must dissimulate. 

** I have come,” he said in a sympatht'tic voice, 
to speak of one who is dear to both of us—to me ns 
m friend, to you in an infinitely greater degree. You 
know whom I moan T ” 

Laurence Gray ? ” 

*‘ycfl.” 

" I prefer that you should not speak of hhn/' she said 
quickly, ovefborne by her dislike of the man t>t‘fore her. 

Then she caught her breath suiidejily. (,‘^^uiil it bo 
that this man reSly knew anything coiict.^rniiig Laurence 
that was worth her hearing 1 If so, she most not lot 
personal prejutUce prevent him from speaking it. 

Meanwhile Vickers's handsoiuo face Isuil assumed a 
pained* expresHinj\, He learned lowardi \k-^. his 
cinaitng eyes fti!) of appealing softness, 
i WJiy do you doubt me, Miss Liioa.'^ ^ Xo, don't deny 
it, I can read in your face tliat yon donut me, I can 
hear it in your voice,y You wrong me very cruelly, when 
my only wish is to sympathise with you and holjj you.” 

Glcraldbie rose, partly to hide her cn\b»ira^:iment, 
, and slowly crosacd the room to the hearth, w'here she 
stood looking at the burning logs, 

** Won’t you believe in my sincerity and trust me t ” 
proceeded Vickers huunuatingly. 

The beautiful girl, influenced by bia voice, and 
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desperately in need of a triend, turned suddenly and held 
out her hand« 

Yes,*' she said impetuously, “ I will trust you 
absolutely. And now say what you are going to 
say about Laurence/^ 

She little droaiiicfl what anguish that newiy-givon 
trust would cost her lover. 

Ralph Vickers saw' how the mention of Gray's name 
sent a sudden flush to warm the wtiitcucss of her cheeks^ 
and a hot jealous anger sprang up in him. Neverthe¬ 
less, his voice was quite calm as he rejoined : 

1 believe as lirmly as you do that Oj^tiy is innocent. 
I have never once doubted it, in spite of the facts looking 
so dark against him. I believe his innocence wilt be 
proved before long, by some means or other; but, mean¬ 
while, I think that those who care for him ahould do 
their best to lessen the liardahipa of his lot. For this 
means I place myself at your diaposal. I will do any¬ 
thing for him—both for his sake and for yours*” 

Geraldine moved tow'arda him, her eyes shining, her 
^■^whol© face suddenly radisnt* 

‘ ^ Do you think it possible to help him now t ** she 
asked eagerly. ‘"Is it in any way possible. Oh, if 
it were ”—she clasped her hands in her oamestnesa 

I would give anything, all I have, to s^rc him one 
moment suffering ! ” 

She said this to the man w^ho w^ould have sold his own 
soul to cheat Laurence Gray out of a moment’s joy. 

“ I am sure it ia (x>ssible,” Vickers replied decidedlyp 
** Laurence himself cannot be reached, of cource; but 
liis warders may be got at, and money given to them 
would secure him as much kindness and comfort os 
a prisoiicr can liave, I have found out where he is.” 

“ I also know,” interrupted Geraldine, in a tone 
that thrilled with gladness* 

Vickers started to liis feet* 

‘ ‘ You know ? ‘How ? ” 

I have had a letter from him ; I will read you some 
of it.” 

Vickers sat aghast, until suddenly it oecurrod to him 
that at stated intervals prisoners were oUowed to write 
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to thw relatives and friende. He cursed in his heart 
the laxity Umt permitted them this privilege. 

Geraldine did not see the change upon his face. She 
had moved away towards the conservatory entrance, and 
was standing there in the shadow witli her back to him, 
“ Shc^s taking that letter from her breast/' he said 
to himself. The thought made his blood boil. He 
clenched his hands convulsively, but instantly relaxed 
them again as Geraldine turned and came back across 
the long room with Laurence’s letter in her hand. 

He is atGrimlcy/* she said in a voice that was tremu¬ 
lous with unshed tears, and then slic bent her mist* 
filled eyes upon the coarse prison paper. “ They don't 
let him tell much—nothing about his daily life. But 
he is well, and does not seem despairing; and for both 
these blessings I thank God \ ” 

The tears escaped, and rolled down her chocks like 
falling pearls. But to Ralph Vickers they were as drops 
of gall whose very sight poisoned his blood. 

Can you write bock to him ? he asked in a stifled 
voice. . 

'' I have written already/' answered Geraldiw^ 
smiling brightly through her tears. “But it 
according to the prison rules print wl on the back of 
this letter. 'They let one say so little. It nearly broke 
my heart to write such a miHcrable little note. But I 
said that my love for him, and my trust in him, were 
just the same, that they would always bo the same. 
That assurance will help hint to bear the long, hard 
da^'s uniil the truth comes out, and he is released/* 

Site stopped a moment, and stood looking doubtfully 
at Vickers, as if wondering whether she had said too 
much, 

“ I apeak freely to you, Mr, Vickers/* she added, 
** because you arc jny father’a friend, and you have 
assured mo that you are Laurence's and mine. 1 know 
Laurence was friendly towards you. He esteemed you 
highly/* 

No stab of self-reproach or remorse wounded Vickers’s 
treacherous heart at these words. He answered with 
feigned ea^estness: 
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^'And I will repay his esteem by devotiug myself 
now to his service and yours. To prove to you how 
much 1 have been trying to help you, I will tell you this: 
1 did not expect he would be able to write and I made 
great efforts to find out where he was going to- I 
aueceeded bo f^r that 1 w^as on the railway platform 
when hh gaug started from London— " 

“ And yon saw him I " cried tjcraldinc, 

** 1 saw iiim and spoke to him. X tried to tell him how 
true you were, and hopeful; but before 1 could get 
out aU tho words, a warder pushed me away-*’ 

Geraldine wallvod to and fro with her hands clasped 
in eagerness. 

*‘How good you woret'” sho murmuted. Her tone 
sent a thrill through Vickers’^ paasioii-fevered veina. 

What did he look like ? ** she asked next. “ Wa$ 
he pile ? Was he altered ! 

So altered that even you might not have recognised 
him. Ho was cropped and shaven, and ashy pale; 
very thin, too, and in chains.” 
chains t'* 

He had handcuffs on, and was chained to the rest 
of the gang by a long chain.” 

Vickers was delighted thus to paint the degraded 
aspect of liis rival* Geraldine—the beautiful, wealthy 
girl, bred in luxury, to whom all haixlflhips seemed doubly 
cruel—gave a short, sharp cry of indignation and grid. 

‘ ‘ And I cannot tavo him—caanot redeem him ! ” 
■he wailed, walking over the thick, soft carpet. She 
looked around the room. ** What right have 1 to be 
here—in comfort, in warmth, in guarded safety—while 
he is outcast and wTetched* with his good name falwoly 
blighted, and his hopca—our hopes—destroyed t But 
I will help him ! ” She stopped, and turned to Vickers^ 
** Did you saj" that tho prison warders might take 
money ^ 1 will give them anything—everything I 

have-^ only ihiy will be kind to him/' 

They will probably take money,'* said Ralph Vickers 
reassuringly, although it may be risky to tempt them. 
I can go down to Gri^ey and find out the wamer who 
has most charge over Laurence. Moat of the oGfioiab 
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of Grimley, I understandp have their homee outside the 
prison, and I would try to arrange with him to treat 
Laurence as well as is possible under prison regime. 
And as I have found out that a convict's life may be 
made bearable or unbearable, according to the kindness 
or cruelty of the warders he is placed under, I have no 
doubt that our bi'ibe would effect a most happy result/* 
” Bribe ! ** repeated Geraldine, recoiling, and the ugfy 
word sounded strange from her [lure lips. Would it be 
that ? Would it be dishonourable—breaking tlie law \ ” 
Vickers smiled. He saw that lie must be careful 
of this noble-niindeft girl’s delicacy. He wondered 
what she would think if she saw Ills naked soul with 
its black record of treachery aud crime, 

‘^It is not eJt^lCtly what the law would approve of,’* 
he answered, “ But you want to save him from needless 
suffering that perhaps might Jeiul to nuulness/* 

** Madness 1 Her golden head was thrown back, and 
her face lifted, white with horror, “ Oh, Heaven t 
Might it drive him to that ? ** 

“ It might. But wo must prevent it. I will take 

all the money I have-” 

'*No, no,” she iiitemipted silencing him with a 
gesture, “I will find the money. It is my duty; 
it is the one thing that I can do now to show bow dearly 
I love him, and that I am waiting ior him stilL Will 
you go soon ? How much mouey will you want t ” 

** A great deal, I am afraid* But at first thirty pounds will 
do* I may have to pay my way to a hearing, you sceu” 
Yd&t you must not spare money, I will get the 
thirty pounds now. When will you go ? ” 

** As soon aa I can get away. That depends on your 
father. By the way, is ho to know of this ? ” 

Geraldine paused on her way to tim door, 

I think not—not yet,” she said slowly, He is 
the dearest of fathers, the kindest of men ; but he does 
not love Laurence as I do; and he might not see that 
good may come of our action in this matter,” 

Vickers smiled softly to show that he understood. 
But when the door closed behffid her liis smile assumed 
a different expreaaioiL 
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Almofst immediately he heard the light aound of her 
returning footsteps, and the soft rustle of her drees- H© 
thought that the room grew brighter as she re-entered it. 

She handed him the money she brought—blessed 
money, that might perhaps buy s^une Ilttio ease and 
peace for her beloved—and then asked when eho should 
sec him agaim 

Befoi'e I start/' he said ; ** as soon as my plans are 
fully made.*' 

Then T need not wish yon Gtxi^speed to-nightj" 
she rejoiniHl. 

He held out liii hand with pleading in his amiic. 

** Will you take my hand now 'I " he asked softly. 
TIis voice, his dark y)ersiia,sive eyes, his whole manner 
had a fascination that was po^v^ei'rul even over those 
who doubted him. And Geraldine doubted him no 
longer. 

“ I have been unjust to you, Mr. Vickers/' she said- 

And then, bidding ium good-nigiit, she touched with 
hers that right hand that hufl driven the knife into 
Charles Kesteven’a breust. Alas! w'hy did not an 
. avenging Fate make the accusing bUxHl-spots re-appear 
lA-^hat dark moment on the smooth white sidu whoso 
outward cleanliness was a lie ? 


CHAFFER X 

THE BiTVAT/s TREALTllSRY 

Yes/' said Warder Gannaway, as he lighted Ms pipe 
by the gas-j(;t iu the UUic publiediouse that Laurence 
Gray hiid noticed outi^ide the boundary of Grimley 
Prison; yes, you may auy aa you like, mate; but if 
there's one sort of a lag I hate uiorc'n another, it's a 
gentleman lag. A chap that's in for faking the broadSj 
or doing a crack, or anyt hing of that sort-^ good out- 
and-outer—I carf keep him under pretty tidy. But a 
gent—one of your ’ristocratic, lawn-tennis gentlemen 
lags—why, I hates the very sight of them/’ 

“ Och 1 you're too hard upon the poor dntieiuea 
entirely, Muter Gannaway/’ said another warder, whose 
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DADie was O’Reilly. ** Now let me ax you what objictiou 
yex have to the lag yez were spakin* of the other day f 
NoWj you know the hoy I mane—what’s this his number 
is again ? Arrah [ was there iver such a head os mine 
for figures ? Him as camu up from London wid the 
last gang. Sura, it was ‘ ninety-nino * wasn’t it ? and 
that’s an alay enough number to remimber any way. 
Well. is there anytliiiig distasteful to ycz in that boy 
at al!» at aU ? ” 

Gannaway did not answer at once. The aroma of a 
cigar caused him to look round the partition, behind 
which a stranger in a tourist suit sat reading a newspaper, 
“ Well* as to that chap/’ he now said, *' he's not so 
bad as I expected when 1 first saw him in his celt. 
He’s not so cheeky as s<jmc. He’s an out-antbout preen 
hand and not up to the graft yet. But he’s a hfer. 
and 1 bet Ttl make sunimat out of him before I’ve tioue 
with him.’’ Here he nudged his comp'inioii’s elbow, 
and added in a half-w hisper ; “ Who s tins bloke in 
the next bar. Jerrv 1 ” 

Faith. I don’t know He's been there for the last 
hour and more—some gintlemaii on a walking tow'cr, 
maybe- Hello! time's nearly up. begorra! Well, 
good-night to yez.” 

Warder O’Reilly went out, wiyung some drops of 
“ Irish ” from his beard. Warder Ganna way pre¬ 
sently folloincd. but htvl not gone far in the direction 
of his cottage when some one touclied him on the arm* 

‘‘ Can you toll me if I could get a ronni for the night 
in one et theSiO cottages, ofiker ? ” a 2 >ke<.l Riilph Vickers, 
“Well,” said iho warder, “if m be ymiVe not par¬ 
ticular as to its size, I believe my missis wonldn*t mind 
taking you in. If yoii‘ll cotuc along I'll see about it, sir.” 

Gannaway was on day duty, and his cvcntjip was free* 
An hour or so afterwards he was sitting at his hearth 
smoking one of Vickers's cigars. Vkkers sat opposite 
to liim. Mrs- Gannaway had just out on her 

Saturday’s shopphig. Already Vickers hiul gathered 
a good deal of information regarding prison rules and 
diiwipline, but ho had uot yet achieve his object, 

“ Now as to this Convict 99* You say that's not his 
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registered number in Grimley. Never mind. We*!! 
refer to him as ^ 90/ Of course you know he's in for 
the brutal murder of Kesteven, the Lotidon aoeountant ?'' 

" I don't know what his crime is, sir. But if so be 
he's a friend of yours— " 

** Friend 1 No, not a friend. I don't mind telling 
you that 1 have a grudge against him. It’s not enough 
for me that he's simply in penal servitude." 

“"^at's a different matter, sir. Well, what might 

J ^ou want to know about him ? I can't break the bye* 
awB, you know," 

“Of course not," smiled Vickers, “That is, unless 
you are well paid— v^ry well paid," 

“ H’m! a man must live, sir; and with a wile and 
B!x children— " 

“ Look here,” said Vickers, jumping to the point 
and speaking with all the insinuation he could com¬ 
mand, “ the man is in your power. You can do as 
you like w'ith him. You can make him very uncom* 
fortable; give him harder work, deprive him of privileges. 
You can contrive that he siiall wnte no more letters/’ 

“ Wait a bit, sir," interrupted the warder. “ Before 
you go any further, what about the pieces ? What 
about the risk I should run ? You want me to make 
it hard for liim. Well, I could do that easily enough 
but not without—ah, now, that looks like business! ” 
This last interjection W‘as called forth by the sight 
of a dozen bright sovereigns, Vickers added two or 
three more, and passed them over to Mr. Gannaway, 
who spat upon them, and slipped them into his pocket. 

“ Now," continued Vickers, “ you can make ms life 
a hell. Never mind what he suflers. You can drive 
him to anything'^anything, do you hear % even to 
killing himself. He’s a curse to his family, and they’d 
be glad enough to hear that he was under ground/’ 
Warder Ganna way whistled, and jingled the golden 
coins in his pockel^. 

“Whewl That’s how the wind blows, eh? But 
it’s risky, sir. If I was to get dropped on, you see— " 
Have no fear. I’ll give you a name and address 
that will find me, and you shall not want for another 
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supply of money when you sAtinfy me- Send me a news¬ 
paper by post, and I fihall know by that that you are 
doing your beat to make his life hard* And when you 
let me know that he is dead —(kad mind you—whether 
by suicide, or by harrl work, Fll pay you five, air, ay, 
ten times the amount IVe now given you. By tho way, 
what happens if a convict tries to escape 1 ” 

You may well say tries, sir, ^Tisn*t often a lag 
succeeds in doing more at Grimley, What happens i 
Why, if h©*s not caught in any other way, he gets a bullet 
in him* Thai's what happens, sir,*' 

Vickers’s eyes glanceil meaning!at Wanler Ganna¬ 
way, and Warder Ganna way aeemetl to understand. 

Tho early hours of the next day ^aw the beginning 
of the terrible work thus villainously plannfxl. 


CHAPTER XI 

IN THE £XEBClyB YARD 

It was earlier in the c\eiUng on that same Saturtlay 
of Ralph Vickeni's journey to Grtmlc^" and interview 
with Warder Gnjinaway, and Laurence f3ray sat in 
his cell re-reading for the twentieth time the letter 
that Geraldine ha<l lately sent him in answer to his own* 
Ho was very tired. He had laboxjrcd hard all day 
at tho stone quarry, and fc-ince his return he had been 
busy with the preparations forSunday—being cropped, 
putting on tho clean clothes supplied to him, oiling 
Ms heavy working boots, taking in and arranging his 
weekly store of soap, candles, salt, cleaning-rags* and 
other necessaries, and washing the Hags in front of liis 
cell door. 

All thos^ things had taken a loiq; time, so that he 
had but a few minutes of freedom before the signal, 
Beds down,” wcniSd be given. But tlie interval, 
short though it was, was long enouga to give him the 
delight of feasting bis eyes once again on the written 
words of that lottcr already learned by heart—the 
letter from his beloved, the only thing of hia own that 
he wae allowed to retain in his cell* 
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He had brought his hard wooden stool close by tho 
little flap*tablc where iiis caudie stood. The flickering 
light of tlio little yellow flaoie shone on the lines of 
the clear message. It was short, and the words were 
chosen with some restraint, for Geraldine could not 
pour out her heart freely in a letter that must pass 
under strangers* eyes. But she had said enough to 
comfort her and austaiu the weary, yearning spirit of 
her lover. 

“ You must not doubt me, Laurence,” she wrote, 
“ You must not tremble because there is no bond be¬ 
tween us; because, as you say, you have nf)thing to iiold 
me by. Dearest, there is a bond between us—the 
bond of love and faith. That in my eyes is as close as 
the tics between parents and children, sisters and 
brothers. ^ To' you, who but for me are alone in the 
world, 1 want to be not loi'cr only, but mother and 
sister too, and best, truest friend. I eaiinot write much 
here, but again I implore you to be hoj>efuL You have 
your life, and 1 am so overwhelmed v/Jth thankfulneea 
for that great relief that I cannot despair of the rest. 
Be patient, dearest, and ht^pe.” 

He kissi’d the letter passioiiatcEy. Yf«, he w^uaild hope* 
"Why not ? He was ianocent—innoctnit! It could not 
be that he would have to huiguish all the bright years 
of his life in penal servitude, WThy, it might be that 
this was the last Saturday that would sec Idm in prison. 
The last ^ Oh, Heaven, that it might be so ! 

The retjiirjg Hisrnal came. There wuij a shock through' 
out the whole biijhibig, a reverbcf ation, as the handriMis 
of prisoners let down the straps iti their hainmocks at 
once. Laurence prepivred his sheets and blanket, and 
then, with many another kiss, laid his belovedletter 
tenderly away betwec'n llie leaves of his prison Bible. 
Finally, he blew out the sickly candio flaine, leaving the 
cell in darkness savo for tho two little streams of light 
that came in through the window and beneath tho door 
from tho nearest gas-burner on the landing. 

Scarcely hod he gat into his hammock when the bell 
for tho change of warders rang through the prison. 
The day warders left, and the night wardoru came oa 
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duly. Presently Laurence; lying think mg in bis 
hammock, was consciuuB of a flash of light across hid 
face. It was the lantern of Jerry O'Reilly, the night 
watch, going his first round of tho ceilrt* 

Laurence little guessed that at tiiat moment his bitter 
enemy—'the man who hated hijn aa evil men always 
hate the stainless and noblo—was close by liim, almost 
within a stonc’a throw of liiw pris^jii walls, plotting for him 
increased suffering, ami seeking tf> compass hk death* 

On the following morning, while the prisoners of 
his particular landing were fit cicn‘i?o in the yard, 
Warder Gannaway took an f^ppoTUinity of closely 
observing the man whom he had secretly to 

torture* 1 Previous to his interview with Ralph Vickers 
he had paid no more noiit e to Oonvirt 99 than 

to any other wcll-behavcfl prkiuicr under his charge* 
He had simply da^'sed him among tiie gmiilcmen 
whom he regarded a« Ids natural enemies and 
possible victims* HiuiseH an ignorant man—formcriy a 
private in an infantry roginieiit, and n(>w gloryiitg io 
his authority over a few *scorc of crijiiinals'-Ganiiaway 
felt himself at a disadvantage in dealing With such as 
were oducatod men* whose f[uick rc^^oguition of an 
injutitico and rea^liness to resent an itufliie severivy 
on the part fff their warders kepi luiii iri constant check* 
Prisonen* of tho brutal sort, the seas^jned lag?^, were 
inciined to the lidief that a warder pt^^ses^^ed unlimited 
y>ower, and they submitlcfl t(^ whatever cruelty was 
impoaxl upon them \othout riiiming the risk of further 
inccnsitig the '‘screw ” against tiieiii by r«'porting him* 
Men of better etlucatiou very wtII knew that a warder is 
bound by the prison byo-laws no lows than tiiemselve^, 
and that a prisoner may report a breach of disci]tliiie 
and appeal to the governor iii wherein a warder 

has overstepped tlie Jhnit of lus authority- Tf ever 
a prisoner reported Warder Ganuaway to his chief, it 
was ten chances to one that it w& a gentleman lag 
who did BO* 

Of course the mere reporting aiTectcd him very little. 
Ho wasseonre in the consciousness that Captain Podmore, 
the governor of Grimley, regarded all convicts as 
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dogs, and that the word of a prisoner was nearer listened 
to in opposition to that of an ofiRoiaL Gannaway's 
principle, however, was to avoid doing anything that 
might be construed aa an act of personal spite, and 
he woe now meditating by what means he could fulfil 
hie engagement with Ralph Vickers without the risk 
of Convict 99 discovering his intentions* w 
He watched Laurence Gray from a distance. The 
lag with whom Laurence was wallcing wore the blue 
braid facings that indicated he was a prisoner ol the 
first class, working the last few months of his five years' 
aentence. His hair had been allowed to grow, and he 
was being fattened up tor his release, so that his wife, 
if she were ^iill alive, might imagine that he had been 
fed like a lord in pri'fon* Laurence appeared to bo 
talking with him with unusual interest. It was a 
small chance, but Warder Gannaway took advantage 
of it. He wont tow ards the two men, 

“ None of that chattering there ! ** he growled* Here 
Ninety-nine, fall back to the rear. I can see what 
you're up to* I know your tricks, getting alongside 
of a man that’s going to be released* You’re sending 
fiome message by him to your swell friends* Fall back 
to the rear* By the loft, close up the files, there*” 
Laurence, thus separated from a man whose conver¬ 
sation had given him a few moments' surcease from the 
bitterness of giiawing regret, found himself placed with 
an old grey^haired man who woe a stranger to hinu 
It was not long before his new companion spoke, 
“Not much chance of choosing one's companions 
here, mate, is there ? ” he said under his breath. 

“ No,” said Laurence* But I see no earthly reason 
why I should have been separated from that man, I'm 
rather vexed, as he happens to be from my own part of 
the country,” 

“ Ohi yes*' Thousand is a Lancashire man. 
Rather a sad case, his. Do you know the circumstances i ” 
No* 1 respect the etiquette of not askiug a man 
anything about his misfortune,” said Laurence, 

Exactly. Quito right. But that man’s case is 
peculiarly sad. His offence against the law was 
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this; It h&ppened that hia child wfts ill with a quinsy, 
and she wanted some ripe fruit to oat. The father 
went out to a neighbouring orchard to buy a pound 
or two of jeimet pears that grew thero. The orchard¬ 
man and his family were all out, and the house was 
empty. So our friend thought he would go to the pear- 
tree and take what fruit ho wanted and pay for it another 
day. He was pickiiig a few pears and pocketing them 
when the owner of the orchard returned^ caught him 
and gave him into custody. He wag too poor to aflIEord 
counsel: his plea that he really meant to pay for the 
poara was not listenetl to* and it was proved that he had 
been unfortunate once before. The case w^ent against 
him. His first ofTence, for which he served two months, 
was that his dog had killed some partridges in the 
preserves of the magistrate who tried him* For his 
second offence, the supposed atealing of four ripe pears, 
the same oonsiderate representative of the law sentenced 
him to five years* penal servitude/’ 

“ It is monstrous [ ” crietl Laurence. 

this day,'* continued the old man, “ your Lan¬ 
cashire friend does not know if his eliild recovered from 
her ilinesB, or it his wife has been able to keep out of 
the workhouse.” 

** Hasn’t ho written or received letters t asked 
Laurence. 

‘‘ No. Unfortunately he lost his marks, and was 
denied the privilege of writing. Until bis release he 
will know nothing of his family, nor they of him- A 
good deal may happen in five years, you know. Ah, 
talking of those ripe pears always makes my moutli 
water. But there you arc, mal^; if we break our 
ootmiry’s laws we must suffer the penalty, 1 broke them. 
Heaven knows I was guilty, and my crime is being 
justly punished., 1 sliall die a convict, for I can*t 
outlive my sentence. There is hope for a strong young 
man like you- As for me—welt, 1 shall have a name¬ 
less grave, I who have mixed with the beat society in 
' England/* 

Laurence looked down at the man’s badge and saw 
that his fiwtence was simila r to hia own—life- He 

□V 
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gatli&rcd in f tirther con vernation th at hie companion had 
been a medical man with a large pracUce in Mayfair. 


CHAPTER XU 

MISHAr OR MUBDEK ? 

Latjbejtce Okay had ht^n.rd many a ead life-history 
during the hours of crt'ivist* an iSundays, when the rigid 
rule against talking home what relaxed. But the 

story of tho rjaneashire in ui ^Convict 2,000—remained 
in hie miiHl. It wivs a blary whieh renuridcd Iiim that, 
unhappy as was own lot. tlif^re wore <ithors among 
hie companions who einlured xiii iiijuBtine not less 
hard. It was prohjibJe that this j^articuJar convict 
ha<i Inst his privilegf rf writing to his wife through his 
own misf^onduct or insuhonlination, hut this made hie 
case no leas piliahfe to Lnurence, who had Geraldine's 
letter to comfort him, What w'ould he have done 
without that tokf^n of her love ? His knowledge that 
it was S:iff5 within the leaves of his Bible made even hie 
dismal cell sexun to him like a home that ho could go 
back to with yileasure. He <Jetermii)cd to keep a strict 
watch over his conduct, and to preserve his precious 
privilege of again writing to (ieraldine six mouths hence. 
That was a long time to wait, but it was comforting to 
have even this fnr-ofT ptcanure to look forward to during 
tho long days of torturing regularity of prison life. 

The influcnccB that now surrounded him wer^ those 
of a ceaseless nionotony and depressioa^ His days 
were utterly jovlcas, hopeless, unl>eautiful. Hia occu¬ 
pations w'cre unmarked by a single deviation from the 
routine of la machine-like discipline. 

Awakened at five o'clock in the moming, he washed 
in his bucket of w^tcr. No sooner was ho dressed than 
a warder came round asking if he wished to see the 
doctor or the governor. The warder was followed by 
one of the convict orderlies, who handed into his oeU 
a little brown loaf—the day's allowance of bread. Then 
came the breakfast of a pint of gmel, sweetened with 
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treAcIe—a nauseating mixturo that he had difficult^'' in 
catingi but which he usually managed to force down. 

After breakfast came coH-cicatuiig, Ho wuslicd 
the slate Hoot with the water Uu had himself used. At 
M quarter to seven he was marcliecl with his neij^hhours in 
BingJo file to chapel for moTjiii*;;; praters, which wore read 
by one of the school orderlies, M tiovcji the vanoua 
working gangs were formed in parties on the n^radc 
graiund. Every uiau was then caicfully sGaivheil by 
the warders, and if any controllaruI nrticios \v(Te found 
concealed about his clot-Uitig—nofrdics, puts, fragments 
of string or paper, iriJecd anything except the one 
article he waa allowed to eaiTv, liia handkerchief— 
they were taken from him. Nothing escaped the 
scare here* ©yes, and woe betide tlie pi isoner who 'was 
found in potwiestsion of the merest friiigiiicnt of tobacco I 

After this first search of tlie day, the ouUloor gangs 
were marched out, attended by their anued warders 
and tho civil guard. Those having work Inside the 
]iTison, liuch as tailors, shociuakors, laundrymen^ and 
stocking-knitters, rcmaiiiCHl in the yard for an huiir\j 
w'alkiug exercise. 

At eleven all retunietl to the piirade-grtnmd to be 
again scarchcil, mid half an hour later dinner was 
Borvesd in the cclla. 

The dinner on tliree days of the w'cek consisted of 
three ounces of fat mutton, or the sanio q\iantity of 
boUed meat res<"mbling indinrubber, with a fevr potatoes. 
On two other days it was a of soup* thickened with 
TOgetiAlcs* On Thursdays a j>ound of solid suet-pudding 
took the place of moat* and r>n Sundays bread and cheese- 

A refit of forty minutes wivs allowed after dinner, 
during which Jjaurcnce was glad read a few' pages 
of his library book* The literature of the jirison is, 
like the suct-pudding, heavy. After dinner the third 
searoh of tho day was made. Then io work again* 
until a quarter-past five* when the priaonera, being 
previously searched for a fourth time, wci'e taken back 
to their respective cells for their sup|>er of a pint of cocoa 
with the remains of their day^s Loaf of bread. 

Every ni^ti as the vaiioua gangs knocked off work. 
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a party of thirty or forty men were selected without 
piTevious notice and marched off to the bath-house. 
With this one exception, the routine of every day waa 
invariablo. The work, the food, the whole turrouodinga 
week by week, never varied. All w^b weary, monotonous 
regularity* 

But for Laurence Gray a change was imminent* 

On the first working day after he had made the 
acquaintance of Convict 2,0fX>, he noticed that Warder 
Gaimaway was unusually strict and watchful. Laurence, 
unaccustomed as yet to heavy labour, had suffered 
many &everc pains in his limbs after wheeling about 
his barrow of large Btoncs in the cuttings of the quarry. 
On this day the sun was very hot, and tlie perspiration 
poured in fitreams down his bronzed face* Every 
time he rctunied with his empty barrow to the cutting, 
he looked about for the water-carrier, ga8])ing fur a few 
drops of the precious liquid to relieve the burning dryness 
of his parched throat. By a singular coincidence, the 
water-can was at those times empty* Twice when he 
was about to ask for a drink he found the can in the 
bands of Warder Gann away. 

All right, Ninety-nine,” said Ganiiaway* It's all 
gone this time. Walt till you come back again.” 

But when Ninety-nine returned it was just as before 
—there was no water for him. 

" None of your grumbling now,” said Gannaway 
gruffly, when Laurence, for the fifth time of his dis¬ 
appointment, ventured a remark. “ If you’re not 
satisfied with your job, come here, into the shade and 
help get down these stones from the top of the slope,” 

Do you mean that I am to leave my barrow, sir ! ” 
asked Laurence. 

“ Yes. Go up to the top of the inclino there, and move 
down those larger blocks.” 

Laurence obeye^ wondering at this change in hia 
work. CUmbing the slope, he put his hands to a heavy 
block of unhewn stone, and, clearing the ddiria from 
around it, worked it laboriously down, inch by inch, 
to the level ground, where the empty barrowa waited 
for their loads* The work waa hard for hia hands, but 
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tt WAS lb change fmm wheeling the loads in the hot buH'^ 
shine, and he was not ill-ploased. Besides, he did 
manage at Insist to get the water for which he crsTed^ 

Ho QSfd been at his new occupation about an hour* 
and in another forty minutes or so it would ho leaving- 
ofl time. Ho had attacked a very heavy bltxik of stone 
that was dlfhcult to dislodge. Warder Grannaway 
now stood above him at tho top of the height. 

** Get below the Btrme^ man* and puli it over from the 
top,” ordered the warder. 

Laurence followed his instructions, and, exerting ail 
his strength, movetl the stone and balanced it on one 
o! its jagged pointa previously to turning it gently over. 
Suddenly, as he stofxl bearing tho w'eight up with his 
Btrong arms, on which the strained sinews stood out 
like knotted cords, ho thought ho saw the warder's 
foot rest on the top of tho stone and give it a violent 
push. The great block swayed for an instant; Laurence 
felt hia strength give way beneath its overwhelming 
impetus. 

“Look out below, there! '* he cried, springing aside 
and falling over. The heavy block of atone came down 
upon his left hand. He felt the bones of his fingers 
enmoh and crack. Then, as the stone pinniped down the 
steep incline, he heard a fearful cry of agony, 

''Help! help! ” shouteti several of the convicts. 
Laurence rose to bis knees and looketl down the slope. 
He saw the block lying on the prostrate body of one of 
his fellow-prisoners. Tic slipped down the incline, and 
with his uninjured hand helped two other men to raise 
the weight from where it had fallen. Then he looked 
into the face of the ina« who had been struck down. * 

“ It'a that lag as was near the end of bia timej” said 
one of the convicts at his elbow. 


And Laurence recognised the man who was in prison 
for stealing the pears. He was qtiitl^ dead. 

Warder Gaanaway had missed hia mark. 
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OIIAPTER XIII 

THE riTRatTIKa TVBAirNr 

By the time that the dcatl man had Ivcen raised into 
Bn empty wlioetbam^^S the groat bell of Grimlej prison 
rang out aernaa the intervomng stretch of moorland, 
and the quarry gang left their work, and fell mto march* 
ing lines* 

Laurence Oray^ his hand bleeding and giving him 
agonising pain, walked in the ranks, thinking over 
the dreadful sight he had just witnessed. VVarder 
Ganna way walk^'d on in front as though nothing un¬ 
usual hatl hap fKMvcd; but at the prfrtrm gate he waited 
until Laurence waa him. 

Thank your stan's tliat you're not in that man’s 
place/* he said gruiTly. ” It was all through your 
carelessness that the accident happctunl. WeO, w^hat'a 
done can't be ht'lpcd. You h;wl bette^r go into the 
hospital ward and get your han<l dressed/* 

“ Thank you, etr/* sabl Laurence, too much distressed 
m mind to think of accusing the warder of having been 
the real cauKo of the terrible esihiniity. 

One of tlie assistant*vv’artlers lhc‘u conducted him 
into the hospital ward, where the body of Convict 
2,000 had already been carried. Ijaurciii?e sat down 
on the first prison stool he came to and waitcxl fot the 
doctor. From where he sat he could hoc two of the 
hospital orderlies undressing the dead body. Tlie hlood- 
Htained clothe^' wci'e carried ay'ay to he cleaitetl, to 
that they might serve again for anoLhet wearer. Pre- 
seAtly the doctor entered, followed by the governor and 
the chaplain. 

Captain Podmore was a tyyjical prison governor, 
atom, unbending, sohUorly, and Homowhat fierce of 
aspect. He waw efrupulously neat and even dandified 
in hia attire, and had the air of one w'ho was not to 
be trifled with. , 

He walked'at once to the body over which the doctor 
was bending, 

“ la he dead t he asked* 
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Qnite dead/' replied iho doctor. * Sis cheat 
is corapteteiy crushed**' 

Here Ijautence came forward, volunteering a detailed 
account of the affair. But the gnverir-r cut him short* 

“ Never mind details, '1 he tlihiss's done now, and cun’t 
bo undone, Confoundod carelessness on somcbfKiy's 
part., that's clear/* 

“What are you cloinsr here, ruy man?’* ashed iho 
chaplain kindly of Ijaurence, 

Laurence explained about liis injored hand. Moan 
while the governor luwl tuni^jd jninujy la the doctor. 

** Better get the inqin^it over llie fellow ]tut 
underground at once/* he HaicL “ Caxi‘t have him kept 
thia hot we it her/' 

Laurence was proKcntfv or'cii l L(y sirp fiuther Into 
the ward, and hefotind biniwjf in n I Tyre nxjui surroumied 
by iton gr^tiiif;!*, behind whicli lie mw p':veral beds with 
the Kick prisoiicT*^ ly^og upon Tlie doctor gave 

him 8ome water to drink, and ]jr-,'ee/eil to dress hij? 
hand with fipUnls aiul bundauc?. The operation 
occupied the best part of an hour. The tinal bandage*' 
were being eewn on when tfic ch-ipJatin who had gori:* 
out, returned sgniti, caiTving a (uip of h<>t ten. 

“ Here, dtniik this, my man.*' lie said, laying the cup 
and saucer it pen a little table. 

You are very Uinrl, sir/' said Laurence gratefully. 

For reply, the chaplain smiled kindly as he iveat 
away. 

“There/* .'^aid the doctor: “ thar. will do. Come 
to ag;vin to-morrow mormng. Von will ba savi'd 
from work for a week or two,'' 

'' Thank you, sir/' * 

As Laurence was goiivc out of the ward, his passage 
was barred by the jnen who were atuniding to tJic body 
of the dead cr-nviLt. Beside it sbioil a loug woodcjt 
shell, roflonibling a packing-case, together with another 
box filled with dirty sawdust. On the unplanetl !io 
of the larger bov a uardcr was chalking the number. 

2,000/* Thitt w'OH to be the d^'cc ised maii'a ouU 
epitaph. The naked body was hrid ih the box, which 
would bo filled up writh the sawdust by and by when the 
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inqueat should have satisfied all proper requirements 
in the matter of formality. Then the lid would be 
nailed on and the curious casket of humanity deposited 
in the bare and lonely prison comet cry. Laurence 
foresaw all this with aicknoea at Ills heart, In looking 
roundt he did not fail to notice that these ghostly 
preparations for burial were taking place wit bin the 
view of several of the infirmary patients. ^ 

An aaflistant'Wardcr reconducted Laurence to his 
coll. After the horror of that quarry death, and of 
the scene he had just witnessed, solitude seemed a 
blessing, an unutterable relief. He thought of the 
poor man who was dead—killed, when, after nearly 
five years of unjust, or at least extreme, punishment, 
he was on the. very brink of freedom t He had been full 
of joy at the prospect of returning to his home, clasping 
his loved wife again to hia breast, learning whether 
or not the little child, for whose sake he had taken the 
fateful pears, had died. And now, he was dead— 
suddenly, by a horrible death—and the humble home 
would never see hia return. His unshrouded body 
would soon be thrust into a nameless grave, and no 
one—not even his nearest and dearest—would ever 
learn the truth concerning his fate. 

And all for the taking of a few poor pears to ease the 
throat of his sufiering child \ 

At the thought of the pity and the Badness of It, 
Laurence gave a great sob-Airy, toarless, but laden 
with his whole soul’s agonised protest. In his utter 
loneliness, in his great need for comfort, he sought 
Geraldine's letter. That fragile sheet of mipcr was 
Ukf a living thing to him, a perpetual wea-spring of 
human love and sympathy in the parched desert of 
his present bitter lot. Eagerly he sought it in. its 
sacred place between the leaves of the Bible. It was 
strangely difficult find this time. * He o^ned the 
Bible feverishly, turning the thin pages with his un¬ 
injured hand, while drops of dread came out upon bis 
forehead. At last he staggered backward with a hoarse 
ciy. 

The letter was gone I 



CHAPTER XIV 

tTHE SDBPEITT AND TB^ l>oy1l 

Nf> one seeing Ralph Vickerfl ho walked down 
Regent Street on & ooitain July morning would have 
f tnagitiad thathe was In any way preoccupied or perpleiccd^ 
His handsome dark face was unclouded^ and hi^ step 
was tight and free. With his faultless clothes and easy 
distinguished bearing, he looked ariatooratic to the 
finger-tips; and more than one girl, as she glanced at 
him in passing, thought what an kleal lover he would 
make^ and perhaps carried bis image mirrured for a 
time in her mind. 

But inwardly he was much disturbed. Since his 
journey to Griinley he had been re veiling in the 
thought that Laurence Gray was tortured, crushed, 
doomed. Occasional newspapers sent by Warder 
Qannaway tacitly informed him that his wishes re¬ 
garding Convict 99 were being carried out. So far, 
this was satisfactory. But now Gatmaway had asked 
him for more money. The dishonest warder’s appli¬ 
cation was inconveniently speedy; but it could not be 
dieregarded. He must be satisfied somehow. 

Vickers was just thinking that he must ask Geraldine 
Lucas for the necessary money, when his eyes were 
attracted by a victoria that was approaching up the 
handsome thorouglifare. There was one lady seated 
iu it, and he knew in an instant that it was (^raldine 
herselk No other w'oman had that faultless poise of 
the bead, that charmhig digjiity and graco of attitude. 
As the carriage drew near, he stepped forward so tl^at 
she might see him. The carriage drew up beside the kerb, 
** I am so glad to have met you," said Geraldine, after 
responding to his courteous greetings* “ I wanted to 
speak to you." % 

She glanced towards the coachman, and Vickers 
understood. She wanted to speak to him about Ijaurence 
Gray, and was wondering if the servant would overhear, 
Por a moment a cold.snake-like anger rose up in Vickera’o 
heart at the thought that but for Laurence Gray she. 
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would have driven past him with the merest cold salute^ 
But he crushed the resentful fcelinj^a* aiul called a 
seducUve sniilc to his lips as she turned her violet- 
grey eyes anain upon him. 

“ I think wo can talk here, safely, if wc speak low/^ 
she said. 

The fuller revehition of her stately ^ace as she moved 
on her euslonn*? in or^ler to lean cio^ier towards him 
made bis passion-thrilled blood run fpilokcr in his veins, 
Hor lon^ fawn-rolrtiircd tdoaU sbowcrl the perfect 
mouldin" of lieJ' lijjtire, and above it her proud, fair 
head and flower'like face rose wit h a rare poetic beauty 
that caught and held the eyes of all who passed her* 

Vfekora imtc(b Uid, how the Hwcet summer a’r had 
brought mldcd ricfincHs t*) hor ehecka, a tender 
trftnsparenc-y to her fsvr skin, Ch, what deli^jhi* ivhat 
triumph it \i’ould he to win this lovely uoraan for hia 
ewn, to share with her her wealth, and to know that 
the man who disputeil her with 1dm was dead ! 

I told you in my letter/* ho began, how I got on 
at Griinley/* 

She nodde<l. 

“Yes. But I want lo know more. A letter doe® 
not satisfy e.n eager heart liko rnino/* She smiled, 
and went on: ** Y<m said von sivw the warder; what 
kind of a man is he f '* 

A very gorid felloiv. Not as honest as ho might be, 
perhaps, or ho woukli/t let us get over him so* ]hit 
he’s tho sort of num a ho (*ftn he trusted, if only for the 
money's sake* to do cvervtfun" he promises to do#’ 

“ And he proinisnl lo bo gotxl to Laiftenco—to be 

" To be as Iciiul us hn ilurcfl be.’* 

Geraldine c lasped her hanrls under tho folds of her 
cloak* 

^ “ Oh, T thank Heaven that wo have been able to 
do this 1 she breathed. 

Then she fiioil her beautiful serious eyes on Vickers’s 
face. 

‘‘ Ton are sure that tho plan is succeeding ? ” 

" Quite sure^*’ Vicketa answered* L have 
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sevoml ftssumnccfl from ilie wfirdi^r (hot things are 
going on very well Anti only rbi^ morning 1 

had a letter from hhn— 1 think in of U as 1 
walking down here, before 1 siw ytor -m It hf sa\fl 
that Lanreiice is Xeing so wtll treitei ili'it ),e Intiiself 
noticed (lie c-finngo, made a Jt^^naik .dxxjil it. The 
W'adler told him- ng 1 had (hiftied hirfi U) do-that 
it was thronizli a lady'^ iniiSi jon 
A liizlit Jiko ihr breaking ut d h\ n own ■ xciir lind- 
ftcape came up^n Ocrnldme & hu-'^ 

'■* Ko fee knovvs T ' cnei* ui,lj s^idvb-iv] irJadness, 
Jfo has proof of my cont Ttiu^fl 1 >\e ^ 

“ The Uct't prntd/^-- ri'plitxL \ i< k^'i i <ni ttave 
bccfuttc tn him a protec I i;u aiijol 

WkoT^’fl ctnnrnand of hi^ and l^^'vtnieg waa 

w'onderfnk No one fiiinKmi twprr- Kt.i now would 
have doubted Ih^nt he sfioke tnitli. 

*'■ Hii\e you llinit Mtev \\ii]i \oii ^ * fk^raluine asked 
suddeniy- T shoutl fike (m “-ci' d 
Vickerrf was m-mtenLardv latmt iilp,uk. JTe had 
not expectefl this. Ihit he ijnsweicil ihuiiedkitcly, with 
oji assumed ret^rt^t r- - 

*’ T am very sorry 1 o Sii% t luit Hia \ e boi rd n \ thought 
it prudent do mi, therc^ votiM bt* d un.er in its 
ialling by am aeeldejii iutn rise,'fe.Hi 1 ^ ^ ^eeeia]ly 

as it cejilainerl an -i]udjt.atiiui b>r uuu 

(Jeraldino x Kpieav'd iSiu^ \ t ^'^ n. i e.dly 1 hoiight 
that Viekr'i's liad ,u tPil ^^r^ngel\ in fen eMir.t: her uirht 
to t^oe a letter eoneeiJiin? [jCoiiTKe in i i' im 11!:4 to this 
maUef in whith plie wsh the }nioi omj eim Xb-'kers^ rmly 
tlseiii^tnifuent. Slue m I'eitl'Mi lii^ i m i \ t'r. ^JQie 

joy of heuriuiT ih^Lt Lauinn hr'^ i w.i- nitife th\rfc 
enough tocrnerathousaml \ -^uch 

‘‘You say there was an .Liipluini-ju ior money f ” 
eho proceeded, just as Viekers tr.utiing his tnvn 
lequost for the gold wherew ii h ti * carf\^ out lijf> U’c'sehery- 
'‘‘I will send j'on BOme more this evein»tg. You shall 
have all that is noccssary, rvtsi if 1 l},i\c to ^aerifif^e niy 
jewellery. You have comforted me exceedingly.'’ shV 
added, as she gave liim her hand. I dem t feel now 
that I^urenoe is far away, although, indeed^ 1 never have 
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feh that. ia 80 con^itaiitly in my heart that I aome- 
timea fancy he is himscif beside me, £\reji this momiz^ 
I was thinking of him so that ho seemed to be actually 
here sitting with me ’’ 

Ralph Vickers smiled an answer to her smile, but 
he bit his lip sharply as her carriage drove away, 

CHAPTER XV 

BBXBWED MISTRUST 

Teat evening, at Fenton Court, as Geraldine and her 
father were at dinner together, Mr* Lucas said, not 
unkindly: 

‘‘ I grieve to tell you, my child, that my opinion of 
Laurence Gray is changing. The examination of our 
books between the January audit and the date of 
Laurence's arrest shows further embezzlements amount* 
ing to a considerable sum , while since his removal from 
the of&ce the accounts have been absolutely correct. 
These facts speak volumes, Geraldine/^ 

**' There must be some Tnistake, father/' answered 
the true-hesrted giil limily; ** I would stake my life 
that Laurence is an iimncent of these thefts as ho 
is of the crime for which he is now suffering unjust 
punishment,” 

Mr. Lucas looked at her with tender sadness. 

** For your sake, my child, I would like to faeUevo 
80 too. A little while ago my faith in Laurence was 
as strong as yours; but the facts are too clear against 
him. Even *Mr. Vickers has been obliged to accept 
guilt at last, although for friendship’s sake he put 
off conviction as long as he could.” 

Geraldine started and grew pale. 

“ Mr. Vickers believed that Laurence embezzled I ” 
she cried. ^ 

Certainly,” replied her father; “ it was he who 
pointed the matter out to me. He seemed greatly dis* 
tressed about it. He had doubted, he said, as long sa 
it was possible to doubt, but certainty at laat was 
unavoidable. He is a very good fellow, is Ralph jokers. 
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I muBi say, my dear child, that I wiah it had been he 
who had won your affection instead of the other one*” 
Mr. Lucas sighed. Geraldine was sjlent, struggling 
with the bitter knowledge that even her dear father had " 
forsaken her in her grief, and that henceforth her battle 
against fate for love and happiness must be fcnight alone* 

“ I have to-day made Vickers manager,” proceeded 
Mr, Lucas presently* The man who had taken 
Gray's place did not suit, and I ani glad of the chance 
of snowing young Ralph how thoroughly I appreciate 
his upright and manly character.” 

Geraldine made no remark of either approval or 
disapproval but she felt the old vague distrust of 
Ralph Vickers spring up again in her mind. 

This feeling was increased by soinctlung that happened 
on the following nioming. As she was going out alone 
for an early walk, she eiieoinitercil ilamcs Stinchcombe, 
the office-boy, who had been sent Avith a message to Mr* 
Lucas. 

“Please, miss,” said James, “I’ve got a message 
for you,” 

. “ For me ? ” said Gomldinc. 

“ Yass. Mr, Vickers, 'o bob to me* ‘ *Jan»ea, if ycr sees 
Mias Lucaa abart Pent'n Court, tell *cr as the letter’s 
been sent orf all right,’ ” 

“ What letter 1 ” asked Geraldine, perplexed at first* 

“ Oh, I d'now,” said the boy. “ I reekoned as 'ow 
you*d know all abart it, Mr, Vickers, Vs fond o 
sending of messages as Is like riddles. But if a ou arat me, 
miss, why, I thinks as p'raps a letter na 'e 'id under *13 
ledger yasterd'y arternooii I were in 'is otfficc when the 
gov'nor—when Mr. Lucas call'd *im art all of a BuddJlf ^ 
Mr* Vickers sent me art before 'im, but Avhen ^e were in 
the gov'ner's room I goes back, don't yer know, and 
looks wot it was 'e’d shoved away so sudden. I didn't 
mean no offence to j^oit miss* I ditn't know as you'd 
bin a-givin* 'im letters to send to 'im wot's—you know 
—to Mr. Gray.” 

“ Mr. Gray 1 ” exclaimed Geraldine. “ What do you 
mean, boy ? Da you say that Mr* Vickers had a letter 
of mine—mjf writing I 
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Well, leastways, it were in a lady*s tandwriting, 
and the piper 'ad ‘ Fenton Court, 'Anipbteatl,' printed 
in blue on it No olleiiee, mias , 1 ain't a-goin’ to say 
anythm' abart it, utid I n^ks yer pardon ” 

But Geraldine interrupted, startled at the boy'a 
ineompreheii^hle information * 

Yon bay that the letter you saw waa addrcRsed to 
Mr. Gray ^ ' 

Yass, ” and even ho felt a little shyness as ho 
answered ' “ It be^fan ‘ My de<vn*st Lauienc©/ " 

Do }ou think >ou could man lire to get that letter 
by some nttans and bung it to me ^ 

“ But Mr Vickers \v\e sent it away, mm/' 

No , it Wcia not that one,” said Geraldine “ Try 
to get the cue you hi my handwiiting, and post it 
to me here. I will if^ward you. well for it ” 

Bight you aie, miss , 111 *ave a try for it. If I sits 
up 'arf tho night a ]ikvnnin' of o'w I'm to git it, git it 
1 will, iniss Mr Vitkers is tiy, 'a is : but 'c ain't more 
fly than mo, I lay ' 

Two d^yn iatir GcraJclmo rcceiviHl a lettei in a boy's 
hand. Ii. was trom ilames iStiriLhcombe and it slated 
that thoinrb be had tned m all manner of ways he bad 
not succeLdocl m hndmg the lettir ho had mentioned. 
He believed il had been destroyed. But he added that 
he could swetVt ho had seen it 

Geraldine was restless with doubt and suspense. If 
the boy spoke truth, as she half behoved, what part waa 
Balph Vicktr^ placing < What could bo the meaning 
of his possO(-Mng the lett?cr that slio had written to 
Laurence Gr<)> ^ 


CHAPTER XVI 

CHaiCKMArB * 

Ralph Vkhkbs was in high spirits. He was dining at 
Fenton Court, and Mi» Lucas was showing him a degree 
of attention that plainly marked the great advanco he 
had lately made in hts employer's eeteeni. It was true 
that Gemldme waa colder to him than usual^ but tha^ 
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did not greatly lessen the satisfaction he felt m having 
BO thoroughly secured her father's favour. Ho imagijied 
that GeraJdine'e coldness proceetied only from her ivisli 
that her father sliould not suspoot her secret eom-» 
muuication with him on Liiiirenco Gray's behalf. ^ 

Mr. Lucas, meanwhile* was privately thinking that 
hia daughter did not show enough cordiality to this 
handaome man who talker! so ch;u*ininjf!v, and looked 
at her with adoration it^ his The cheery old 

I h. 

gentleman fancied that l.is ow[i prewt'ucc was a stum- 
bUng-block between them, L^hIju; k, if hv left them 
alone for a little while, X'iektus would he able with hie 
clever tongue to stir Gcriildhio to initTc^t- ajid w'anntb. 

So, shortly after coffee had been sorvod, the well* 
intentioned father uimouncctl that he had a letter to 
write in his study, and, making liis excuses, lie left the 
drawing-room. 

This waa an opportunity that Vickers had hojied for* 
yet scarcely d^red to expect. llL'i ihirk face glowed 
with satisftuition tts he crossed the room to where Geral¬ 
dine sat in a low chair near tiic now f'rolcss and fern- 
filled hearth. To be alone uitli her unule his pulses 
throb. And yet he did not .^crujilr to dr.-mve her. 

I am ghid of tlda chance of speaking to you/* he 
began softly. I wanted to tell you that there is good 
nows of Laurence—that your [iroteclion is still ensuring 
him comfort and kind tnTatment.*'' 

“ Have you had a letter I asked Geraldine quickly. 
“No/* waa Vickers's suave reply. Ho rcuiember^ 
that oh the last occfisiou of his appesil for money she 
had wanted to pco the letter. He must guuttt agniiist 
such a request this tiino. \ 

“No, not a letter/* he w'ont on, only a ncuspiiper, 
I told the warder that unless lie had aiijtiling very 
particular to say he was to com mu idea to with me by 
means of signs on newspapers* Th!fei time he informa 
me that Laurence is in good health and spirits. He 
also puts the rod ink cross—a sign that he expects 
more money. CDnsidcring the risk he funs, 1 supposo ho 
deseirves it.'* 

** Certainly he deserves it,” said Geraldine; and 
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ii you will give me his name and address outside the 
prison, I will give it to him.” 

Vickers started at these unexpected words. 

row—pv© it to him I ” he exclaimed lightly, and 
yet with a taint thrill of anxiety in his tone* 

Yes,” she replied*i “ I am going down to Qrimley 
to aee Laurence in a few days’ time/’ 

An inward trembling shook Ralph Viekera’s nerven* 
and the blood ebbed away from his face. He had not 
counted on sucli a move as this. It must be prevented 
BOmehow. And yet she must not soe that be dreaded it. 
He controlled liimself to meet the searchiiig of those 
lovely eyes of hers, that had for him now the coldness 
of gems rather than the tender softness of the violet. 
Something in their look told him that her old doubt 
and dislike of him had revived, and a resentful disappoint¬ 
ment filled him with bitterness. But he braced kimseif 
to fight against the tlireatened danger. 

** I am afraid yon will find it impossible to see him/* 
he said, with assumed regret. 

1 have obtained an order to do ao/* she returned* 
“Prisoners are permitted to receive visitors at certain 
intervals. In any case, I am determined to make the 
attempt/’ 

Does Mr. Lucas approve 1 ” Vickers asked, with a 
fleeting gleam of malignity in his sombre eyes. 

She looked at him over the edge of her dainty fan. 
That is a matter entirely between my father and 
myself/* ah© answered, with dignity. 

Kage sent the dark red blood in a torrent to hiS cheeks 
and brow. But secret dread clutched like a vulture at 
fis heart. Nevertheless, he kept hLs soft seductive smite- 
“ You are cruel to Laurence* Passionately though h© 
must long for a sight of your face, he cannot wish to be 
seen by you as he is now—Pilose-shaven^ degraded, with 
the broad-arrow ihark upon his rough prison clothes/* 
She smiled cpl^y. 

“ Do not bo disturbed on his account- He will soon 
know how little 1 care for those outward things. It is 
enough for me that he has not the broad-airew mark 
on his heart, as many have whom we meet day by day/’ 
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She rose in all the dignity of her graceful beauty, and 
moved across the room towards the conservatory, where 
the air was cooler. Without turning his head, V^ickera 
listened to the soft susurrus of her skirts of creamy silk 
and billowing lacc- Ho hated her and woryj lipped her 
at onco^ 

The broad*arrow mark on the heart ? What did 
she mean by that ? What did she susjn^ct ? Surely 
not the truth about the crime ? 

A cold perspiration started out upon hia dellcata wlute 
brow* But In the next moment he had recovered him¬ 
self, and was smiling at his own fears. She hati meant 
nothing, suspected notliing ; the words had only been 
chance ones. It was his secret guilt, not her intention, 
that had given them tlieir peculiar fitness. 

The soft murmur of lier skirts came again. She was 
re-crossing the room towards him. Ho rose and stwd 
before her, with his subtle fascination of look and 
maimer, that might have entlirailed the heart of 
any woman not steeled against him by another love. 

“ Kindly give me the warder's name and address/^ 
she said, with an imperiousness that made the request 
a command; “ then I shall not trouble you for any 
further help,” ^ 

“ In what have I been so unfortunate as to offend 
you ? ” asked Vickers, with assumed humidty. 

We wilt not discuss that,” rejoined Geraldine, 
“ Give me the address I ask for.” 

Ho shook his head, with a kind of tender regret, 

'* I oannot,” 


Geraldine recoiled a few steps. 

** You are afraid ? ” she cried, in mingled scorn aW 
indignation* ' 

" I am afraid for what may come of it,” Vickers said 
coolly. “ I promised the warder that no living soul 
but myseli should ever know his nam* in connection with 
tMs affair, and I must keep my word* It is a dangerous 
business for him at the best, and it would bo doubly 
dangerous if you wero to persist in your intention of 
taking an active part in it* I can disguise myself, 
and can penetrate into places where your sex and your 
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delicacy would never permit you to go~pIaees where, 
even if you should overcome all scruples and venture 
into them^ yout'beauty and fine clothing would make 
you too conspicuous, I am better fitted for acting 
in this matter than you. And I am sure tliat ii Mr, 
Lucas knew the facts he would uphold me in what I say/* 
Geraldine looker! at him elevaeiy. 

“You arc sheltering yourself behind my fathcr^s 
authority,"’ she said suspiciously. “ And what if I 
promise you tiuit 1 will never seek this warder at 
Grimley, but will only write to him from here—would 
you tell me hi« name tlusn 
Again Vickers shook liis head* 

“ I told you I promised lihn never to reveal it/’ 
Geraldine STnilcd at htm —a smile of unbelief tliat 
goaded liim to inward fear and fury, 

“ You doubt me ? '* he cried reproachfully, 

"I do/* she answered, with calm tnithfulncss* “There 
is no reason why ynu should withhold that name from 
me. It is I who am the principal in this matter, not you/' 
She moved to and fro over the luxurious carpet, 
thinking. Then again she stopped before the undetected 
murderer, who was keeping his ]>lace among honest men 
at the coat of her iovcr*ft anguish/* 

“ Listen* Mr, Vickers/* she sakL “ I am going to 
Griraleys as I have told yon, to visit Laurence. That 
will be in tluec days* time. When I have seen Laurence 
and heard from his own lips that his condition baa been 
improved by your interur^sion, then I will give you 
more money to transmit to the W’urdor in th» usual 
wsy* Until then I must refuse to tru^t you/* 

^Alalph Vickers paled with rage and secret terror- 
He felt, that* had ho dared, he could have killed her 
as she stood there before him—ay, killed her as cruelly 
and 03 swiftly as he had killed Glutrtes KcBtcven. And 
yet her beauty dif/zled liim, overcame hia malignani 
hatred, mode him covet her as the only thing in all 
the world that he cared to win. 

-Later in the evening he walked home from Fwton 
Court* baffled* perplexed, fear-stricken. Was his 
treachery about to be discovered ? 
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For a moment he thought of uaing his infioence with 
Mr. Lucae to prevent him from taking hid daughter 
to Qrlmley. But he soon rcaHaed that this hope was 
vaia> His word carried weight with the Kud-hcaited 
old merchant, but the wishes of his dear child would be 
weightier etilL 

Then suddenly an idea fliV'htid on Vickers, bringing 
certain relief. If Luarcnce (jray had ill-treated 

as Warder Gannawaj" aeerml, and had rebelled in 
consequence* he must iiave lost all privileges* and as a 
result would not be pcrniittcd iu see any visiUira what¬ 
soever. If Geraldine went to (hindey she would go in 
vain ! The very jw^rsecution of wliieii L^iurcnce had to 
complain cut him tiff from opjiortunjt>' of eomidamt. 

Vickers* on reaehing his room, gathcrctl ioffcthf^r what 
money he had and sent it Cl anna wav w'ith a letter, 
in which he commanded him not tt* xelas: for a single 
day hia harshness towauls (Convict VJU. Tim letter was 
tyjMj-written. Vickers wiis far too i'Iovit to rifik possible 
detection by hand wanting. 

He had now^ but one umre dJilleuRv U* face. But that 

h 

was a serious one. Where should lie get money where* 
with to contimto the bribery ? ileraldine w'tiidd give 
him DO mon^ unless ho guve ber ]jrfv>r Ihe faithfuSneaa 
of hia trust* And lie would Tu?t»tT a liirpe Finn by and 
by as the reward for Laurciiee <Jr:\v s premature death* 

cn ArrKit xvii 

* THE CKOWNING SOUllOW 

On the night after the disappourrince of Iiis^ treasuM 
letter* Laurence (Sray did not sler'p a instant* 

It was partly the pain from his wouuJcil Laiul that kept 
him awake: but more than atl, it wxw hitter meatal 
anguish* When Ganna way Iwd screed him liis supper, 
Liaurence had accused hijii of taking the letter, to w hieh 
the w^arder had replied with a savage an<l abusive denial* 
In the morning Laurence had put his broom outside 
his door ua a sign that he wanted to see the Mvenior, 
and on the governor’s atrivol he had complained to 
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him of the theft of hi^ Iptter, and stated his en^icions 
of the warder. But in reply to Captain Podmope’a 
questioning Gaimaway had stoutly denied haying 
touched the precious document,” or even known 
where it was kept. As a prisoner's word is never, under 
any circiimstancos, taken against an ofBoiars, the 
governor had merely shruarged his shoulders, and tum©i 
away, remarking dril} tlmt No* 90 raunt have swallowed 
his letter himself. 

Little did Laurence dream that almost at that same 
moment his missing treasuro—Ceraliline's cherished 
message—sent by Oannaway, was being delivered by 
the first post to llalph Vickers. 

His hand was now daily getting better- Once a day 
the doctor, accompanied by the apothecary, came round 
to see him in his cell. Their vihit always took place 
during the dinner-hour, and whatever medicine was 
given had to be taken at once, betwwn mouthfuls of 
his food. SometiTnes. unless he had prepared something 
to receive it, the evil-smelling ointment given him by 
the hurrying doctor would be dabbed down on the 
side of his tin clintier-plate* Then Ijauronce, accus¬ 
tomed as he haft been to refinement ana cleanliness, 
would turn sick, anti could eat no more* 

Meanwhile, the perssecutioiis of the warder continued. 
While Laurence's hiuid was bad, and he could not get 
out with theqiiarry-gang, Gannaway was perforce baffled 
during the tlay* Ihit in the evening and the early 
morning he made Laurence pay the penalty of this 
respite- His ingenious ayatem of constant wonying 
tmiat have cost him a good deal of planning-.* Every 
^tty torment that the low cunning of an ignorant and 
greedy man could de\i3e he inflict on his innocent 
victim, whose gentlemanhood held him patient under 
tyranny that would have goaded an ordmary convict 
to furious aelf-defenoe. Laurence might have acted 
djfieiently had he suspected the warder of personal tU- 
will against him—had he guessed that Gannaway was 
the hired tool of an outside enemy. But as it was, he 
thought ho was being treaty only as the rest of the 
convicts were treated—strictly in accordance with the 
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prison rules—and he Bubmitted to these cruelties as a 
necessary part of the great affliction which Fate had 
dealt out to him. 

But worse woa yet to corue. One morning, when 
Laurence was cleaning his cell, ho found, stuck in under 
the fiaps of his little table, a sharp and formidable* 
looking weapon of steel, w'hich ho quickly recognised 
to be one of the blades of a pair of large iiliears, such as 
those used in the tailors' shop of the prison He 
fltaxted back in a-stoniwhment, gating at the blade. 
How" came it thoio ? Who had brrvuglil it and hidcleji 
it so between the joints of the table ^ Ho could have 
sworn it was not there oji the day before. 

Although at imminent risk of being disturbed, since 
now was the time for t he cell doors to be flung open, and 
for the prisoners to commence ^^'ashing tfacir portion 
of the gallery floor, Laurence stood with the blaile in 
his hand. A suspicion entcretl his brain that it had 
been placed in his cell with the deUberato object of 
tempting him to suicide. It had been new'ly sharj>ened 
at the point, and it offered an easy deatli, s^ucli as many 
a convict whom he had fi|>okm to hourly longed for. 
Many a poor wretch, who was planning to cut shoi't 
his life with the edge of a button skarpmcfl on his cell 
floor, or with a rusty nail, uould have leu]>t at stieh a 
chance os was offend by this wea]K)n. As by a flash, 
Laurence nowu'cmomberedhow oftcj! dannaway’sabuah e 
talk to him had contained suggestions of suicide, such 
as If this 'ere life isn’t got^d enough for the likes of 3 ''ou, 

^ why d’you keep going on in it ? or, If 1 was such 
a miserable wretch as yon, I'd kill myself, that I would ! ** 

But Laurence woul^not kill himself. ,^Not for a sirigft 
instant had the hideous thought lingered in his mind* 
Self-murder might bo acH enough for the cowardly and 
the guilty; but not for a brave man whose honour 
and conscience were fitainless, and vJho, if there were 

i 'uetiee in either heaven or earth, would assuredly ere 
ong be free. To kill bimsclf—w^hile Geraldine lived 
and loved him 1 Such an act would be madness ; 
and even had there been no Geraldine, if the whole 
world were aa dark for him os was the inside of those 
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prifion *walls, yet the memory of hia mother would have 
etayed Ms despalrhig hand^ and the Lancashire endurance 
in him would have home him tluough until God sent 
the end of His own wilL 

What was ho to do with the dangerous implement ? 
The diaeovery of it in hia cell by any of the warders 
meant that he would have to pay a hitler penally. To 
give it up voluntarily to Gannaway would bo as danger^ 
ous as keeping it concealed, for Gafinaway had never 
yet believed him, ile resolved to wait till dinner-time, 
and then ask for the governor, and explain the facts 
to him. Meanwhile he can*fuUy hid tlio blade again 
in the place where he had found it, and went out to 
the light work that hud lately been a Hot led him of 
attending to ihu stove in Uio tailors' shop. He little 
dreamed w^iat that delay would cost him. 

At dinner-time, when ho returned to his cell, the blade 
was gone. Scarcely had he recovered from his surprise 
at this discoTcrj', when a warder—not Ganna way— 
summoned him to the governor's present e. 

The governor was seated in a littio room like an 
office, with the chief warder at hbr right hand, and Warder 
Gannaway standing deferentially near by. Laurence 
was placed in a kind of cage, a space flividod off from the 
rest of the room by thick iron bars. He saw the missiug 
shear-blade lying on the table before the governor* 
Nuniber-Hinety-nine,” said the governor, hFtijig 
the weapon, this blade has been found in your celii 
You know that tho jmsscsslon of such a thin^ oh this 
is an olicneo against tho b^e-laws of the pru^^an, and 
readers you liable to severe punishmemt.” 

^ “ If ytui ple.ise, sir/' cried Jjaurenee, [ had notliing 
TO do with the bringing of that blade iiito my cell. I 
found it there this moniiiig when 1 got up, and I left it 
there, meaning to give it to you at the dinner hour* 
But it seems ihatTwhile I was out of my ooU the man 
who put it there took it away again/^ 

The governor's fierce moustaches seemed to bristle 
in contemptuous disbelief, 

** Pooh! pooh I ** ho retorted sharply, l*ve heard 
that sort of tale before. Who do you think is lili^ly 
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to hide anything in your cell ? I think it far more 
probable that what Wawler Ganna way sui^peota is true— 
that you secreted this weapon in order to make a das¬ 
tardly attack upon iiiio. Ever since your ridiculous 
fiUflpiciona about the taking of your Jotter, your conduct 
towards him has been vioh'ntt and your la-ns^iagoabnaive* 
I sentenco you to seven s in a dark cell, and the lo^ 
of forty-eight marks/* 

Laurence caught dc:iTjerattdy at the bars in front of 
him. The dark celU I Pri^junera who iuid been in them 
said that hoU itself could scarcely be 

Oh, the a^onv of tlio>e t«eveit da vs ! 'I'hc aOTtiv of 
darkness—a darkness so M[ick a.s to he aliaost palpable 
—horrible, suftooatiivj * the of iiolir.nde, of ulter 

desolation and abandonment stji b as inJiko the strongest 
mind rock in the balance between s*anity and madness, 
and force from out the hnivcst heart wild prayers for 
death I And lastly, the afiony of time—of moments 
that are dragging hours, of lionr?. that stretch to centuries. 

Stripped of Ids outer cloth ini', and deprived of ©very 
article or utensil that might nid him in a [mssihlc attempt 
at :5elf’murder, Laurence heard the heavy door clang to, 
and found himself in a darkness that was as the dark¬ 
ness of the tomb* His feet lliitt were eovfTod only by 
his socks at oneo felt tfjc damp eoldju'ss uf the stone, 
floor. The cell was om[ity of funuture saving only a 
stool and a plunk bed. 

At first he neilber ate nor drank the bread and 
water that \vcre given to liim. but fougln, with his des¬ 
pair, turning and tossing Lliroughout the night ou hia 
bard plank bed of punishment* Ids licad throbbmft 
hia brain fevered and his weary linil>s stiff wdth cold, 
under the miserable C!>vcrIeUj, for although it was 
still aummer-tinie the cell was like a refrigerator. 

The only diet allowcHl liitn for the first three days 
was half a pound of dry broad niorniug and evening, 
with as much cold water as he wished to take* On the 
fourth day a dish of thin gniel was abided. The opening 
ol the trapdoor for the pass^ing in of this food formea 
the sole diversion that was permitted For the rest 
. of the tune Laarenoe could only lie upon his plank, 
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the few feet of the floor, or oioucht motionleSB, m ^ 
oomer, thinking* ^ A man must have a wonderfully 
weli-b^anced and cuitivated mind who can find 
resource in the pleasures of fancy under such conditions. 

Laurence Gray, undistracted by outward light, 
saw inward things more clearly* He went over all 
the incidenta of Charles Kesteven's murder as he re¬ 
membered them, striving to find a clue, a suggestion 
that should lead him to the truth* Ho assured himself 
passionately that if he were only free he would certainly 
discover and track down the perpetrator of the crime 
whose bitter weight of punishment had fallen unjustly 
upon himself* 

He was a changed man when he came forth from 
the dark cell* The semi-starvation had thinned him, 
weakened the splendid fibre of his limbs, and the slow, 
numbing torture of bhvekue:^ and solitude had brought 
a wild look into hia eyes* His face was marble-like in 
its deadly pallor, but it had not even yet lost its nobility. 

It was at dinner-time when he was taken back to 
his old cell* He was eating his portion of fat boiled 
mutton when las door opened and the pri^^on chaplain 
entered. Laurence was glad to see his reverend face* 
There was something of comfort in the presence of 
this good old clergyman. 

Laurence rose and offered his wooden stool but 
the chaplain declined it. 

“ No, no/* ho said kindly, “ sit down* You look weak 
and ill* I will stand**' Then he added with sorrowful 
tenderness; I was deeply grieved to hear bf your 
j-unishment.*^ 

f “ It was wrongfully given,” cried Laurence passion¬ 
ately* I know nothing of the thing they accused 
me of having hidden. Somebody else must have brought 
it into my cell.” j 

The chaplain looked perplexed and troubled* It 
was not often that a convict's protestations of innooenoe 
were worthy of belief, and yet, in spite of himself, he 
felt inclined to believe Laurence now. 

If that is so,” he said gravely, “ pray to God for' 

strength to forgive the man who wronged you. Ask 
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Ood to forgive Mm, too ; for Ma guilt h heavier with all 
the weight of your sudoring. Anti guilt without punisM 
iiimit ia harder far, could we but seo things truly, than 
punishment without guilt. The man who&c ^oul is stain- 
less is only ennobled and purified by unjust suHering.’* 
The wild look died out of Laurence's eyes. JIo drew 
a deep breath of relief. 

The worst of such punishment is that it sonietiines 
brings severer ones in its train/' pursued the chaplain. 
You lose your marks, and consequent 1 v your privileges, 
»For instaiiCG, yestenluy a visitor culled with an order 
to see you. But, because of temporary loss of 

good-conduct marks, shr had to he sent away again/’ 
Laurence sprang up, lettmg his tlinner-tin full on the 
bare slate floor. 

“ ahe I VVaa it a liidv ? he cried. 

‘‘ Yes.” 

** And she was sent a\i a v —told that I could not see her 
because I was undergoing punishment forill-condnct ? ” 
“ I am afraid so.’' 

Oh I oh ! ” cried Ijaurence, sw’ayiiig for a moment 
uncertainly, as though a physical Idow had Ix^cti dealt 
him. Ho locked Ids hands together harfi, atid then 
flung them wihUy above his hood. *' Oh, m 3 ' G<jd, 
have pity on me ! have ]nty' on me 1 ” 

He fell on his knees on the hare floor, and, flinging 
his anus across the stool leaned his head u[s>n them 
and sobbed bitterly—dry, tearless. convuLive sobs 
that shook his whole frame. 

Teot^ came into the vihitcdiuircd ohaplain''s e^'es. 
It was terrible and pituul to see that strung man in h's 
prison clothes, with the hideous black arrow marked 
upon them, kneeling there, shaking like a leaf with 
violent grieL 

Laurence had forgotten that ho wa^ not uiono. But 
presently he found the chaplain kneeling at his aide, 
and heard his comforting voice. 

Ask God for help to bear. He will help you. No 
suffering human creature ever yet called to Him in 
vain/* 

Aht you do not know,^’ sobbed Laurence brokenly. 
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** She was all I had in the world—all, all 1 No falher. 
n.0 mother—no ono but her. And slie loved me, trusted 
me through it all. Ten years in that dark cell would 
not have hurt me so much us this—that she should 
come to see tne, and 'ihoultl hear that I was in disgrace*” 

‘‘ Pray Clod to set it right/* murmurcti the chaplain. 

He can and lie ^vlll " 

At Icuht/' cr'wd J^uirenecH, I can write to her. It 
will boon bo UK Jilt ht- ^inee I wrote the last let^r. 

I can write. What 1 does my punishment take away 
that privilege, too t 

Ue had read the an-.uer in the gund clei^^ man’s face. 
VVith a dull or> ho p>.ink down upon the lloor, and lay 
there sobbing. The bell ■‘or the re turn to work resounded 
through the echoing iron walls, 

CHAPTER XVIII 

BEADLY NlfJUT ,shade 

Oke evening when Ijuurence wan ftuftcruig from an 
unusually bitier hifttancc of tlaunaway's tj^aimy. 
Warder O'RciUy looked in upon lum. 

""My bhoy, look here/' ho said, "'iCs meself that 
believes that Oannaway’s being paid by some¬ 
body outside the prison to put the Mirew on yoz. He 
/liver treated any one so dcvjliih bad before, at all, at 
all. Ay, and it*H amazin’ Hush of the rhino he's been 
ever since yoz canie to live wid ua al C rim ley, mo bhoy* 
Don*t say now! alujut it, yo mind now; but kax>6 yer 
dye on him, and 3 fx'll hco, Eaith, and itV jtigt bribed 
rtie’s been/* 

These words s'tuk deep in Laurence’s mind. He 
pondered over them day and night* Kinco he had 
heard of Ceraldinf u fniitfess visit, hia character scemod 
to have altered* Deadened to all outward things by lua 
gnawing hoaTt*angui8h, he had grown reckless, and had 
given Gannaway many an opportunity for getting him 
into trouble. So morcLLees was the warder now become, 
that but for the ministrations of the good chaplaiix 
Lauienoe^s life in piison would have been unbeeurable. 
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But this sii^estion of O’Reilly’s made him his former 
self again* It throw a sudden light upon his path, 
where before all had bcjen darkness- Everything that 
had happen<xl to him, viewed by this light took a 
new aspect, and pointed clearly to an outside enemy* 
But who was that enemy ^ - 

He asked liimself first who had any motive for injuring 
him* There was but one man possible^ and that was 
R%lph Vickers, whoso of>enly‘ClceUrcd love fi>r Geraldine 
made it likely that he would rejoieo at the degradation 
of his successful rival* Yet even \*iekers liad been hln 
friend! Laurence rcniembored now how often he 
had playfully rebuked Geraldine for her groundle^is 
mistrust of him. But that iui»trust of hers weighed 
with him now* He saw it no longer as feiuinine caprice, 
but aa tine insight, a Heaven-sent warning against 
the villain who was to wreck her bappijiiess- 

The cmbcZiilemonts must have been chaic by Vickers* 
And, groat Hc^aven 1 was it. piissihlo that the crime 
also had been committed by him U> cover tho.io em¬ 
bezzlements—to silence ilie voice of (Jharles Kestev-ui, 
who was about to make the dW-losuie of the ollicc 
accounts T And, tliis done, wjis it Mokers wlio had 
falsified the accounts, transferring the deliciencks from 
hia own books to those of liis innocent friend ? 

These questionings, vihieh, ever ^iuce the time 
of hifl first examination by the magistrate* had been 
vaguely haunting Mm, now^ became %iviLl probabilities. 
His former doubts amounted now' almost bi certaintiei.’- 

Eronop the moment when this conviction presented 
itself, Laurence Gray resolved to make his c‘scape fro|i 
Grimloy, The consciousness of his own innocence t«>ok 
away all wrong from the act. He mi^ht fiul; but ihe^ 
attempt wiis worth trying. If he did buL bts liardships 
could scarcely be increased* If he si^ceedeil, he w'ould 
prove hia iiuioceuce and that other's ^ilt, w^oiild rode^ein 
nid life, redeem Geraldine—oh, the sweetuess of that 
last hope I 

UnceaBingly, day and night, ho pondered how his 
escape should be made* He aaw with lus own eyes, 
aa well as heard from what the other lags told him, how 
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terribly difficult a tbiug it was to get away from a convict 
priaon* Even to venture the attempt required a 
degree of daring of which only the moat desperate 
and determined man could be capable* 

Laurence quickly saw that escape from ineide the 
prison was absolutely impoasiblc. His only chajioe 
lay in profiting by a moment in which th(? guards' 
eyes might be off him during the outdoor work, and 
then trusting to his swiftness of foot* 

On account of the lingering weakness of his hand 
he had for a time been occupied in the tailors’ shop, 
minding the prensing-irona at the stove, but when hw 
hand was well he was to be sent again to outdoor 
labour. He askc<l to be put with a clearing gang instead 
of with the quarrymen, and his request was granted. 
He had hoped by this chance to avoid Gannaway, but 
ho soon learned that hin enemy bad followed him eycn 
hero. His new gang was engaged in clearing a tract 
of waste land previous to bringii\g it under cultivation. 
This piece of land was at a considerable distance from 
the prison, f(jr yciar by year the penal colony thrust ita 
reclaiming hands farther out into the desolate wilds 
that lay around it. Here it was a far-atrebjhing waste 
of tangled brambles, with patches of coarse grass, and 
about a quarter of a mile below was the river, narrow 
at this point, but deep. 

Every day when he went out, Laurence carefully, 
but furtively, reconnoitred the ground. Covert talk 
about escape is frequent among convicts, and an old 
tag had once told him that some years before a convict 
t/orking at gardening farther up by the prison had 
^at a happy moment made a run for it, and would have 
got clean off if he had been a swimmer, hut the river 
stopped him, and while he was searching for a fording- 
place he was recaptured. 

Laurence almost smiled to himself now as he thou^t 
that the river would have no power to stop him* He 
had been a clever swimmer from his boyhood. He readily 
resolved that should he ever have the chance he would 
swim along with the stream, and not attempt to cross 
direct, ana if the warders’ bullets should be sent after 
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him, he Would snim under water and so escape them* 
His greatest danger, however, lay in hia prison clothing 
and his cropjJed head. These make it well-nigh ini- 
posaible for a convict to eecape very fur, and there is a 
standing reward of £3 for the capture of an escaping 
prisoner. To this the prison govcTiior often adds 
a liberal gratuity, as he has to forfeit £500 for every 
man who escapt-H, Consetjiiently the whole countryside 
U always on the outlook for men with crop}>ed heads 
and the broad-arrow mark, 

Laurence knew this, and was tonnented with the fear 
of final recapture. But there was no help for it. He 
must be bold and trust to hie fate, Ke was resolved 
now, and he bided liis time, waiting for his chance. 

One morning, while his gang were at work, the man 
next him—a middle-aged muti, iloiug five years for 
burglary—carelessly picked sf^mo berries that w'ere 
growing among the tangled furzi\ and was about to 
put them in hfa mouth, w hen an old convict, whom 
Laurence recognised as his acquaintance, the ex-doctor 
from Mayfair, caught Iiis hand, spying excitedly : 

** What are you up to, man ? Tho^^o berries are 
rank poison—the airopa heUfidonna^—<}}m of the dead- 
host poisons in the world.*' 

‘'Ugh!” muttered the ex-burglar. Hinging the black 
berries away. “ Poison, eh i Well, t don’t want 
to kick the bucket yet, mato. Got a few more cribs 
to crack before then,” and he wont on with his work. 

Laurence observed that the attention of another of 
the gang had been arn^ted by the mention of poison, 
a young log who was in for twenty years for raaft- 
fiUughter,, The young man stepped forw&rd to examin^ 
the berries that his companion had thrown away, and 
day after day he continued to hover near the bush from 
which they had been gathered. « 

Laurence Gray was too deeply absorbed in his own 
^ans to seek to penetrate his fellow-prisoner^s intentions. 
He did not dream that the fulfilment of thoao intentions 
would bring him the opportunity he hinifielf waited for* 



CHAPTER XIX 

FOR UBERTy AND LOVE 

The sixth morning after the five-year man^S careless 
picking of the tieredly nightshade hernes dawned foggy, 
and it was at first thought that the outth>or gangs would 
not be alio wet I to go beyond the pixson w^alls^ But 
after a wliile the fog clcarcil aw^ay, and they went out 
as usual. Only a slight ground iniKt lingered in the 
raw air, clinging to the undalatious of the desolate land. 

But even tins slight mist was enough to help one 
of the cojivicts to the tioath ho desired. Unseen by 
the warders or the civil guards, unnoticed also by 
Laurence Gray, the young lag who was doing his twenty 
years for manslaughter crept wjy to the brambles over 
which the belladonna trailed, and began to eat the fatal 
black bcrricB with a wild eagerness that would have 
been terrible for any human eye to bclmld. When he 
had eaten a large quantity of them, ho went back to 
the rest of the gang with a strange smile on his face. 

Soon afterwanls jaaurence obworred ~u1 though with¬ 
out suspecting the drcatlful cause of it “that ho was 
working uith remarkable speed and vigour. His eyes 
had a glassy brightness, two red spots burned in his 
cheeks, and his whole body seemed tfi have been audderdy 
emlowcd with marvellous strength. He laboured on 
the hard gre^nnd with herculean force. The over¬ 
looking wfirflcrs a.pprnvfxl, and the rest of the gang 
wondered, little thiiikjTig that it was the last time he 
would work among them. 

/ The fog, which hsul be<‘n rolling up again, t>pgaji to 
thicken ominously. LFUircnce glanced about him* 
Presently, if the fog coniintued, ho might make his 
long-meditated atterajjt at escitpe. But he must 
wait for a favourable moment. His heart sank a little 
as he observed the civil guard were gradually closing 
in around the prisoners. 

Ho worked on unceasingly, yet with his whole atten¬ 
tion concentrated upon the movements of the warders. 
Once, on looking up, he caught Gannaway’s eye fixed 
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cnriouRly upon him. A thrill ran through hia yeinB, 
Did the tyrannoiiB warder suspect anything. Could 
he read hia thoughts ? 

He little guessed that Ganna.way would even have 
fiiiggcisted escape to him il he emty dared, in order that 
he might shout him down and win his reward from 
Ralph Vickers* 

The fog grew denser. T^aurenee dreaded at every 
moment to hcfir the great bull of tho piiion ringing to 
call the convicts in* TJic wartiurs prcsscnl m about the 
gangs. But KUtldenly tburo wus u uotuinotion; shriek 
after shriek rent the iieavy air. 

The man who htwl eaten the deadly nightshade was 
in the eonvuljsraus of deairh \ 

Warders and cojivieUs alike wore. f:ei^;ed with con- 
Btcmatian, Now wa.s the Hniu for escajie. 

Laurence gave a L<#ok around, assured himself that 
oven Gaimaway had turned aside. Stealthily he crept 
away from the ranks, lookctl rmind again to make sure 
that lie was not bebig watched, and then darted 
off towards the river. 

Away—awa 3 % over the wild waste land, dow'ii into 
the valley ho ran with all bis sihhhI, making a Siig^ag 
course, lest of the guards?, seeing him, sliould fire 
their rifles. Some of the oonvicls had iscen him start 
off, but they said no word. And in the very instant 
of hia flight the prison-bell clanged out its summons to 
return. 

But scarcely had its first harsh note rung through the 
ever-thickening air when Laurence, running madlv down 
the slope, hcaM a warder’s shrill liistlc. His fiiglit hnpd 
boon discovered; the whiaitle was the sound of the alarm ? 

He irustcxl to the fog to screen him. But already" lie^ 
oould hear the footatopK of Ida pursuers. The fog would 
notp screen him Irom them. ^ 

A moment later a shot whist^.ed through the air, 
strikmg him sharply. He stumbled and fell. The 
footstepa came neater and nearer to him. Ho hoard 
Qaimaway^a voice, and then darkness closed over his 
quivering senses. 

On the following day Ralph Vickers received a letter 
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from Wardor Gannaway contajning this announcement: 
" Shot in trying to escape/^ 

Below these words was a red ink cross* 

Vickerst never doubting that his victim was dead, 
leaned back in his chair with a deep-drawn breath of 
relief* 

** I am safe at last,” he muttered to himself trium¬ 
phantly. ** Safe at la^t * ” 


CHAPTER XX 

THU INFIRMASY WAR© 

When Laurence Ciay recovered consciousness he 
found himself lying upon a stretcher in the piison 
infirmary. He felt a dull aching in his side and back. 
He was faint from loss of blood, but he quickly realised 
that he had been trying to escape, and that his attempt 
had failed* Despair crept over him at the recollection* 
He knew that his condition, even if he should recover 
from the shot'wound that he had received, would now 
be worse than ever, that his pumshment would be far 
more tcmble than had been all the tyranny of Ganna- 
way, and all the mental and physical torture that ho had 
hitherto endured. 

Two of the infirmary orderlies were undressing Mm. 
The doctor meanwhile was examining the dead convict 
who had eaten the poisonous berries* but finding that 
the Buioido was beyond medical aid, he now came to 
Laurence, and* turning liim over, made an examination 
of his wound* i Gamiaway’s bullet had entered hia 
^left bide* Fortunately for Laurence it had glanced 
^ aside after striking one of the ribs, and no vital organ 
was seriously injured* But Warder Gannaway, on 
seeing tho doctor probing the wound, ^did not for a 
moment doubt that Convict 99 was done for* He 
remained no longer in the hospital, but hurried out 
to his gallery, took the roll of the prisoners under bis 
charge, and was not sorry when the bell rang for the 
change of warders* 

Tbt night he sent off his letter to Hr, John Hardy 
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—the name by which Ralph Vickers was known to him 
—axmoiinoing what had happened« and domaadin^ 
hifl blood-money* He had not wait^ to learn if Gray 
was really dead; indeed, so far as his own share in the 
transaction was concerned^ he did not care. It was 
sufRoient for him to know that he had obeyed Viokers*s 
diabolical orders, and had seized the first chance of 
shooting Laurence Gray. He was heartily glad of 
being able thus to bring to a climax the risky business 
that he had been engaged in. He had lived in constant 
fear of being discovered taking bribes, and he now saw 
his opportunity of ending hia danger by claiming the 
final lump sum that had been promised bitn as hU 
reward fur Gray’s death. Already ids special harsh¬ 
ness to Gray had been noticed by the other warders, 
and Jerry O’Reilly in particular had dropped some 
very pregnant hints on the matter. 

“ Bedod! the Irish warder had said one evening 
in the public house where they ’were wont to meet, 

it’s mortal strange, me boy, that yez can ailoord to 
trate ue like this, and you wid a wife and childcr to keep. 
It’s little a Government ofiicer like 3 * 0 u an’ me can earn 
on the top of his wages ; and what's twinty-onc shillings 
a week, at all, at all 1 Hut so flush of the Hjino as ye 
are, Misther Ganna way, I’d just like to be aft her askin’ 
how yez manage it ! ” 

“ I’ve nothing but my wages, Jerry; 1 swear it,” 
said Gannaway. 

“ What ? And wasn’t it five shitlijjgs that yez spent 
here od the drink only lust Saturday night I Arrah! 
be careful, boy, be careful now,” « 

“ Well, if you must know,” returned Gannaway^, 
** I had a few quid left me by my old aunt that died ;i> 
few months ago,” 

“ Well, well, then, me boy^ if thjt’s the way of it, 
all right. But, d’ye see, it’s mighty suspicioaaJookin’ 
whoa a man has such a full pocket; and it was just meeeU 
that WBB remimbering about the lag that w'os put into 
chokey last week for having the tobacco in his cell. 
Of course we all know fine that the weed couldn’t get 
inside the walls of its own accord. Many’s the pretty 
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bribe I miglit have pocketed meseK for smuggling in ft 
tAdfco of it to a Ug. But it wouldn't do, me boy; no, 
faith ! I*d sooner bend in me resignation to her Majesty 
at wans.” 

** You make a mistiiLp if you think IVe been taking 
in tobacco to any lug,” said Gannaway, “I wouldn't 
run the risk,” 

** No, yours is a safer gaiue, eh * What ftlniut No* 
99, now i Ah, jL's flivjlisli hml ytz are on the poor 
boy, Shme, it's a (iectsit wH('beha\ed grntleman that 
he 13, if hc'fi only tcH done \\ liat the pood of puttin' 
the screw on hitn so miuhtv hud? Why don't yee 
pocket the buhe and 1 i\t him itlono ^ ” 

Ganna way made a sullen retort Ho knew very 
well that his hirsh conduit towr^rd'^ Gray naa becom¬ 
ing the talk of the whole pit^oji, and he was in terror 
lest the cause of hiR si'venty sliould rc^ich tho ears of 
the Principal Accordingly, the clhnJoc that had m w 
arrived gave him supiemc fiction. He determintd 
that when he received the ex]»ei ted reward from London 
he woulfl quiotty make the money secure, and qa soon 
as possible appK ft>r rcuioval to another station. 

Until Ids letter of apphuvfum U} Vickers was actually 
posted he believed that Gray was beyond the doctor's 
skill; and it wa^ only on the next morning, when ho 
was called upon to attrnrl the petfunetory inquest upon 
tho body of tho biiicide, that he heard that Convict 99 
wa'^ alive and progresMii*! weth 

This discovery mailo no (bfferenco to him, however* 
Vickers would never know any better. ' 

*“But if there's tinv particular reason why ho wants 
him out of tho way,” G innawav said to himself, ** why, 
^he'll be ju^t as ocunfoi table believing he's underground 
as if he really there.” 

Laurence Gray rwas badly wounded, and his loss of 
blood weakened him terribly. But the shot had been 
extracted, and the doctor, who was a humane man, 
had given Laurence an early hint that he was out of 
dan^r The comfort and the better food of the infirmary 
warn were welcome to him, as they aiwayfl must be toft 
wretched and half-starved convict. 
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Among the Grimley prisoners every conceivable 
device was resorted to iti order to gain admission to 
the hospital^ and the pains taken by e<3nvicts to sham an 
illness were uiieuding. ■ Many^ while at work^ would 
deliberately maim thomselvesj or they would eat soap, 
and, foaming at the mouthy make prctcTLce of having 
fits. They would even chew glass so that they ndghi 
spit blood and i^rsuado the doeior that they had 
pulmonary hauinorrhage. Fainting were frequent; 
but in order to test tbo reality oi tlve ilJuess, both real 
and sham invalids were treated alike, A great bucket¬ 
ful of cold water was thrown over tbem^ ami the process, 
though haid upon the gtntiiiioly sick prisom^r, was a 
speedy means of exposing a tmlingerer* Kvery one 
who complains of illness in prison id regarded with 
suspicion. Many a man among liis fellow-convictK 
would have wiHinirly changed places with Laurence 
Gray for the sake of the ilaily glass of port, the beef-tea, 
and other luxuries with which he indulged. 

But liaureuco had not been long upon hia dick-bed 
before he learned that the biller [icnaliicrt that he 
hud foreseen were all too surely threateninL: liim. The 
prison governor was furious. The line ol ioOO exacted 
by Govomment on the successful escape of a prisoner 
had been so nearly forfeited that CaptJiin Ptxlmore 
now looked upon Convict 09 as his persfmal enemy, 
and ho determiiiixl to punish him to the fullest extent 
in his power. 

No more now—not for yeacould Laurerum hope 
to hold communication v^itSi the <iut.sidc world that for 
him meant only Geraldine Lucas, hU beloved, his frienjl, 
his all. 


CHAPTKR XXI 

FAT1L£B Ann 

Ah, yes* Ralph Vickers is a fine fellow—a thorough 
business man, and at the sanie time a thorough gentle- 
maii> upright and honotirablc* He's come to be my right 
hand in the ofiice I think, of making him my junior 
partner." 
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Mt< Luoad made these remarks at the elose of a 
little speech on hubiness matters as he sat at break* 
last with his daughter one morning La late autunm. 

Goraldiue did not answer. But her father saw that 
she did not look pleased, and ho sighed as he leaned 
back in his chair. 

I wiih you liked him better, my dear,” he said. 

T wish that every day.” ^ 

Why, father f ” asked Geraldine, with a sudden fear 
at her heart. 

“ Well, in the Ikst pl.iec, because he deserves it. And, 
secondly, because 1 shoukl be very well pleased if 
you could reward hmi far his long devotion to you.” 

“ Father! ” 

Geraldine had started violently and grown pale. Mr. 
Lucas bent forward with an earnest look in his kindly 
blue eyes* But before ho spoke again his gaze dwelt 
anxiously on her delicate face, dead*whlto as a narcissuB 
petal above the dark heliotrope colour of her dress* 

You are getting pale and thin, Geraldine,” he siud 
tenderly, ** You fret too ranch. This will never do. 
If it goes on I shall have yon ill,” 

** It is nothing,” she rctunicd, bmiling. But her 
father shook his head. 

“ It is very hard for me to sec you sacrificing your 
he^dth and happiness and beauty t(j the memoiy of a 
bod man, my dear.” 

Instantly her too colourless cheeks were flooded 
with vivid criifibon. 

** Oh, father, tan you speak so ? ” sho exclaimed, 
in bitter reprcjach. Laiitoncc Is not a bad man. Have 
you-^yoity—turned utterly against him now ? ” 

^ Mr, Lucas’s cheery face cloudetl at sight of her pain. 
It is right that we should bo merciful, my child,” 
he said gently. J, as you knOAv, have never been quick 
to condemn any man. But wc must not be blind. 1 
loved Laurence Gray almo&t as my own son, and it 
hag been hard for me to withdraw my trust from him* 
I fought against the facts as long as 1 could. But now 
I am convinced that he is an embezzler, and in all 
^babUity a murderer, 'His bad conduct in prisOQt 
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too, makes his gmlt certpain* Such a man, Geraldine, 
has no right to a place in your pure heart; and if he 
had loved you, would he have actkl so as to forfeit the 
privilege of writing to you, lot alone seeing you ? No, 
no, my child* He's bad ; irretrievably bad t ” 

The Bush had faded again from Geraldine’s face, 
leaving her deadly white as before. 

“ More than that,” continued her father warmly, 
“ you don’t think it, and can’t help it, but it is a dis¬ 
grace for you to have been engaged to a man who is now 
in penal servitude, branded for life. People talk of 
it a great deal—that you* my good, beautiful girl, who 
hardly knew what crime meant should be betrothed to 
a convict 1 It is a great grief to me, Geraldine—a very 
great grief.” 

And tho old merchant’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ It will all come right m time, father,” said Ooraldine, 
rifling and putting her anna lovingly around his neck. 
** But you must not aak me to give up my faith in 
Laurence. I cannot* I bcUcve iu him fltiU, as strongly as 
ever* That report of his prison otTenccs made me waver 
a little—for a time—but now I am convinced that there 
is Bome terrible mistake—if not something Avorae— 
at the bott^jui of it alL Every day since then I have 
bean thinking over it, trying to iind a clue to the niy^tery, 
Whert about these investigations you told [jaureuce’a 
solicitor to make ? Have they resulted in nothing ? ” 
They are abandoned,” answered Mr. Lucas stidly. 
*' I saw that it would be of no use to continue thorn.” 

She Hrew away from him quickly. A rush of sudden 
tearfl blinded her beautiful eyes, f 

don’t ask you to lose faith in Gray. GoniMine,” 
said her father, turniJig towards her, ‘‘ but I think it% 
right that you should give up all personal connection 
with him. Why shoAild you hcaitf^ ? His owm acts 
have broken the engagement between 3 "ou. Besides, 
what is the good of keeping it up 1 Ho will not come 
out of prison until his time is finished. , He will bo 
dead to the world for at least twenty years* Indeed, 
young Viokerfl said he thought it very likely he would 
uev^ come out at all, considering the tenibte hsird&hips 
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of tho life, e^^peciftlly if he continues to behave badly, 
and so bring upon ilim'acif thete extrooniinary punish¬ 
ments ? ” 

“ KaJph ViekcD^ that ? intcmipird Geraldine, 
stopping Ruddcnlv in ht^r walk to ajvl fro. 

Yoa/^ rcfjlu^ Mir Lucan, not noticing the pnaaionato 
meaning that imdcilav the qnietiioss of htT toiie—not 
knowing, tithcr, every w<^rd f)f his was ^tabbing her 
young hcai k He haid at* Munc tiino ago, fUid I must 
say 1 a"rcc \^ith hiui* It grieves me very deeply to 
reflect that (iriv's heliavionr in [uison has been such as 
to draw upon him pniiidtiuvnl that in only given to 
the worst piiNoiunn/* 

Geraldine dl^l no I speak, Slie wan pacing tho room 
again, slo\^] 3 \ full eif in\^ard tumolL 

“ I am setting ctmliniird her father^ with a little 
sigh/' and f .dioulti hko to i cc ^oti scttlotJ in case anything 
should happen if) mI want Ut see von safe in tho care 
of a husband who loves yon and will devote his life to 
you “Hinc ill whom, after long triid, f can repose pei'fect 
confidenee, i^^dph VielxTHissiielKi inan.Gerrildine —open- 
hearted, noble Uj theenre, uiiil deeply in lore with yon.*' 
Did he 1^*11 *fOn he was in Imo with me ? *’ a^^ked 
Geralcliiie qni 'klv. 

** rime it fur a lontr lime/* aosworeil her father, 
wirh a Bui y(‘^te^^Lty I taxcfl him 

with it, and ho conJe^^^fd it. I proinbal to speak to 
you on the snlijeet, and his faee shriwM his graiitudo, 

I nhoiild cerl/tirdv he ^]v}, jny ehitL if you could Pot 
asidnyoiir f»rrjutli<^e.s against him flnd see him ah he is. 
l^am growing attachcit in him, and omild receive him 
very heartily *af« *jiy soji. I shtnild UWto be assured that 
^my wealth and business would pass into tho hands of 
one who would well look after them/* 

Mr, Lucas look^l at his daughter apMalii^ly, 
his surpriFie her wluilc face was aglow with burning seoiiti, ' 
Father/’ ftho cried vehemently, I would not marry 
Ualph Vickers it there were not another man in all the 
world f You jjraiso him, you think he is good ; but he 
is only deceiving you as he deceives owers* i$ 
cunning and heorlJesa—a false friend, a hypocrite, luid 
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a sooundr^ll I warn you him* Scarcely a 

ward of truth over comes from his Itps/^ 

Mr, Lucas looked shocked and grieved, 

“ Qeraldine, those are hanl things to aay of a man, 
who, I believe, would lay his life <iowii for you~hard 
things to say of any man witliout real cause and proof,” 
“ Ralph Vickers is Um sort of man to take care that 
there never shall ho any r>]icn cause or proof,” she 
returned earacstlv- He doc?* hi^ di wf^rk in secret* 
If I were in your jilacc* lie wfuNuhl not remain in the 
office another day, t am coiuijieerl that he is dain^cr- 
OU8, that every kinrlncsj> \"ou do hiai now will tuni 
back upon you ami slab yon at so mo future lime*'' 

** At any rele, he can't treat me wurs^^ Lfnm the other 
one did,” said her father Intuniy. "Ami 1 must saj', 
Geraldine, it seems ver%^ stTnin :e to me that you, who 
refused to believe strong evideneo e-/aiiist t'‘ray, sliould 
Gpeak so uncharitably of \dckcrs wiih'-ut any cause 
whatever. It is all jjrejuilice, nothing more. But it 
makes me very unhappy,” 

And with that Mr* Lucas left the room* 


CHAPTER 



BLOOD MO^KV 

Fbobc the very moment in wldch he had received Warder 
Ganna wav's significant messatre, ” in trying to 
oecape,” Ralph Vickers (uul been n clauigCil man, A 
weight*had been Hlteil frotn Ids mliuL Anxiety and 
terror, that for monlljs hud stnikeil with him unsetm, 
fled, and in their place e;uno sruiliiiv self-eonluleiiec* 11 is 
youth was renewed; tl^e F>i*^iO'tttirc Ihtcs of care <]is-% 
appeared from his face, Now, as he h-oked at himself 
in the glass, ho felt more worthy to hj Geraldine Lucases 
tover. 

"Tt did not occur to him that the in.scrtion of the 'word 
*‘doad” in Gannaway's hurriedly-wntten sentence 
would have made the announcement more satisfactory 
—that, in short, a man might be shot wHhout 
be^ killed. He never doubt^ that Laurence Gray 
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was really dead. His belief was supported, too, by 
Ganna way’s demand for the reward money* a demand 
that had since been repeated more plainly in a second 
message. If doubts had troubled him, he had only to 
go round to the office of tlic Director of Convict Prisons 
in Parliament Street atid there verify tiic warder’s 
information ; but ho w'oiikl liavc shrunk from doing this 
teat it should eoineliow direct suspicion against him- 
Probably Ganna way had counted upon his caution 
in this respect* otherwise he could scarcely have hoped 
that his deceiving report wtaild bring him the money 
he so impatiently awaited. 

McariwJiile, tlie necessity of immediately providing 
that reward money w'as the only difficulty that re- 
iiiaiucd to harass Vickers, llic sum he ha(l promised 
Gannaway was a large one, and he must pay it. But 
w'here was it to come from ? 

He ha<l not got it himself. Neither could he now 
get it from Geraldmc* although he knew that she had not 
been able to confirm her Huspicions of htb diahonesty, 
and that she sulfered acutely from the doubt as to 
whether she was injuring Laurence Gray by thus with¬ 
holding the tnuney that might have lightened his hard¬ 
ships. The failure of her attempt to get an interview 
with her lover ha<l left her as perpilcxed as before with 
regard to Vickers’s conduct. She did not know whether 
to consider Laurence’s prison offences and punishment 
as proof that nothing had ever been done to relieve his 
condition, or as the bitter result of her own sudden 
withdrawal of help. Sbe inclined, however, to a deeper 
distrust of Vicketrs, especially as, at the time of her visit 
.to Grimley, the warder's money had only been due 
■ two days. . She had taken it with her to the prison, 
intending to pay it herself, despite the risk. *']3ut her 
failure to seo Laurence, and by any means to discover 
the warder’s name, had made that course impossible, 
She was utterly powerless, and it was the anxiety of this 
forced inaction that was preying on her health and spirita. 

Vickers knew well enough that no plea he could 
invent would now be plausible enough to induce her 
to give him the money he required. Otherwise it 
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would have inspired him with a kind of fiendish pleasuer 
that she should unwittingly pay the price of her lover^s 
blood. The thought of this made his tongue itch to 
tell her that Gray was dead. But he m>i3t not—he 
dared not. No one must suppose that he had any 
private com mu nicati on with Orimlcy Prison^ any private 
source of information concerning Laurence Gray, 
Geraldine herself must not think that ho had received 
any news from the prison sinre ceasing to act on her 
behalf. No, iki. He must wait* He knew that the 
prisHm authorities wouhl not notify the death. A 
convict dica like a dog, and is huried like one. 

He must wait patieutly, satisfied in the eonacioimncss 
of his own safety. Hts heavy debt of guilt had been 
paid by Laurence Gray, Now that Gray was silenced 
for ever, none other would seek to drag that past crimo 
of the killing of (■harlea Kesteven out of the obscurity 
into which it had sunk. 

It was probable that Goraltline would only Icam 
of her lovoris death when Ictter^writing time came 
round. There would be no letter from hirUt and in 
her suspense she wouhl implore her father to write 
to the authorities in Parliament Street. Then the truth 
would bo known. 

The blow would half kill her, of course, but Vicker?* 
trusted in the recuperative powers of youth, and tlie 
healing effect of time. After an interval she would 
consent tr> marry him in obedience to her father’s wushes. 
So would his triumph bo secured. 

Ho Battered himisclf that he had by this time thor¬ 
oughly worked his way into Mr, Lucas's confidence- 
He was now w'ell“i>igh indispensable to the old mer¬ 
chant ^ and his personal fascination had helped to win, 
for him what ho had sebemed for—an influence over 
Geraldine's father second only to that of Geraldine 
horsolf« * 

Now in his peTp1e:!iity about Ganna way’s reward 
he thought of Mr* Lucas, Ho must bonow the money 
from him. It would seem only like an advance Tipon 
his salary. He had thought first of a possible embezzle¬ 
ment, but that would not do now* With wealth, love 
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and honour within his reach, he would he a fool to com- 
mit an act of petty diahoneety. It would be much 
better to go openly to his employer and a.sk him for 
the monev< would not be required to state what 
he was going to do w^ith it. Even if lie were asked, his 
invention woultl not be at fault for a He. 

He waited in h\s room in the olTice for Mr* Lucas to 
come in* It u lider limn Uio usual time of his arrival. 
What could be detaining him ? Vickers wondered a 
little, ini patient iy. ile bail a letter to write—to 
Ganna way* He oliliged to wriic it at the office 
because uf having no tyjMnsiiUT at hfune. Hand- 
W'riting, even in a (IjsguJscd stslo, would Eiava been 
too risky, alUuuigb his eonnnnideal ions wore always 
short and bis Htatoments adn^Uy veiled. iSonietimes 
they were uiiHgncd, but Tisually tlicy were signed “ John 
Hardythat heijig the only name by wliich he was 
known to Wanlcr (Jaiinaway, 

He reflcctcibnow, ubiJe waiting for Mr. I>ucas, that the 
moment wits opportune for writing this letter—the one 
that was to accompany the reward money, and the last 
that he intended to setnl. 

The typewriter wuh on his table, and lie began to 
work at it. There was no danger of iiilcTruption except 
from the arrival of Mr. Lucas, and lie was of all men 
the least to be feared, I'erfectly candid himself, he 
suspected no one of secrecy. Twenty letters might 
Itavc lain about, cpciij and he would not think of prying 
into their coni cuts. 

As it happeiLf^<l, after having waited so long befote 
beginning, Vickers had hardly composed half-a-dozcji 
lines of his letter when Mr. Lucas made his appearancc- 
5Ie greeted bis favourite as wanniy as ever, but Vickcra 
noticed at oiLce that he was unlike bis usual self. He 
looked older, and ^is florid, kindly face hod a cloud 
upon it, 

** Something has disturbed you ? Vickers asked 
quickly, moving his chair meanwhile so as partly to screen 
the typewriter, in which was stiU the half-finished letter. 
Yes," nodded Mr* Lucas, sinking into a chair, “ Tve 
had a talk with Geraldine this morning*” 
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And then he told what had been said, omitting only 
the strongest parts of her pairinSonate comlemuation 
of the young manager* Viekers listi^ned ivith a grave 
face and eyes slightly drootx^d, 

“So thtw’s no hope for me?” ke said, when the 
account of the hiterview was ended* 

Not just now, it apymrs,” i>'lneiantfy answered 
Mr, Lucas* “She's bitterly unjust to y^)u, Vickers- 
1 can't understand it* But you must furgive her, 
Sho'fi blinder I bv hrr grief about <irav. J believ^c she’d 
hato any man who wanted to him* We can 

only look to time to alter hiT miiicL Bnl mf^anwhilo 
she's growing very frail and wijiie*'’ Ho .-^lujok his 
head sadly, “H grievrs mu to sco it* I’m afraid 
shedl got ill uftloss sonu thlng can be divuc.” 

“Something must be duiv'.'' said Vickers aimo&t 
fiercely* “Sho must be made to fortret that man* 
Heavens ! ” he exclaimed hotly,“it's a nhaino, a sin, that 
sho should fret abotd a worthless blarUi^uanl like that.” 

At the end of this outbutvib ho sigiicd bitlcrly* At 
the flame niomi'nt he cast a. qiiit^k glance l>iickward at 
the machiiio upon his table lo assure liimself that his 
letter wae safe* *Mr. Lucas siirhed irH>* 

“I know it* Vickers: 1 feel the same, ll is prtiiifrd 
to me to SCO her sulferlng fur ihe sake of a man who 
wafl never worth a ihougiit of her hearl* ibit women 
arc made so* Wc caiid liclp it.'"’ 

“ Why not tak^' her away ftir a chatigc uf scene ? 
Vickers suggcHtod* Somewheie iduuad—to the 
fioubh France, for in.4c.uce. For iier own sake. 


perhaps, who might nrd- cojisent to g(\ but if you uT;go 
it upon her for ymir Hake, she wou!il yield.” 

** For my sake ? ” • 

“Yes, You have not beem well lately- Von need 
change badly. Take it—at least a short Limo I 
will look after everytliing here,” 

“ A good idea,” said Mr, Lucas, his countenance 
bright-ening* “ A very gocxl iflea, indeed* 1 will talk 
to Geraldine about it.” 

“ TBen when she comes back perhaps she will hate 
me less,” murmured Vickers with another sigh. 
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There w&s a tap at the door* The office-boy entered 
Arith a telegram^ which he handed to hie maater* Mr* 
Lucas, after reading it, sprang up In haste. 

“It is from Rivers* I must go at once/’ he said* 
“ Good-morning, Viokers*” 

And the money subject that had yet to be broached ! 

Vickers rose in alarm > inwardly cursing that business 
telegram* He must make sure of Gannaway’s money 
to-day* If he lost this opportunity ho might not readily 
get another* In his eagerness he followed Mr* Lucas 
through the outer office. 

Meanwhile, Stinchcombe* the office-boy, who had 
loitered behind, looked round the manager’s room* 

Hia sharp eyes caught sight of the lialf-composed letter 
in the typewriter. Ho bent over to look at it, observ¬ 
ing that it was not the ordinary office paper* Vickers 
was an expert typewriter, and Jamea Stinchcombe, 
who was learning, was interested in Vickers’s work* 
He now went to pry into it with no other object but 
that of admiration. But, as he read tiie lew lines that 
were visible, he gave a low whistle* 

Strike mo lucky 1 ” he exclaimed. 

He slipped out just in time to escape observation 
from Vickers, who was returning with an open cheque 
on which Mr* Lucas’s signature was still wet. Vickers 
proceeded to finish the letter, never reflecting that he 
hod acted with less than his usual caution in leaving 
it thus for a moment exposed* 

On the evening of the following Warder Ganna- 
way duly received his expected letter with its citblosmo 
oi bank notes. 


CHAPTER XXHI 
TH^. anvss OF dkspaie 

It was well into the month of November before Laurence 
Gray was strong enough to be removod from his bed 
in the mfirmory to undergo his trial on the charge of 
attempting to escape from prison. The surgeon do- 
muired at the removal of his patient at a time when 
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to disturb him might cause a relapse, but his romon- 
Btrancee passed unheeded. One of the directors of 
convict prisons was then making his periodical visit 
to Grimtey, and Captain Pod more demanded that Con¬ 
vict 99 should bo brought up for examination. The 
governor of a convict prison has great power, but 
that power, nevertheless, has its limits. .-He has authority 
to act aa judge in all casca of offence against the byc-lawa 
of the prison, but he may not order any man corporal 
punishment. In cases where flogging Is necessary, the 
offender is rem;tjidi’d to aw^ait the next monthly visit 
of the director. 

On being aumTnoned, Laurence, wearing only his 
under-flannels, with a blanket thrown over him, was 
taken out of the warm inflnnary by a.n assistant w'atder, 
and conducted to Ko, 1 ward, Avhich is a prison within 
a prison. As he p:u3setl out of tlie doorway to cross tho 
mnrinary exercise-yard, a blast of cold, wdiitry wind and 
sleet mot hitu, and sent a chill through his whole frame. 

He was thrust into one of the separate cells to aw^ait 
his turn. This tiiao, as he wntj an in valid, he w as spared 
the discojiifort and indignlly of being stripped and 
searched, but the cold uf that cell was torriblo, and lie 
felt how' very much his illness had pulled him down. 
Happily he had not to Avuit very long. Trials in prison 
are conducted with surprising spwd. A large number 
of convjcts on remand were to bo brought before tho 
director, but only one of these preceded lyaurence* 
It WiW one of the cari>et-makers, a brutal ruffian, who 
had DUfdo a murderous attack upon one of the warders. 
I>aurence passed hitn at the entrance to the governo %*3 
room, and noticed his pale and terror-stricken face. The 
man had jiiat been sentenced to two dozen lasIiGS ofi 
the “ cat/* 

On entering the room Laurence fmind himself in the 
same cagc<l cumjiartment wherein lie hibd liecu oneo 
before, when he was reported by Gann away for having 
the scUsors-bladc in his cclL Ho stood ag^unst the rail, 
fronting the table at which the director sat side by 
aide with Governor Podmore and the chief warder. 
The director was looking over the report upon which 
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the convict wae now brought up, and having read this, 
he referred to a large volume, in which was entered a 
full and minute history of the prisoner, with particulars 
of his original crime, his conduct since his arrest, and 
alt reports made against him. The director wae thus 
enabled to see at a glanco what sort of a man ho had 
before him, and the ofieiicce alleged against Gray were 
grave and nuincroiis. 

In response to some low^spoken remarks of the 
governor, the director, a severe loo lung* military man, 
nodded, belleving, no doubt, that the convict, Ijaurcnce 
Gray, was worse even than the brutal wretch who had 
just been desei v(^dly ordered a (logging. 

Warder Gaimaway was out with his gang. The charge 
against C^mvict 9y was, however, supported by one 
of the principals who had been ))Teseut on the occasion 
of the attempted cst^ape. Ho britdly dcaf.ribed how 
the prisoner had taken adv antage of the fog, and made 
away from bis gang ttnvnnls the river. 

And y<ui say ho was shot ? asked the director, 

** Yes, sir,” said the principal, Warder Ganna way 
promptly firtnl at him.” 

Quito right, too,” muttered the g^Jveruor. “ Pity 
the oiiicer not a i>it more sure in luri aim.” 

Whero did the shot alriko ? ” asked the director. 
“ It was only u HchIl avouiuI, 1 sup]wise ? ” 

Yes, sir,” Wits the reply, and the director turned 
coolly to the repfut. * 

Laurence hoard rejily with suppressed hulignatirm. 
Only A flcph w^ound ! Why the shot hod gone‘within 
half AH inch of killing liim. 

^ *' And the man is coiiiinualiy losing his marks—he is 
*insubf>rdinnto 1 ” 

“ Very insubonlinatc. TIio ofheora of Ms ward aro 
continually having ^rouble with him.” 

The governor turned to his superior and made eomo 
remarks in commendation of Waider Gannaw^ay, Then' 
addressing Laurence again, he aaked : 

Number 99j what have you to say in excuse for the 
ver 3 " serious offence that you are oharged^with 1 ” 

“ I have nothing to say, sir,” replied Lauienca, 
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** except that my life hero was unbearable, t believe 
that the day warder of my —Garmaway—has 

been bribed by someone outside to act towards me 
with unnecessary cruelty. Others, too^ Ijuve suspected it.” 

‘"Impossible^—utterly imiKyS:iblc ! ” angrily retorted 
the gf)vernor, 

“ I observe an entry hero,” s^dd the director, turning 
to the book, referring to a viMt <a ilr. and Miss 
Lucas. Did either of thcKc have ceminuidcation 
with the warder ? ” 

“No,” said Oajjtain l^odLiion^; saw no oiio 

but myself and the cliaplaiu. 'I’iicy ciiiuo in a carriage, 
and drove av/ay again at ojn c. piisoner was in 

tho punishment cells at Uie lime, and, v>f course, could 
not be seen.” 

“ Quite so. I can see he's one of I he wf^rst of the men, 
although I should not have tlaiuudit so from ids face,” 
said the director. “ Lei him be flogged. Give him 
three dfl:^e^.” 

The governor then addressed Lnurmec. \>}io had grown 
deadly pale. 

“ For the offeaeo you hxiyts enmiiiil ted the punishment 
must be severe. On your dijiini^sal iVoin the infirmary 
you will be taken to the puuishiucnt celts for a month. 
You will have ihrcetJozcuhi'iliesDud'^ixinoiitiiHinchains.” 

The signal being given, the warder led tho 

prisoner away. 

Stunned in brain as if from a lu ayy ]-jhy£^ical blow^ 
Laurence walked dumbly hark to the inlirrnary ward. 
It was strange that he did not eollidp Avith the walls 
and doors on the way, for he luovxxl like a sleepwalker, 
Bceing notliing, heariiig ntitlung. Even the bitter cold 
could not rouse him to ci>iisdoii!?uess. Oiie^ or twice/ 
from sheer bodily wciilcness. ho swuynh and would have 
fallen but for the supjKJrt of the i\'arder at liis side. 
He was put into bed. Fur hours he lay in the same 
torpor, speechless and motionless. But when night 
came his dazed spirit awoke. Agony filled bia soul 
—agony mingled of bodily pain and of bitter, intoler¬ 
able humiliation and indignation. He turned on his 
pillow with a sharp, fierce cry. 
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The night warder came to his bedside, bnt, finding 
that he wanted nothing, went away again, muttering 
a reproach. Laurence did not heed him, but lay with 
close-clenched fingers and fevered brain. He was 
terribly near to madness just then. 

The lash—for him I 

His whole body revolted—not from cowardice, for he 
was no coward. It was not the physical pain that ho 
most dreaded. It was the stinging shame, the branding 
outrage to his manliot>J, He writhed as the thought 
of it burned into Ilia brain. Was there no escape ? 

A lurid idea came to him. There was death f He 
was burning and sliiveiing at once from the dangerous 
chill that Ilia journey across Iho cold exercise-yard 
had given him. He would refuse to eat. He would 
tear open again his half-healed wound. His fingera 
moved with the intention, when a sudden thought 
restrained him. 

There was Geraldine, If he were to die he would 
be separated from her for ever. No, he would recover- 
Hope and love of life spjang up again within him, though 
still the words that had stunned liim rang in his ear, 

‘‘Thoiash! The lash! The lash 1 " 


CHAPTER XXIV 

TUE TYPEWRITTEN LlJTTfiR 

Ah, James, you here 1 I want to ask you something. 
Come into the library,*’ 

c‘*Yaag, miss/* said the officc-boy, who had been 
sent that morning to Fenton Court with a message 
^ from Ralph Vickers to his master. The boy followed 
Geraldine into the large warm room. He stood near 
the door, twirling his hat nervoualy between his fingers. 
Have you discovered anything more about that letter 
in my handwriting that you mentionfMl some time ago ? ” 
W*y, no, miaa, I dunno as I 'ave. I never seen it 
agen, not that sime one. But— " 

** But what ? interrupted Geraldine, obsendng a 
change in his expreaslon* Have you seen anot^ i ** 
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** Not in yoiar ^andwritin% mies. But I were just 
a-wonderin* if a letter as Mr* Vickers were a-writin* 
of the other d*y was anythin’ as would interess yer. 
*Twer 0 a tjrpewrittcn letter, yer know, Mr, Vickers, 
*e*s a dab ’and at that ’ere writiii* machine. Ts words 
is just the simo as if they was printed-” 

‘‘ Tell me about it,“ said Geraldine enoonragingly- 
“ Weil, miss, the letter as I were a-speak in* of, it weren’t 
on the hordinary horiice xmper ; and 1 puts my eye on it 
w'en he went artside yvi* Mr, Lucas, ’EM ’ave bin in 
a rare state if *e'd a-know^ as 1 seen it, I reckon.*’ 

“ Why, do you mean that the letter w\'is not a buBi- 
ness one—that Mr, Vickers had some reason for not 
wishing it to be Been ? GcrHyiiic asked. 

That’s jiiat abart the aim of it, miss. You see Mr* 
Vickers, ’e’s a *cutc un, *e, is, w'en ’e wants to do any¬ 
thin' for hisftclf-” 

Well, and you read the lett-er ? ” 

“ W'y, no, I didn’t reatl it all, coz w’^y, it weren’t all 
finished don't yer know, Wat 1 did sec were somethin’ 
abart a ’undred pounds aw Mr. Vickers—no ; I'm a- 
tellin’ yor wTong, 'tw'oreu*t Mr, Vickers as were a-send in’ 
of the money, but Mr, John ’Ardy, w'ich, if yer arst 

tl 

me— 

The boy hofrituted, Geraldine moved impatiently. 

/* Who is Mr* John Hardy ? ’* she asked, 

‘‘ That’s just the wery question as I w'OS a’arstin’ 
of myself, miss, *E ain't got nothin’ to do wi’ the 
orfice; I knows that much, anyway, sez I; ami bein’ 
aa the* letter said as Mr. John ’Ardy sends’crewith a 
’undred pounds in Bank of England notrc-s and will be 
obliged by your sendin’ of a noosjnf^cr aeknowlecfg- 
meat o’ the slme, in the usual way, I wore a bit puzzled,^ 
miss- But two or three days afterwards I got a idea ’oo 
this yere Mr. ’Ardy w^as. Mr, Vickers were a-lookin’ 
at a noospiper wot *e took out of 'is little black bag, 
and as 'e were a-foldin’ of it in *13 ’and, I seen a addresa 
written on it. The name as it were sent to was the fiime 
Mr. John ’Ardy, at Mr, Vickers’s lodgings, whore there 
ain't no such person a-Uvii\ And then, miss, I guessed 
as *ow this yere chap was Mr* Vickers hiaaelf*’* 
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“ Ah I murmured Geraldine 

She diamjsflcd him, and then walked to and fro> tor¬ 
tured with x>orploxity* The boy*s information meant 
more to her than ho Tlmt mention of sending 

a newspaper aeknowlcdgniont ** in tho usual way*” 
was e^ipecially sus]licit>us in her eyes. During the time 
of their joint scheme for relieving Liim^nce Gray^s 
sufferings V'ichers had told lier that the Grimley warder 
acknowledged receipt of tho hrihes hy means of newa- 
papera. U"as lie continuing to do ao unknown to her ? 

If fio, it could nut tie fur good, llaljih Vickers w'as 
not the man to sf>enfl his money aecretly for another's 
benefit~and that other hi;^ rival, too, why did 

he screen himself under a false name ? If hia purpose 
was to do givfnl, I he re would be no need for this digulsc, 
since the risk li> iipun tho warder's yide. 

Geraldine stojjpedj dislurfjc<l and anximis, and leaned 
her hot forcliciid a gainst the cold inarlle otlge of the 
mantel]decc. Her groat distrust of Vickers made any¬ 
thing scerr\ poF^ihlc ami yot there was not a single thiug 
she could accuse him f>f. She could not even question 
him about this letter that James f^linchcombc ha<l seen, 
since to do so would get tho olhcc*hoy into trouble. 

She was torn with dintbt, and yet her hands were tied. 
She was like one groping blindly in the dark. She 
felt that ill some way Laurence needed her help, and 
yet she could not tell how t-o give it. This powerless- 
ness oppressed her, Ci-used her continual heartache. 
One thought ahme gave her comfort, and that was 
the belief that LaurciK'u, in his prison, secure imder 
Qovcmnient charge, must be as much beyond tho reach 
of Vickcra's p^iwer to harm lis of her own power to 
help. She could scarcely iniagiae it possible that a 
warder might he bribed to bijuro a prisoner as easily 
as to favour him. ^ 

Meanwhile, her desire to know the name of Laurenco's 
warder had not diminished. But she could only loam 
it from Vicker.s. If, by any means, Vickers could have 
been got to reveal it, she would hare lost no time in 
reeuming, on her own account, the communicatioii with 
Grijiiley Prison whioh she had bidden him break ofi. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A BOLD APPEAL 

Geraldine was sitting in the drawing/-room alono 
that evening, leaning buck in an ousy-clmir closfo t>y 
the bright log fire, wlien the fofitman. entered, 

with the announcenicnt that Mr* ^le^grcd to 

Bee Mr. 

Geraldine started* 

‘‘ Vour master hiH gone io beck I^e is not 

Tory well.*' Then siidflenlv she foLk-ii. a> the man 
was turning away ; Wait ; show Mr* Vick^'r^^ in lierCj 
I will see him**' 

Pearse deparU'd, ami herfae#^, as'^he wei^'ed, sissuined 
a cold, UangUty look, verv diifereul Iron’ t.he e'tpression 
of mingled trouble mid yearning that ii. Irtd worn a few 
moments before. Her whide lonn hceinf’ti to straighten 
into dignity* 

Vickers cnlerod, nnd slie to l*voM him. Ho 
stopped l>y tiio door, and f^tuod gatin'.! uv lit ’% at once 
fascinated and startteth Tliefa>eii;j»t ion y*i\< ihc effect of 
her beauty, which he hiul not fejr keen privileged 

to look upon. The shcick was c:l;;^ed l\v the change in 
her—by her wasen palene'iri and tlu' inrnv^-cd ^i^ehtne,^a 
that niatle her seem ti’ller even than she wat?* Uor 
dirmerKircss of cashinere :vnd kieo elniig ? nn:ii+ iiO-r ilgiire, 
showing ils wlendfr curves. 

iShe, on her fsitle* conleniplated him. Vir had altered 
for tho* better, lie looked Ids rotonr was 

richer, and his whole fnrtj was uc<\vi\ liebler, as Ihougii 
a shadow had passed from it. She litile guesiCd of 
what unex^iiatod guilt that vanishetl shadow had been 
the outward token. tSho did not olTer him Imr hand 
or ask him to ho seated. She renn^iie’^l st-t:i,dng and 
Bpoke in a cold, eahu tone* 

I am sorry to say my father is not at all well this 
evening. He has gone to bod*^' 

"* So Pearse told me,** answered Vickers. I am very 
grieved to hear it. But yon—^you wanted to see mo I 

He came forward alowly as he spoke, dushed and 
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smiling in a way that showed his white and regular 
tooth under his black moustache* But her face did 
not soften at his smile. 

“ I merely wanted to ask you/' she said msetiug his 
eyes, “ if you have held any communication with 
Grimlcy Prison since our joint connection with it 
ceased ? ’ * 

For an instant the suddenness of the question made 
him hesitate. He thought of the lately-heard news of 
Gray’s death. But he dared not tell it. 

No/’ he answered* Certainly not,” 

” You arc sure ? ” she persisted, looking at him 
keenly. 

Perfectly sure. It grioveo me very much that you 
should doubt my wortl/' he added, with a sigh, 

Geraldine slowly w’alked back towards the fire. 
She stood with her elbow resting on the mantelpiece, 
and her hand partly aupporting her head. Her eyes, 
looking larger becauae of her paleness, were fixed on 
Vickers’s face* 

” My asking this w'as the result of a chance thought/’ 
she said, still coldly. My father casually mentioned 
that ho haii advanced you a hundred pounds and it 
occurred to me that i>osf5tbJy you might have required 
the money to send to the w^ardcr,” 

Her oyea searched his intently, and Vickers was con* 
scious that he paled. But tho change of colour might 
be attributed to a feeling that was really in part account¬ 
able for it—a feeling of shame tlmt she should know he 
had borrowed money from her father* 

* “ No,” he said steadily, “ 1 needed that hundred 
pounds to send to a poor relation in the country—a 
man who had failc^d in business and applied to me for 
fcclp.” 

“ Ah ! ” • 

The explanation did not wholly satisfy her* And 
yet her heart, eager for comfort, leapt at'the thought 
that perhaps it was hb habit to communicate with people 
by newspapers~that he might as naturally havo re- 
tlaested a newspaper acknowledgment from one of 
lua own friendfi as from the prison, waj:dor* Still this 
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tale of a poor relation did not explain the false name— 
John Haidy* She was on the point of mentioniDg this^ 
but restrained heraelf for James Stinchcombe's sake. 
Her knowledge of this fact would instantly betray 
that someone had been spying* 

“ What is your relative’s name ? ” she ssketl sud¬ 
denly* But directly she had sj>oken she rcniembered 
that the question was one she had no right to ask* 

“ It is no one that you woultl know,” replied Vickers 
evasively* “ Only a cousin whom 1 have not seen for 
years/* 

“ You arc quite right not to tell me,” slie rejoined, 
with cold dignity* 1 iusk yonv pardoEi for inquiring. 
Yout relations can never have the slightest possible 
interest for me.” 

Her proud aloofness stung Bulph Vickers sharply. 
The hot blood niountetl to hia face, dyeing it a deep ted, 

” How cruel yon always arc to me 1 ” he exclaimed* 
passionately* ” You care no more for me than if I were 
a dog/* 

A sudden light sprang into Geraldine's eyes. She 
turned upon him quickl}’. 

I’hftt remtuds mo that I hav'c another question to 
ask you,** ehc said. A short time ago my father 
inf ormed me that it would please him if 1 would confront 
to marry you, and told me that lie iiad your authority 
for stating that you loved me and <le:^ired marriage with 
me* Can that bo true ? 1 do not douf>t luy father's 

word," ahe added hurriedly, but I think he must 
have misunderstood—” 

” No, no," Vickens interrupted ; ” it is indeed. 1 
love you. It ia the hope of mvlifo that 1 may marryyou*^* 

A deep flush of anger ruse in Geraldine's face. 

*' You have been trying to undermine my fidelity to 
the man to whom I am betrothed,” she said sternly, 
“ trying, iooj to make my father an instrument in 
breaking his daughter's heart* Will you tell me how 
you reconcile this conduct with your protended devotion 
to Laurence Gray t If, as you have sworn to me* you 
are his friend, how can* you seek to betray him—to 
make me false to him I " 
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Thus coTifrouted with hia dishonourable conduct, 
Vickers gave way to the passion that at sight of her 
had revived with renewed intensity. Then, too, he 
thought, what did it matter what he said since Gray 
was dead and buried ? He woukl T.ot tell her that her 
lover was no more : but he oould act upon the knowledge. 

Because I love yon/' he cried hotly ; “ and my love 
overcame mo. 1 lovcti you long before Gray did, but 
I hid it until it was U>o Inte, and ufUTwards I stifled 
it for his sake. I've been Ids friend as long as I could, 
but lately I've asking myjself what is tho use of 
further self-sacrilice. It is impossible that Gray can 
ever marry you. Ho is iinpiisoned for life, Jt is as 
if he were dead and buned—de^ul and buried— 

Vickers topped so that these last W'ords might fix 
themselves cn tfCraldine's heart. Her Iwk of indigna¬ 
tion spurred him to resenlment- His face glow^ed as he 
talked, ;',nd his black eyes hud Uie brilliance of strong 
exoitcmeni. 

He cannot escape,” ho went on feverishly, “ Escape 
from such a prison as Grinilcy ia impossible, and oven 
if ho lives and thrive.^ and is so wcU-liehavcd that ho 
gains a rotnission of his full sonteneo, he cajinot come out 
for twenty years, Uo you ever think w'hat he wilt 
be like then ? Those years of course and scanty feed 
will have wasted liis strenf;th and robijcd him of all 
outw^ard refinement. Hard work and a hard life tvill 
have distorted his features--jspoilcfl all the handsomo- 
nc38 you admire so nmch. The illnesses that come of 
privation witi have shrunk his body, and long'-ai^^oeia- 
^un with the vilest reprobaten will have ruined his 
souk He will be broken down, prematurdy old, changed 
beyond recognition, Will such a man bo worth your 
fidelity—you, a btNiutiful poetic vroman, whose youth 
should be crowned with love ami happiue.sH, not spout 
jji weary waiting ( ” 

You forget that Laurence is an innocent man/* 
she said, motioning him back from hor^ He caimot 
remain a convict twenty years.** 

So you still cling to that dehif^ion as to his inii<i- 
cence ^ ” said Vickers. And he laughed mockingly, 
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“ Who is to prove him innoceut ? He oarmot do it 
hioiaelf/* 

returned Geraldine quietly; T will do it, 
I have advanced a step towards it to*d;ry»*' 

A sha<le of anxiety crossed Vu^kers's fnee* 

“ Advanced a atop ? How ? 

“ I have set a aolidlor to work in matter.” 
Vickers’s eyes flashed. 

Neither you nor aoy niFin, nor find hi in seif, could 
prove Gray’s innocence,” ho reKkrtod. ” Tor the suflkient 
reason that he is piilty. As surely as vvc stand here 
now, ho 33 the murderer of Kesteven," 

Yet, with all his biddru a shiifhh^r ran through 
Vickern as he dared to utter iho>fj wfu'ds. The cold 
thrill even shook him ouis^.'irilK . lU\t Gernhlino did 
not tiutiCG this, iShe had moved a few nearer and 
DOW stood before him, erect uinl sAutely, with burning 
cheeks. 

Go, Mr. Vickers,” she said imperinu.dy, adding ia 
an icy tone, “ I wish you u good-nii^hl/' 

Passionate love and qui\orinj^ hate rose together in 
Ralph Vickers's soul. 

” I will go,” he answered her, arniling defiantIj' in 
the belief that the lover for fnise snkeshe spurned 
him lay nameless ami lileless uiuler the cold earth of a 
prison graveyard. Hut- I ^^!ll come ayuin. A love 
strong as mine is cannot tie lirivc-i back. Though you 
reject me lifty times, 1 wUi coutc agaiit, 1 will pursue 
you till you yhdd.” 

Ho was gone while yet Ia;>t Uiy^cied on the 

warm, sweet air* She heard the outi-r dnms shut aftei 
him. Tlion she turned uiui sauk dawe lUiidn into the 
low chair by the fire. 

“ I will go awu 3 % as father wishes/’ j-lio isjid to Iserself, 
” to esciipo for a time from this ircaelKROus man. 
And it will bo only for a few weeks ; t.itirenee cannot 
need me until \vc return,” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

, ON THE WAY TO IGNOBUKY 

Uktjeb the kind trea,tmcnt of the prison doctor, and 
with the better nourishment that he received in the 
infirmary, Laurence Gray grow gradually stronger* But 
this return to strength, while it restored his hope, brought 
him also daily nearer to the ordeal that he dreaded* 
The horrible thought of the lash dwelt constantly 
in his brain, burning there like a point of fire* At times 
he asked himself whether it woukl not be better to arrest 
his recovery—to refuse hia food, to summon back in 
some desperate way the devouring fever that had so 
lately left him* But again the thought of Geraldine 
deterred him. He told himself tliat it wouId be cowardly 
80 to evade his puuisliment* The old Lancashire spirit 
rose in him, bidding biuj boldly confront his fate* The 
Btniggle before him was long and fierce, and if he would 
triumph in it he must maintam his strength. ^ 

Laurence had great difliculty in securing for his own 
use the luxuries that the doctor ordered for him. The 
infirmary orderlies, who wore thcmselvca convicts, 
took every possilJe opportunity of etealing his food, 
and the w^arders were here more designedly brutal and 
unkind than those of any other w'urd in the whole 
prison* They grudged tu a sick convict every extra 
comfort that his illness required, and being unable to 
impose any tasks ujjon their chargea they took it out 
of them by refusing to listen when they call<jd*for help 
?hat might roHevo their sufferings* The invalid priaoner 
was thus at his warder^s mercy.v If unable to move 
without assistance, he might lie moaning for houra 
in his agony, but no help would come to him unless the 
doctor or hia official assistants happened to be present* 

The day warder who was on duty in Laurence Gray's 
division of the infirmary happened to be a chum of 
Warder Gannaway, and Gannaway no doubt instigated 
some of the undue severity that Conviet 99 endured 
at this man's hands. 

Laurence aaked him one morning to close a 
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window bohlnd hifl bed* The bitter east wind was 
blowing in npon his close-cropped bead gh ing iiita 
severe neuralgic pains, 

“I can't close the window,” cfrowlul the warder ; 
against orders* Tlif'doctor tint'’ > not enough 

ventilation in tho ward, ’ 

“But the wind is too coH,” objcfU'd Liurcnce. 
“ Can’t you sec tint tho ^ io\. i i Ion ' 

“ lt*S nothitiir to 4In wi ni£ it \i n lo rr^l], bhovc 
yoiiT head under the pillow and smother \ '>ur^r*lt ” 

An hour or two pfterw iid^ ihe o 'Moj k,ime upon 
hiu roanils. 

The convict in the Tie 1 uovt to T lUtom e T, i pcncfl to 
be thecx-pltjsician of Mnfaii wlin Ind .iliouh >^pokeii 
withliiin on sc\er.d ejeca’^ums Ih lud In r n ijivaltded 
on the previous d ly Uo (. dJotl the d >ci ir to liis 
bedside and poiutid to the open uioduw The dof'ttir 
went at once and shut it 

“ Did you order Ihit wiadou to fj* opt'„ d, ^ir ^ ' 
tho old convict boM\ a ski t\ 

” No* I did nut/'s ud llif di 

“I am glad to heir it ' ua e\ ph\shian* 
“I fehouhl bo soiry to S4 o an 1 1 ' jj'.pd of lumo aetiu', 
with such hnitaht^ , * 

“ A pupil of ' ours ? ” ev4d,limed the tJiM tor* “ Wli it 
do vou mean 1 ’ 

4i 

“Ah” 8 aid the roimti, “ I \on don t iccigni^e 
mo. But os It lia hki Iv that I sh iH leiu nu iijider jour 
Caro until the day ol my de ith, it i'- }jeriupa as well 
that I l»houId tell van who 1 am, 1 was one of the 
Mamiuing phjsicims who ga\o \ou yanr diploma 
Do you rememhor me now ? ” 

The doctor drew back and pri)nouncc 1 the conviot*s 
—tho name of a once famous \\ cst Euti phj’^sician, 

“Yes,” said the ctmvict, *'unfuitiniitcij [ am he. 
Since my resideaco in Gniuley 1 Imvc tiied many time^ 
to got entered here. This terrible cold weather has at 
last done for me, and now that 1 have succeeded 1 mean 
to etop« So you need not practise any ol the usual 
economical impositionB on mo, doctor. Give me tho 
proper drugs and treatment^ if you please.” 
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‘‘ I am eiJicerely Bony to'find you here/' returned the 
doctor, 8till looking at turn in surprise. “ 1 will oeitoinly 
give you every comfort that the rules allow.” 

I am obliged to you, sir/' said the prisoner. And 
now, what about tills man in the nert bed, Ko. 99 t 
I hoar he is ordered a flogging. Can you prevent it t 
That shot woimd in his side should suicly be a good 
excuse/* 

The doctor reflected a moment, glancing through the 
iron barb at Giay. f 

“ I will see about it/' he replied, as he turned away. 

As a result of his convcrstilion, Gray and hia noKt 
neighbour received bpeciAl attentions from the medical 
btaff, and were Mibjccted to fewer discomforts from the 
warders. Laureme wa^ boon in a condition to leave 
his bed, and to take daily exertm tlie infirmary hall. 
The doctor dela>tHl his th^ini^sal as long as }>ossible; 
but one morning the go\ cnior saw Convict 99 at ©lercise, 
and inwardly detcrniinetl to bring Ids time of comfort 
to a speedV close. On the plea that the infirmary was 
becoming o\ eretied he ortlcrcd several of the eon- 
vali-'sccnt convicts to be removed to the cells. Laurence 


was of those selected lie w as taken nut to No. 1 prison. 
Still ill weak health, he was oideml to strip and stand 
nakcxl in the cold, while his clothes were searched. 

Next came the bath While he was batldng. he 
noticed the bare back of one ot Ids eompanions, and a 
shudder of horror rati through him. It was the same 
ttonvict whom ho hatl pas<%wl a few weeks before at the 
entrance of live ginernor’s room. The many's back 
bcored o\(T with the raw, livid marks of the lash. 
He was a powciful, mti&cular roan, with the brutibh face 
of a hardened criminal. There was no dohbt that he 


had richly inciitetl every birokc from those terrible 
thongs; but the ^ight of the leaden-hued marks filled 
Laurence with indignant horror.« How long would it 
be before he, too, would be called upon to face that 
hideous punishment I 

On emerging from the bath he was taken to the 
punishment cells, there to await his flogging. He was 

open exercise 
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cdnvictB w^re sweeping and ehoTeUing away ike newly-* 
faUen enow. These men, who had uU been guilty of 
eerious prison offences, wore parti-coloured uniforms 
of y-ellow and black, with fetters that clanked as they 
moved* 

There was something diabolical in tlidr bright-coloured 
aspect, and Laurence, who now saw them for the first 
time, started and shuddered. 

He had not yet recovered lus warmth, and the cold 
north-east wind that came in gusts from over tlie high 
walls chilled his slow-beating uud made bis weak 

limbs tremble* He followed the warder towards a 
row of iron doors. One of these wi\s tmloekcii, and he 
was thrust into a small dijji cell that was Jighttxl only 
by a tiny grating* The coil on Lhtt west side of 
the yard, and when the key was turtyed upon him he 
found that the wind whistled iu through liie wide space 
beneath the door, sending a cold draught into every 
comer of the narrow place* His lingers mid toes were 
already numbed by the cold of stripping mid bathing, 
and the icy chill of the bare slate floor teemed to creep 
up through the soles of his feet, and to penetrate into 
every vein of liis body, congealing the sjuggish blood. 
He stamped about, but the effort hurt him; and when 
ho tried to swing his arms hk^ hands knocked against the 
iron walls of tiis cell* He looked around in the dim 
light for some bedclotliing to wrap about him. He 
found a hard plank hed, but there was neither blanket, 
nor sheot upon it. In that hour of suffering and need, 
the (ILiapiyoIntment, slight though it was, was like a 
kuife-stf^ in Ids heart* 

He leaned against the w^all, feeling faint, aa tboi^^Jh 
the numbness wore reaching to his brain. He felt 
that a few days of this auffcriug must surely kill liim/ 
Coming so suddenly upon his removal from the infirm'- 
ary, the Arctic cold that now struck him threatened 
to overpower liim, aa travellers arc overpowered in the 
snowp 

He had been in his cell about haif-an-hour when ho 
was roused from his torpor by the sudden opening of 
the door trap. A small brown Idaf and a can of cold 
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Tvatcr were thmst in by an tnuseen waA'der. Laurence 
took the food and began slowly to eat it. Tbe trap 
snapped to again in a moment, and he was alone once 
more in his wretchedness. 

Suddeidy a clanking sound attracted his attention. 
It came from the coil on liis right hand, telling him that 
he hod a ncighbunr, and that that neighbour was in 
fetters. The horrid jangling noise, loud and distinct 
through the corrugated iron walls, rang in his eats 
with a dcsulatencris that w'iis near akin to despair. 
It seemed to tcU him that all was lost, that his torment 
and degradation w'onld never end, that for him the 
wide outer world, W'Hh its loecs and iU joySj had passed 
away for ever ami ever. 

And yet, should God permit It to be othenvise—should 
it be granted him once more to go forth a free man among 
the free-—^w'liat vcugcanco lie would take upon his 
enemy, upon Ralph Viekens! The red of repressed passion 
flushed his worn features at the thought. Deep and 
bitter reileelion had convinced him more and more 
that his injuries had conic to him by Vickers's hands. 
What wrong have J done him ? he moaned, as 
he lay in Ms hulf-fnjzon weakness on the pi inks that 
at night \TOre to serve him as a hctL 

Presently it seemed to him that there was a knocking 
on the left-hand wall of Ins ecU. The prisoner there 
wanted to begin a convorSEition, It was Gorae time 
before Laurence, sunk into the stupor of cold, roused 
himself sufficiently to realise Iup^ neighbour's meaning. 
When at last he raised liis tin water mug to knock in 
rej>ly, he w^as prevented from doing so by the sudden 
opening of hiS door and the sound of a warder's voice. 

^ No- 99, come along hero.” 

A thrill that was not of cold ran through Laurence 
from head to foot. ^ Instinct whispered to him whither 
he was to he taken* But ho went in silonoe> forcing his 
suffering limbs to do bis will. ^ 

TTho distance to be traversed was short, but in the 
lost corridor were sounds that made it long and agon^* 
filled os a corridor of beH. Groans, impreoauons, cries as. 
of a wild beast, that rend the heart tod make the soul 
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shrink in horror—all thesep intermingled with the 
subtle wbiah T whish ^ ol the fle^h-teT-img thought 
came from the room at the conidorS cn^l, the great hall 
ol No* 1 pnson 

Lauronoo Giay hi^ teeth h ird as ht d him^f If 
along, and clenched In'? roughened and \iU nuat( <1 fiugeis 
Something of the old dignity looked out L >m Ins pallid 
counlcnmce as ho ^eut onswiid, thus to nuft sUitp 
anguish and bitU^rest hiiinili dinn 

The sound of tho lash h.td cca^d no\\, .md the groans 
were getting faint—f>minoiislv f"int As Lamenct 
utid InswardtJ inuiedthi t< dj, {Lk itiin who 1 ul httn 
flogged was btini; xih L fi^ m tin tiinid lo wLuh 
in the old niitituy liion he hid hcni hound He 
was wnkin^ into nnr iiim lou'^tu {[w hi xd hung 
forward, and lus f irt w iuN^ irdium n ludeoTHjietiS 
proclaimc'd him oui td thf v\oi^t oi t'jiiinuiK— ws*^ 
convulsed and ghisti^y hick ww ^ a red ^ilh 

Gtiipes, from which the bh od tnel h I in dnk slov 

flllCdlllN 
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tONlKONTfNO n OWfM 

Elvottfd it tilt "Kktmn^ Ik, hiuKjvt uttered 
an cxilamatitm llu nnmt who w pt^vLiitp 
turned his keen t\c^ iiu m lum Mtb t sui^ i fl hink 

Now then, od willi vh»i fukH IP I vbiri » * cuctl 
Smith, the wanlt i who h id Inoapht 1 i n It hii his clU 
\\ithaneftuit Lauunrt: I 1K\> t ulltoie^i'-t 

Bct^idcs rtMst mce wont Ilk I ^Jiiutlv lui uctdh 
he biacal lunwlf for ihe onk d OU \ xuUy he 
cold, but mwxnxUy he wa^ devoured wvh siuhhn heat 
Theie was a slianc^e grajidLiu about liim <\i$ he stood* 
there, stnppcd to the w ust, confiontiii ^ ijnommv 
He glanced once m the diic< tiou df liie thn i n, but he 
daiod not epeak When he wa'^i icady, the warder 
led him to tho tnangle Thoio two of tho other 
warders took him roughly by the hands, and in a 
moment they seoiired his wrists and bound him, bis 
ann^ being stretched out, his face against the upright* 
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The man holding the lash-^-a burly ox-corporal, by 
name Rawlinga—turned to the governor. 

How many, sir ! ” he asked. 

“ Three dozen is his sentence/' replied the governor* 
glancing at his official list. Then aside to the doctor 
he added* “ Vd have given the dog double that if 
I'd had niy own way/* 

The doctor, who was kneeling over the still nnconscioua 
body of the recently'Hogged convict* asked* without 
looking lip: 

“ What's his offence ? ’* 

** Why, breaking prison. The scoundrel very nearly 
cost rac a solid five hundred pounds/* 

The doctor rose suddenlyj and looked at the pinioned 
prisoner. 

“ Go ahead, Rawlings. Don't keep us here all day/* 
said the governor to the cx-cor[>oral. 

‘'Stop!'* cried tlic doctor, facing his chief; “this 
man can't be flogged yet. lie's not strong enough. 
The shock might he fiital to liim/* 

‘'And a good job, too,” crier! the governor, aJmoet 
savagely, ** Do you forbid it i Pooh ! w'hat the devil 
—hut the man deserves it if ever any prisoner 
did/* 

" Possibly,” said the doctor drily. “ But he*s too 
weak yet to endure it/* 

Bah ! *’ rejoined the governor. “ Ymi'rc too soft 
with these blackguards. There must be a stop put to 
these attempts at escape. This ia the third I’ve had to 
do with in a year. Go ahead* IlawHngs/* ^ 

Rawlings raised hia cat/* waiting for the doctor to 
f^t clear. But the doctor turned upon him, with flushed 
lace and lifted hand. 

“ I forbid it 1 ** he said firmly. 

Rawlings lowered his arm and looked at the governor. 
But Captain Podmbre, though he scowled* was powerl^ 
to defy the medical edict, NevertheleBs, he made 
another attempt. 

“ If he can't stand three dozen all at once* let him 
have it in two instalments/* 

The doctor shook hin head. 
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I oamiot allow oven that, &ir. You forget be has 
only just come out of hospital.” 

** But he was not dL^charged before he was welL” 

“ Before he was wcU enejugh to 60 flogged, though* 
He is really in a very low state of health.** 

The governor muttered a curse, “ Take liim back 
to tho coll,” ho ordered sharply, “ 1*11 have him 
brought up again in a day ur two. Put him in fetters 
and tho prison-breaker*s dress.” 

All the blood in Laurence Gray’s body seemed to 
rush to hia brain. He walked back to his orll unsteadily, 
heavily on the warder who coiultivted him* 
Now that the fearful strain wfifl past, his ovcilaxed 
strength gave way. When the ecll door shut upon him 
he sank down into imeniLsciouRiU'^^'^. Ke recovered 
his senses to find himself clreiiched and chid, A bucket 
of cold water had been thrown over him by the warder 
who had rctiwncd with hU fellers. 

** Now, then, get up and put on togs.** 

Painfully Laiirenco msod himself tr:j liis Shak¬ 

ing with cold and w'euknesH, he took off the wot ganneiita 
that clung to liis wasted hgure, nnld at last he stood 
naked and barefooted on tlie s^latc floor, with the icy 
wind biting his skin, freezing his very lifeblood. Then 
after hia ftaruicts, his fetters were put on him—a heavy 
chain, each end of which was fastened with riveted 
rings round hia anklea, while tho middle ]>art of it waa 
held up to his ivaiat by a broad strap. He caught liis 
breath convulsively whenever tlio cold iron touched hia 
shrinkflig akiii.^Tlic contact was terrible to him, us 
if tho heavy links hod been iiistruinents of death.’ ^ 
Then came tho dress of disgrace, lhe punishment 
clothing of a priaoner who has atUnupicd to escape.* 
One side of tms dross was drab, the |■>lher yellow; 
the front of one slccvo drab, tlio bick yellow, and the 
reverse W'lth tho other sleeve. The knickerbockers 
were parti-coloured in the samo w'liy, and were made 
to fasten at tho inside of the legs, so that they might 
bo drawn on and off without removing the fetters. 

Night and day, sleeping and waking, for six long 
mon^, would Laurence nave to wear these chaina. 
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Fortunate woiild he be ii this life of a wild beoet did 
not drag down his nature to ita level before help should 
oome ! 

When the warder had gone, he sank down again on 
the bare plank bed* He was not absolutely unoonsciouB, 
and yet ho did not notice the passing of tho hours* He 
was roused once by the sound of a distant belL It 
was the dinner-bell, but thcic was no dinner for him— 
nothing until evening, ^Iicn ins. srunty supper of 
bread and water would tonic* Onco a cry broke from 
him : " How long ? How long * ” 

But for love, whicli thugs hard to life, the grave 
would have been brttir than this iiuoiubng anguish* 
The gloom of the Lttle cell w*is deepening to dark* 
ne'e's when clear above tJic cf^nfuscfl clanking that 
sounded tonlinuallj from the iiqht-hand cell, whose 
occupant fee me 1 there caiue again tho knock* 

ing &om the left The knock'i wore distinct upon the 
corrugated uoii 

This time Lnuicncc ans\^trcd* In Ids abandon* 
ment and dcsoJaUon llus ^ of a ft]li>w-creature*s 
intoreflt was pa^bUJiiatilv wdeome to Jum. Judging 
from tho quick, cagti taiipnig, hib neighbour appeared 
to bo a smalt >ounu fellow 

Who aro >ou ^ ’ Liuicnce asked, spelUng out the 
question slowly in the numencal alphabet* 

“Jim Lacy. Fom weeks solitary for throwing 
my ^tool at a snew/' 

" Which screw * ” 

' ay. Arc yon 1 he lag that tried to do a'boltr’ 

Ha^ e you had your bashing ? ** 

^ “ No/* replied Laurence, “ The doctor prevented it.” 

There was an interval of siloiifo* Then the rapping 
spelt out a statemeift that stivrtlcd Laurence* 

** You wero a regular greenhorn to try to bolt in that 
way* I know a tnck worth fifty of that* A safe one, 
tooi I could get away easy if 1 wanted to*” 

** How ^ ” questioned Laurence, in quick, nervous 
raps. But suddenly he drew away from the wall* 
He heard the waider approaohiiig* 
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jm LACY 

WnBN the ardor had pa*?sp<:l, Laiirrnf ’ bstoncd an¬ 
xiously lor the re}>ly to lus ii Afin about 

five miiuite'§ hi4 iicit.hbi>ui iu>v i ippmg upon 

the iron partition. Laurence spillifl imt tho words 
slowly* 

‘‘ I saw vou when ^LlVt tu I to hr It for it4 

But I knew you could not Ii '> nop j'^siMc tliat 

way* Even if jou got fkar of the ]jii^ n jou*d onl^ 
bo reraptured Your prison to uiid chopped head 
would btlnv \oie atnwhfre I ktieu i 1 ig who tried 
It on ]ust >t)u did >fe il r atul w mcIeicJ. 

about for ni dit^, like a himti I fox h "^ping muler 

hayricks feeihng on riw ^puds lud w uj/ck Se\er 
showed hijn-iLIf m d u Jiioki into i (ott once, 

and was steahng a suit of Wntlus avIko a miu sprang 
upon him He muuh ifd tlu lu in i ui ntT witli the 
clothes and Mimt mon<v» t mjht uid hinged* 
No; unless ^on out k Mu bimiilarv 

wailing to t \kc voii oil into ^ife hi hii *, its a fuors 
game to attempt U " 

This narraii.o I ijtf llioii.h it otmpicd iif'^ily 
two hours At the rnd of tliK tmin a w irdcr Inoughf' 
the evening moil of hn id and u itm and a mat and 
blankets wcio thioi^n uito the ctH Foi lieddtOEf The 
allowance \s\h si mt\* iri 1 in sjutt of i-riurtiui efforts 
to mak^ ]iiiii'-elf roriifcnt iblo his limbs rem lined stiff 
and numb luth etdd. ' * 

Pnwonth hn uf i^hboumiiprd vi ini (b i^ 'abed wa 
next tho wall and ho lal>^ d himself mi hK elbou toli/^ton 

“ You can't sleep to nighty ' weie the iioid-* tint the 
knocking spoiler] “ Too cold, I •want to talk to 
you. Listen to rao 

The r^pa came short and sharp, tliougli the man 
oa the other side were of on eager, nenuug tempera' 
ment. Laurence rapped back in answer ; 

1 am listening/^ 

Tho prisoner in tho right-hand cell appeared to be 
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sleepless also, for his chahia rattled continually^ This 
noise would in itself have been sufficient to prevent 
the minor sound of the wall-knocking from distinotly 
reaching the outside warders' ears, 

“ IVe been WAtcliing you for months/* said Laurence's 
left-hand neighbour ; " I wanted to talk to you, and 
thcre'i^lcnty of time to-night. What Vyo got to say 
is worth staying awake for. Look out that the Borew 
doesn't catch us* Are you lying down ? " 

Laurence gave two sharp knocks, meaning “ Yes/^ 
The conversation was disjointed, and many words were 
half-spelled, Imt the meaning came out clear* 

" All right,” said the other man. ” Now, what's 
jour name ! 

” Laurence Gray,” 

Have you a good pot?itton outside—anv money t ” 
Yes,” 


'"That’s good. Now listen, I told you my name 
was Jim Lacy, By right it‘s Jacques de Lacy* My 
father and mother woro Preneh, but 1 was bom in 
London, ami h.tve lived there all my litc, except when 
Tve been unfortimato. My fat her was a gentleman, 
but he got poor, came to England, \^enl wrong, and died 
m chokey. Ho was a bad lot, and so am I* It’s in 
iny blood ; I can't lielp it. This is my fifth logging. 
I've broken my mother's heart, and brought her to 
poverty* But I ean't go on the jE^traight, even for 
lier sake, though I w^ould give my life for her. Are 
jou listening ? ” 

Laurence rapped “ Yes.” • 

( “ My time's up in another ton months from upw* 
YouTo in for life—I know that, Jf I couM manage to 
get you out in ten months' time instead of me, would 
you swear to do what I ask you in return ? ” * 

A shudder, half rf cold, half of eugemess, ran through 
Leurence's frame. 

** Toll me what that would be,” he rappod bfyofc. 

The r^ly came promptly : 

“To und out my mother in London, and help her 
and protect her. I left her alone in the world. She 
hsie no relative but me, and 1 have nobody but her. 
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fiho’fl poor, and perhaps she*s starved to death since 
I've been in prison. Worrying about her has been the 
worst punishment I’ve had to bear* Night and day 
I've been thinking, thinking what 1 could do to heip 
her, and looking out for some lag, whoso time was upi 
and who might go and find her out* But they're all 
rough and brutal. I'here'a not one I could trust to 
keep his word. You seem dt^orent. You look good. 
From the first moment I set eyes on you, I said to 
myself, ^ He'd do it.’ ” 

Laurence was in amazement; he could not see the 
man’s drift. 

“ But why not do it yoiiraolf, if you're going out in 
ten months ^ ” he asked him. 

Because it would bo of no mo. I haven't a farthing 
in the woi^d to give her. Vd go wrong again, and 
she'd only bo made more jidi^crablo by seeing me fall 
once more, Tliere’s a follow know's something about 
me that would get me another seven years certain, and 
ho’d round on me directly 1 got out. So you see I 
might as well sto-p in here* I could hear life here well 
enough if I knew mother had a friend.” 

Laurence was startled at this strange mixture of 
irreclaimable criminality ivilh passiuiiate filial love, 

“ Wouldy'ou swear la ilrul her out aud be a friend to 
her i " continued l)e Lacy. r 

Gray anawered, without hesitution, Yes.” 

" The chance may never come* But it is w'orth 
while being ready for it if it docs. It's a bold plan, and 
a difiicalt one ; yet it has been done before, and can be 
done again, if w^c're clever enough. It's this: if hjt 
good luok wo'ro both removed to another prison 
before the first seven months of oiy ten are out. I'll ^ 
change olothes, names, and numbers wdth you, and you 
shall be liberate in my phice*” ^ 

Laurence, as he spelled out these words, gripped hia 
coarse blanket with convulsive force. He raised himBelf 
up on h&.bed* Oh, for the clearer language of the tongue 
face to face, eye to eye ! This slow and halting process 
of oommunioatioa was galling, maddening to hia eager 

mind. 
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He waited an instant until the pacing step of the 
night warder receded down the passage outside. Then 
he rapped the anxious^ amazed question ; 

“ You would agree to work out my longlife senlonce I ” 
“ Yea,” was the answer, “ for my mothcr^s sake.” 
Gray interlocked his trembling fingers. Then a chill 
of doubt crei>t over him. 

It Can never bo done,” ho knocked back. ** It is 
impossible.” 

Wait,” ■s^na the significant reply. And then a 
moment later, “ Gootl-mght/' 

Laurence was although uiiaatiafied. It wos 

long past the dead of night, and the j angling of hia right*^ 
handnoighbour'^chdinti hadceabod, except at intervalsi 
when tlio lugubrious sound told that ho was moving 
in his restless sleep. now fiislurl>ed^he sUenco 

but the regular tread ot the warder outsiile, or the little 
click of the spy-hole cincr he opened it to flash his 
buirs-eyc on a prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


aniNDiKG THE aib 

Ak hour cr iliter Laurence awoke from a blight 
dream oi Cieialduie. I he tlieam had been bo vivid 
that for a mojuejit on awaking it lingered with him. 
He bclie\ed himself blill near his beloved, happy in 
the light of her smile. Then as ho moved oame the 
rasping of his fetters and the icy touch of ihe^air on 
his limbs. All the bitter wrctchodne&s of bb real 
situation rushed back upon hb mind. 

He remembered, too, his dialogue with his neighbour, 
"uncertain at first whether ho had not dreamed that 
aLo, When he ha^ convinced himneU of its reality it 
Inspired him with now joy, but only for a few moments* 
Then he crushed the hopo down. In his present sdtoringt 
lalief and redemption seemed impossible to lity, The 
living, pulsating world seemed to have receded into a 
mesome mdistmotnese; his former life of freedom WM 
tike a vogue vision of long agOt and he cUmost doubted 
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that there existed an oatdde world beyond the prison 
watlR. 

When morning came he was iinrefre^hedp He craved 
for some worm food, but there wan nothing for him but 
the usual ooarse brown loaf and can of icy cold water. 
Ho ate his bread piece by piece, almost cnitiib by crumb. 

It was no longer permitted him to f ak»* e^erd^o with 
other convicts, Tho punHlimout men had a yard set 
apart to themselves, and they uere not all(^^ved to 
approach each other oti any pretext wljatoverp Their 
warders, whet were armed wit!i s’v^oul^ in addition to 
tho usual trun^lieon, carcfiiJljv wiitdicd them as they 
walked round nnd round the Jiiijh-u died ^ard in single 
file, with a space of somo tne[\c toct bet^seen the 
prisoners. 

On returning fiom e\'^icd^ Laurence saw hh left- 
hand neighbour entering ht'^ iflL Ue Lac}*a cyca 
flashed swift recognition into Lamence, as he 
passed him, studied lla^ totrimge uian %vbo had declared 
liitii^lf willing, sliouH npjjor tuiiit v oiTer, to make 
&> gtoat a huciilico for In'! mot la i s saLf'. Dc Lacy 
was young, hliin, h.uaW>3[ic. htu^wn, tacrer eyes* 
brown hair, and rctrular fcatiiic^. J^atutn o found 
himself iiuuuintajily thanking rh,?v'tn that there VtU 
no great coniIndveenthem. Thi-^ piounl that hope, 
tJiuiigh faint, lived in hhri still. 

The oxerci«e had a\ armed him contiUralil}', although 
his thin clothing was but a poor piotcf'tion against 
the weather. The skoM'^^fif his jacket %scre ^hort, and, 
of cotApo, he had no p^dvcts, Ui'i unpndcctcd hand'* 
apd wrists ^\ore blue \^ith ctdd. [tc wished for eopie 
active occupiilitm, and liml almost deiermuicd to ask 
for it when, on returning to his cell, he found one 
tho warders waiting for him betdiLo ii strange mauhino 
that resembled a small mangle* This couliivance 
stood in the midrlle of the floor. 

“ Aere you are,*' sokl the warder ; this is tho graft 
you’v^ifOt to tacklo- You've got to turn that there 
crook ha^Ic ten thousand times a day* Set to, now, 
and let's have no ^mbling^—ten thousand timeai 
mind yon. You needn’t do any more thau that/’ 
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Laurenccj left alone^ took hold of the handle and 
began to turn it vigorously. The first few revolutions 
seemed eosyj but the axle was low down, and he was 
obliged to stoop« Ho had done about thit ty turns when 
he reali3e<l that the wheels lequired oiling, and that 
there was a spring in the cog-wheel that gave a sudden 
jolt at every turn, cheeking him and requiring a new 
effort to begin afiain, Vct j wxm the w ork became terribly 
monotonous*" Ite could only tmn the honfllo from one 
side and in one pofeitkm, consoquenlly the same muscles 
were continually brought into action, and his back 
became painfuK The thick, hard strap that supported 
his fetters rasped agaiiibt his side, iiaitating the wound 
there until every movement matle liim wince. 

He had counted only a thousand ievolutions when 
he felt that lie could go tm no longer. Then he thought 
how easy it would be for him tii persuade the warder 
that he had done hk allotted ten thousand turns. 
He would have to tell a lie, but in his weak condition 
the temptation was gicat. 

At midday the warder came to hiti celL Laurence 
was working laboriously. To his surprise the warder 
Instead of questioning him Mkiitly exaniined the 
crank. Alas! the lUtulnnc wa^ fuTiiishcd with an 
automatic legister, wheicon every revolution was 
recorded* 

Why, you*ve not done fifteen hundred yet 1 ” 
growled the warfloj. ‘‘Slip into it. Get through 
your graft, or it'll be ail the uoise for you.’' 

“ I have not the stn ugth,'' &aid Lauieuco ; 1 am 

c<jld, hungry, and in pain." , 

" Cheer up, man/’ was the warder’s retort; " you'll 
^get a pint of good hot soup the day after to-morrow, 
and meanwhile the work’ll keep you warm. But 
you must do your, ten thousand turns, or I shall be 
bound to report you and then the chief'll put on another 
five hundred, Ho you want any more cold waterl " 

" No, sir, but I shouldnT mind a drop of oil for thifl 
machine. lt"s rusty/' 

" I can’t help that* You'll soon wear the rust off 
and get down to the bare iron if you peg away." 
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' Lrarence hardened hitnself to his tcisk and fell to 

a ain* Clicks cliok^ went the crank. The work was 
. the more galling aince it was utterly useless, producing 
nothing, but only grinding the air. The machine was 
simply an instrument of torture* 

When he thought he had done another thousand he 
looked at the register and found he had only done six 
hundred*.^It was always ho. His expectalions were 
invariably greater than the actuality, until, at last, 
as he moved his weary limbs with ever-increasing pain, 
he could not bear to took any more at Ihe pitiless dial* 
On that first day he completed tmly Jmlf of his weari¬ 
some task. On the scermd day he did Ijctter. For 
four long weeks he was Wpt at it, working late into the 
night, but never once achieving: his alloUed ton thousand 
revolutions. The ta^k was, in fact, utterly beyond his 
powrera* A man in the full vigour of health, and well 
nourished, might do it, hut not an emaciated prisoner, 
half-starved, benumbed, stdttary, and almost despairing^ 
At the end of that month of separate confinement, 
X^aurence Gray wiis wasted to a mere shoflow. His 
hands were blistered by the crank handle, every joint 
in his body was slifi, anil iho hard belt that had at first 
been tight about his \eaki now hung lotwlyupon him* 
It was well f'^r him that there was no such thing as a 
looking-glass to Iw luvl in tho prison. Had he seen 
the reflection of his indlid, hollow cheeks and ’wild, 
staring eyes, he w'ould have been appalled. But it 
needed not this to tell him how greatly his sufferings 
had altered him. Uis strong nerves were shattered, 
own his memory seemed to be weakened. Ho hvl 
strange palpitations of the iieart. His legs were racked 
'with rheumatic pains, imd his heofi wa,s perpetually, 
tortured with the excrueiating twdngcs of neuralgia. 
His release from the pimidlmient otil eamo barely in 
time to save him from a return to the inlirmary. He 
went^back to his oM quarttrs with the thankfulneaa 
^ of one who, on the brink of death, turns back to life. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE OOTTFBPERATSS 

At tlirmer^time on the day of Giay's return to hia old 
cell the ehai>lain catiio to see him. Tlioso viaits of 
I he chaplain mow v^ry precious to Laurence. They 
hftfl been the only gleams of Ii*dil in tlio long darkness 
of his iniiirisonuR'nt. In the iidirmary, and the punish¬ 
ment ’v^ard especially, he hfwl eacjeily watched for the 
approach t^i that dignified figure, and the first sight of 
that noble tw wuh hLc sun>!une in the tlrcary ward 
shedding on all (liofec suffererb beneficent raya 

of paidon and hoj’io and love. 

In the couis(‘ of one of tliese vd&itb, Convict 99 had 
told the good man all hia unhappy story. This eon* 
fidonce had created a bond Ijetween them that was non© 
the Ic&a clove beraubo it fouml no outwaid expression. 
It was hard to say w helher the rhajdain believctff entirely 
in Gray’b statement of his iiinneenee, for nearly every 
convict in I he piipvon decLired hiiustdf piUtlosa of the 
crime for Avhirh he was bcnlenec^d, but eeriainly he was 
oonvineed that this man of a very difToiiiit stamp 
from the majoi ily uf liL fellow-piisuners. He showed 
his regard in a certain added kinrliinesb that encouraged 
Laurence to imploie a fa\uur of him : ^ 

Oh, sir, to gi\e me boine peace—a little rest Irani 
this i>erpetual heartache—w ill yon not write to Miss 
Lucas for mo ? Only a few linos to tell her how I 
grieved at not seeing In r that iime—and how it was that 
I was punislicih Will you not, hir ? ^ 

I am afraid I cannot," added the chaplain regret- 
^fully. It h against tlic prison lulos 

** She will think me liojxduJsslj’' bad, lost to her and 
to the world for ovpr," saul Laurence bitterly* "Ihe 
thought of it h terrible ! ** 

Ask God for help," said the chaplain earnestly. 
*' Pray for strength to endure*" 

“ But for how long ? " was the passionate reioiudef. 
How long ? ” 

** That, too^ God must decide^" returned the chaplain 
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tenderly, " H, indeed, you are guiltless, Ifc may bo 
that He will make it ma^est soon. Bui even if it be 
long, wo all must Icam to say," Tliy ^ill l)e done/ and 
remember tlicre is anotlier world of iccomiicnse and 
glory.” 

** But if T could only know ahe does not. *lc kjiiHO me ! 
Sir, will j^u not wjiLo a private k'tter, fn>ni youi'^elf^ 
oa though Miss Luea^ wcie your oun fjifuul * That 
would not be against the prisun 

“It would bo disobeying them in spirit,' said the 
chaplain, especially noAV.” And he glameil down 
with sorrowful meaniui? al Laumiee'a fettvj^ and drab 
and yellow dres^. Then, as if hl^ heart inJ'ed at the 
sight of the de>»]iaiiing dis<\ppo:iiiniont <^11 Uie young 
convict’s face, he added* Kvir iv ii \tvT's time, 11 
you get no (nUhe: punishment, 1 vH i\ft wui Avi^sh. 

Does that comfciit ^ou ? ” 

■ ^ 

Laurence gave a ovy, 

** In a j’curV t'me—unotiirr year ! I p!.*\ fleaveu 
that hy that time 1 may lie fnv.” 

With a few more AAiirds ot eoiufoit t)jf tvent 

away, and the dinner hour )i > ihr visiting 

hour) being ended, Laurenei* innde Imoih Jf ready for 
the signal to b:uk to his uork of uakiim pu^kinti. 

Now, in Jm own old cell, he vjiin. on Warder 
Gannaway’s huidiiv"* hut be uas imA yet strong 
enough to go out AAith the t|Utuiy gaiej le- f'ldy saw* 
Uaimaway in the morning v and fur a hirle v bile in the 
evenings before the night Asaidirs annul StjII, short 
thouglf their cuiit.ict was, Lininmee tuuld not fail to 
notice that a change bad taken plate m thinnawa^^'B 
conduct towaids him. The Imi^ v*^idet no 

longer urmcceS'aiily bnitah hut seemed rather to* 
avoid the man whom he had formerly ptit^iud lAith a 
ferocity that had awakeinxl oonwiejit tvtn iu the 
callous bosoms of his fellow-tyrants, L.mrcucc \um- 
dered at the change—^wondered most of all what could 
have caused it. Gradually, hU euspichms of an out- 
aide enemy died out of fais mind. If Ralph Vickers 
had indeed been paying Gannaway to oppress him, 
Oatmaway would only have ceased the oppression with 
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the oeasixLg of the payment* And why ahoxUd there 
he a Bidden discontinuance of the bribery 1 

Could it be—and at this thought Gray* a heart grew 
leaden with dread—could it be that Vickers hod ceased 
to harass him because he had gained liis end, the hand 
of Geraldine Lucas, and could now aifoid to despise 
a rival whom he had utterly auperBcdod 1 

Once conceived, this explanation of the matter grew 
day by day more t>OK3ibie to Laurence's alarmed mind* 
He forgot that it was w rong in him to doubt the woman 
who had sworn to hive him always, although, to do 
him justice, ho feared the power of circumstances over 
her more than he feared a change in her own heart. 
Then the uselessness of her journey to see him and the bad 
reportshe had heard of liim must wiirely have undermined 
her faith, if not lier love, and made the alienation 
of her life from his more possible than it would otherwise 
have been, 

Thesfle thoughts were like demons goading the chained 
oonvict to delirium. They made his heart their comtaut 
dwelling and turned tt into a he!!* They tortured him 
at his monotonous work until ho could have tom at 
his chains savagely, like a wild boast, and at night, even 
after the heavy fatic:uc of the day, they kept him from 
sleeps or allowed lu'm ojily short Hpells that were alive 
with dreadful dreams. They hindered him from gaining 
strength* But for this he was not sorry, since thereby 
ha hoped to be sparetl the still*threatened indignity 
of the lashp 

Now, more than ever, he panted to be fre^. His 
drjad and suspense coiiuerning Vickers and Geraldi^Le 
overcame his bcxlily weakness, and spurred him to a 
feverish energy. Night and day ho pondered over 
T)e Lacy*s scheme for his escape. Could h© but get 
free ho would fulfil^tho conditions faithfully and thor¬ 
oughly ; Do Lacy's old mother should be cored for aa 
his own. He burned with a desire to talk with De 
Lacy again, but weeks passed and ho did not see him* 
Qe began to despair, to look upon that last bright hop© 
os a will-o'-tho'wisp that hod shone before him only to 
delude him* A dank chill fell upon his soul. His fin© 
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eyes grew to have a look iq them of concentrated gloom 
that at times bordered on madness. 

At last, one morning before breakfast, when he was 
returning from the tap on the landing, %vith hia new- 
filled bucket of clean water he haw De Lacy issuing, also 
with bucket in hand, from a <'eU about six <Ioore from 
hia oym.^ His heart ga'^e a joyous leap, So they were 
near to each other Ptill ^ He dared not speak, but the 
meeting cheered hii sickening hojie. Hu ttJok it aa a 
sign that Providence was walc3iing o\rr liiui 

Speech with De Ijacy would not be possible for three 
months yet, not until the isolating ban iif hl^ chains and 
parti-colonred dress should be Itftvfl from hini. 

Meanwhile thci'e was fatill no im-ntirm of the admin¬ 
istering of his three ilozen bshes, Tlic doctor came 
often in the course of his daily rounds, txamhiing him 
carefully and prescribing for him, but iic\r‘r spoke of 
his fitness or unfitness for the '' cat.*' Laurence |waa 
perplexed at this Siluntc* He di'^tni&ted it. Every 
day ho expected to he led ftf^ain to that hoirible ha!I 
in the punishment prison, whose memory f^ickening 
to his souL He would have been hajipier could ha but 
have guessed the Ktatc of the pii'^on aulhtuitit s' opinions 
concerning tiiis matter 

The governor hail for many week^ pa^t been con¬ 
stantly demanding that Ko. ^Ijould bu brought for¬ 
ward for hia flogging, and the doctor had a^i poiMstently 
refused to allow" it. At List the governor vn cusctl the 
doctor of intentionally Ihw'arting him. and a conlneea 
eneueci between them. The doctor, howt\er. leimincd 
inexorable, and the governor, funu^ as he nii'^ht, was 
not empowered to overrule the medical verdict. Hcnco 
Laureiiee^H cxempiion, ^ 

So in hourly bclf-tormcnt, and welbnigli imemlurablo 
suspense, tho heavy weeks draggod^oii. 

At length came the day when Laurence was released 
from hifl chains, and permitted to excliange tho parti¬ 
coloured dress for the ordinary third-fdasa convict’s 
costume that he had worn before. With this change 
came compivrative freedom, and llio opportunity of 
Dcoaaionally talking with his fellow-prisoners. 
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It was now nearly bIx months ^ce his first conrer- 
eation w^ith De Lacy in the jpunishment cell. Ha 
calculatea ^ith an eagerneBa akin to despair that Da 
C 4 acy^s sentence had now only a little over four months 
to rim. Unices God (should help him soon, this last, 
this siipicmo hope of liberty, would be dashed to the 
ground. 

On tno very day after his change of eln-is he met De 
Lacy—or No l,Ud7, as he v^as known m the piisun— 
in the exorci^ and, by manoeuvniu; was able to 
walk \^ith him. Then thoughts were wiitten on their 
faces, so Do Lioy bo^m vifliont cipKiiation, just as 
if tlicir hr Ij talk hill ikeu \ilACQ only d few hours before. 

‘ It'll have to he soon if it s gniii<if to be done at all, 
because ne'rt month I shall ha\c pcnne^sion to grow 
my hdii and beard 

It will not lx, saul (.{ray de^paiiingly. “ No fiuch 
good thing lan t oine to me I am doomed ” 

Lidcn hero * wlusporcd No. 1 (JOT ; there's 
hop^ 3 et Jt s nimoiijcd thit ihtie's a new gang cx- 
I>octed fiom liond-m In that case some of us will 
veiy liktK bo di^itud off lu anothtr piison I will 
be gomi^ with tho lot luo'^t probably, ai d as they 
geneidll^ the woi'^t lag'j to stnd away—to get 

nd of cm ih* ro h a thance cd your be tng chosen too/' 
And No 1 0()T gi limed. ‘ The other pUcCj if wo go 
there, viP be a liUsscd sight hardex Ilian Gnmley. But 
it our gdme siioee< d^, 1 fahall bo the one to aufler from 
that, not ii * 

The anid/cment that had filled Laurence oa first 
hearing the stiango propoMal overwhelmed him agam^ 
dfowmnt! foi an luslant ins own misery, 

" You mubtbemadtodothis thing,” ho said. “Think* 
it means blavcry for hfe—at the very least for nlueteen 
jears ^, 

“ It IS for my mother,” returned No, 1,007 eimply, 
“ I think what they bay is true, that the strongert 
feeling A Frenchman is his love for hia mother* 
Anyliow, I know it's strong in me, though in every¬ 
thing else I've been a veiy devil. I'm m now lot 
forgery. What ere you In for i " he aAjdd suddenly* 
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“Murderp” Lauienoe answered. *'But I did nyt 
oommit it, Aa God ia mv witness, I am innocent/’ 

The eyea ol the two prisoners met, 

I believe you/' said Be Lacy gravely. Theii he 
added i I must know alt about your affairs, and you 
must know about mine, so that if our chance cornea 
we can answer questions. WoUI arrange that to-morrow/’ 
The next day was Sunday, w^hen all the gangs exercise 
together, and scores of men who nesver see each other 
during the week meet and exchange glances of recogni¬ 
tion- Very few of the convicts have to do any work 
On Sundays—only the liOKjiital ordi rlics, aVmt a third 
of the cooksj anti the farm gang, a privileged set of 
elderly prisoners, dLstiDguished by their blue drees 
with rea ciifla and collars, wlio to fee*! tlie cenva 
and horses. The rest fill up the day with chapel* 
going an<l exerefee. On Mils day the wf^rkers in the 
tailors’ shop and odior sedentary gangs uiten contrive 
to hear the week’s out-door go^ifip iroui the quaixy and 
bog gangs, and vice versa, 

In tho course of the nioniuig’s excivisc Laurenco 
Gray furtively told No. 1,007 hid whole hie story* and 
heam that of the forger hi murn, De Lacy, having 
been born and lix'ed all his Iff*' in Englaud, wiihnut 
a trace of forei;;!! accent. Thib fortunate t'r their 
plan. 

** The prison officials don't know me as French at all/' 
eaid he, “ I am plain James Lacy on the registers. 
Bemomber that,for our chance might come at a minute’s 
notice,•and thero’d be no time foj‘ planning. If we do 
got sent off together we’re bound to succeed. Convicts 
air look pretty much alike In strangers, and w*e i^vo 
are more alike than most ; same height and build, and ^ 
same coloured eyes and hair. That's quUe eiiougJi to 
deceive a strange governor. But jvhat they look at 

■ moat are the body marks. Every mole or scratch or 

■ tattoo mark a lag has got fa down in the report. You’ve^ 
got the mark of a shot wound. Where ia it 1 ” 

Laoreuce touched his side, 

“ What kind of a wound is it 1 " 

Lauraooe desortbed it. 
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“ All right/* eaid No. 1,007, with a tneaaing nod. 
" If it cam© to the push I could manage that. And 
now, look at this I He drew up his sleeve and showed 
his left forearm. It*s a red birth-mark, you see. 
You would need one like it/' 

Gray's eyes flashed u ith sudden fire. 

And if my lilicii^y depended on it I would have one,” 
he anawered hoarst-ly. 

No, 1,007 fixed his eyes upon him earnestly. 

Give mo your hand upon it that if I got you out 
you will protect niy mother/' 

I swear it/' replied J^aurcncc aoJcmnly. | 

And quickly, iinpcrccivcd by the warders, the two 
convicts clapped handti. 

CHAiTEK XXXI 

THE lAST BRiOUt HOPE 

A POBTNiOHT later the new^ from London, of 

whose coming there had been rumour, clattered into 
the courtyard of Griniley Prison, 

A short while after their arrival Warder Ganna way 
flung open the door of Laurence Gray's cell. 

** You needn't bc'gin your work this morning,’* he 
said grimly. ‘‘ There's a holiday for you to-day, and 
pack up your lettert^ and things/' 

As though struck w ith paralysis, Laurence remained 
for an instant iii tlie same attitude in which Gaunaway 
hod found him. His face was blank with oonstemation. 
Up work ! Was it then the much-dreaded flogging 
that awaited him ? But suddenly light sprang into His 
*ay«3—glowed on his hollow cheeks* The prayed-fop 
chance was como. He was one of those chosen for 
removal to another^prison. 

He threw up his anus in a frenzy of joy^ ^ At .last t 
last I 

He had scarcely hoped that this opportunity would 
be granted him, and its granting seemed almost a 
promiae of freedom. In his exoitement he had not 
noticed the mockery in Gannaway's order: *'Pack 
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up your letters/' The same order was given to every 
convict selected lor removal; but it had cruelty in it 
when Bpokon to Laurence by the man who had stolen 
from him the only letter that he hod ever, while in 
prison, been privileged to receive* 

Nervously he looked about his familiar cell* There 
was not a single article in it that he could call liia own, 
but even hero there wei’c things to whic!i familiarity 
had reconciled him—his little table, bis hammock, 
his stool, even his tin utciisiis* llorc than all else there 
wa.d his prfcwui Bible, whose precious words had com- 
forted him and given him hoi^e in many a sombre hour. 
He took up the volume in his haiuls and reverently 
kissed it*t Then, as he laid it down, his eye caught 
sight ol a little grassy litiule that giew in a crevice near 
his window. It was the only Lit <jf giceii tliat he had 
looked upon for seven long muntha, atul lie had learned 
to love it and regard it as a ttiken that God had not 
forsaken him* 

Presently his cell door %ras agniu tliruwn open, and he 
W’as ordered to follow a w^arder along the gallery and down 
into the receiving-ivard. Here he saw about a dozen 
convicts who were being haiidcudVd* He rapidly 
glanced at their faces as he juiiicd ihcui. A sensation of 
bitter despair uinue over hhn like an ominous cloud ; bis 
heart sank w'ithin him. T>t‘ Laey w avs uuwliere to be seen., 

The handcuffs wvre quickly cfai 5 [>ed upon his wrists, 
and the long coimccting chain was laeed through the 
loop at'his left hmid. Tims socurrd together, a gang 
of ten* convicts, with Laurence at their head, stood 
ready to bo led away. Tlic arnictl ivarders took their 
places, and, as the gates were opemed, the order to march 
was given. 

As ho passed through the p<mderous gateway, and * 
was usher^ into the prison van, Grjy iooke<i anxiously 
behind him. Ho saw that anothia^ similar gang was 
being made up; but, so far as he could sec, the man 
upon whom his only hope rested w as not among them. 

Ignorant of his ultimate destination, and oonscious 
that hifl sudden removal from Grimley must make it 
for ever impossible for him to meet De Lacy again. 
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Laurence fclti a bieknesa at hU tliroat which told him all 
too surely how vain his hopes had been< As the van 
carried him ay ho moaned and writhed ia the agony 
of hifi deep tle&iMir* 

“ Do*lined ^ doomed ^ he criedp and ho clenched 
his chained hands so that his long^nnetit finger-nails 
pierced Ihc shin 

Alighting At Lv>t horn the daik f hanifx'r of the prison 
van, the ten wcic niaiche<l mto the railway- 

station and hKhcd m <me of Ihc lOimis at the end of the 
plalfoim Two \\ai(!e*s Kniained on guard while 
theii' comiMintuiv uent ott to a neighbouring public- 
house. 

After alKyul lit^H an honi'^ time the rambling of tho 
second \aN was iaaid, the luuni door waso^jeuod, and 
Nb^ 2 Qaui! t iitt H d. 

As tiny (did iiip ( 1^13 hiid an oppoitunhy of seeing 
their fan Van 11 \ h v\ he i ai ed hb eyca an iustant 
when they met Uioe^l uf Jaciiuc'i do Lacy, 

niv, Tnii x\xii 

TllVVLLLI'ift COMPAK10X3 

A SLioDT lutmu of tlit (yehious was all the rccogiiilion 
De Lary Kttaytd, but a look of Mtiufactirm passed 
swiftly aCT( SH hn ha e 

Ho was tlie end iriin of tho ten who composed the 
second gan; and the hkpfc to enter tho waiting-room♦ 
Laurence Gtay, inwardly oxcikd Co fc^erbhnaaSj was 
perplexed as to Iiow he should got near enough to 
cbrnmoiKC a con\<.Tsation, Ho soon saw that this 
^ was impos' 5 il»k without the swinging round of tho whole 
" ten com k is of one of the ehained gangs. Had he heen 
at the otliLt eiitl of the ciiain De Lacy might have talked 
with him imintcrrupledly for a full half-hoar. The 
warders* no less plea^^ct than the prisoners to get a 
day's freedom from the discipline of the priaon, had 
put aside their strict watchfulnesai and talking was 
not fitrictly checked. Neverihelcss, Numbers M and 
1^007* having the length of the room between them. 
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Treie compelled to remain eilcnt, although kuo'wlng 
that the succeas or failure of their whole scheme 
depended upon the exchange of a few final words* 
Presently the two warders on gnard were relieved, 
and two others entered in their j>lucc, bringing in large 
cans of warm tea irith mugs to i?erve it in, Still, there 
was no change made in the relative positions of De 
Lacy and Cray* 

lAurence had for his neighbour a .stout. rctWaced 
little man who wont by the name of dohnnic, Johnnie 
waa one of the most braiicn bJackg-iards in that com- 
pany, and he kept up a ceaselcs^si tiov'i" of coarse jest 
and ribald anecdote* Laurence hud breoiue inured 
to this enforced association with triiuinul^, but, chained 
to this blasphemer* ho felt his degradation as keenly 
as he had done at first* lie luukcd iinp^dicutly in 
De Lacy’s direction. l>e Lacy was ruiring his mug 
of tea to hifl lips* Meeting Lanronce's cycri he hesitated 
and then carelessly said, as he lowered bi^ ^^llaekled 
hands: 

Will you drink with me, t)9 ? ” 

Ijaurence caught in a moment tisc moaning of his 
ruse, and w'as about to approach liiui ^dicn the door 
suddenly opened, and Ihe wanler in cliargc called out: 
“ Number 2 gang—left wheel—march ?'' 

The men hurriedly gave up their ciipUy mugs to 
the two waivlers* As J>o Lne\', followijir: at the tail 
of the wheeling file, pus.^cd within a few leet of Graj% 
he whispered the w^ord Patience.^ 

Gang No, 1 was ordered to fultoiv* Gray anti Do 
Laoy wore now for a few nunuics within talking dis¬ 
tance of each other. 

“ Quick I listen,” said Do Lacy rapidly in French** 
** We’re bound for Jed wood Prison* 1 Itcard one of 
the screws say so* Wo may not Isnvo another chance 
of speaking* Never mind* It’s alt well, so far* Wait 
til] wo get into the receiving-ward* Wc shall bo ordered 
to the oath-houae firat thing* That’s our opportunity* 
Wo shall have to look about us precious smart* I’ve 
Keen in Jedwood before—seven years ago* It’s an 
open batht and I expect we siiail all be in the water 
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together. Good. Watch ^ oarefuUy where 1 put my 
clothes. Splash about a bit in the water, change places 
with me, and then, when we get out, dress yourselt 
in my things. I)on*t be nerw^ous about it* The now 
warders can’t know ii^, and none of our pak will blab. 
But mind, ae &ooi» you're dressed in my toga you 
must forget that yon aie jourself. Your name will be 
James Lacy, Number LIK)7, in for five years for forgery. 
If they ask any (jiic^tions you can't answer, say j’ou’ve 
lost your niemoi y in < hokey 

“ I underbillnd pn focth' Tru^it me/' said Laurence. 
“ Hero comes 1 ho train \Y c shall be in dlderent carriages 
I fiuppo'jo i One me jotir hand.** 

The two shiiok hands, nnseen by the warders, un- 
noticefl by any but the stout littie coinict named 
Johnnie. 

This worthy cons^hed meaningly, and, much tu Gray's 
astonishment, muttered a few words in French. 

“ Bo careful, my friomk/* he said, in a mock clerical 
tone. “ Don t be loo assured that none of our wanleis 
can understand >ou. It’s a dangerous game you're 
playing.” 

I#aiirence, staitlcd, turned upon the liUlo man 
jioivously. 

** I trust that jou at least will not betray what you 
have just o\crheard/' he said. 

“You hii\e heaid of honour among thieves,” re- 
turned Johnnie. Believe in that honour, my friend. 
It is not for me Ui betray a brother in misfortune.” 

The train glulcd into tho station. A special dhrriago 
ufacrved for coiiMct’i was brought along tho line from 
one of the sic1iii*is and coupled to the brake van. Tho 
‘raoa were bunrUeil into it, the two gangs with their 
respective warder's being placed in separate compart- 
ineiite. ^ 

No sooner hod the train started than the men took 
advantage of tlxe temporary laxity of discipline. For 
a moment all eyes were turned to catch a last glinipbo 
at the groat prison that crowned the heights in the blue 
distance. 

** Good-bye to Grimiey," cried one man. 
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** Ay* good-bje,1>adces& to the place/’growledanother. 

*'It*8 au revoir for some of us, I'm afraid/' added 
Johimie, turning to Laurence, 

** hideed ? I hope I may never have the pleasure 
of meeting you there again/* Lanrenee replied. 

“ Hope is a delusion—an ignis said Johnnie, 

Wot'a that ye say about fait asked a broken- 
nosed lag opposite* “ 'Old 'nrd, Johnnie, Don't yer 
go for to make a chap's mouth water, uld pal. 'Tain't 
much fat we got at Griinley, Give me lirixton prison 
for fat, Yer can sec it adyin on the top o’ yet cocoa 
like creani. As fer Grimlev. yer can’t jrit much fat 
therOj, 'copt on Too.sdays, uiiIch^ \er cats yer candles, 
as Charlie Wag 'ere did. What r^fd ver do ui’ the wicks, 
Charlie T " 

“ Stowed 'em in mo 'ammock/' >aid Charlie ; that's 
w'ere the screw found 'em. IM ’avc ate them as welU 
only I couldn't git 'em over tiie Inick o' luy throat." 

*‘Now, lads, let's 'ave a tuone/'tTiOil the hruken-nosed 
one* 

" Who’s got a puiniior ^^r o. ofinccrUrna in 'is 
boots ? ” 

" Gontlomen/* said Jcilunntv uitli au afisumption of 
dignity, let us slug the Nalioua] AnMieni." 

** We don't want no National Hauthema yere/’ 
objected a convict sullenly. Ixd Johnnie give ua 
one of 'is reg'Ur downriglit ffood Plenty o' 

time to sing Hanthems w'hen we get oul'iidc.'' 

" Don’t yer be afraid of no stupid where Johnnie 
is/' said Charlie Wag. “Come nji, Jnhivnic, old pat 

f ive us that 'ere uong abart tt^c girl wi' the cork leg. 
finows the chorus/* 

Johnnio began to sing solemnly. At tirst some of^ 
his coni]^nions moved restlessly, thrnking it waa a 
hymn. But soon tho double incajing cf the worfs 
waa understood. The boIctdu notes grow into a quick 
patter, accompanied by the rattling uf haiidcuffe and 
the beating of thick boots. Theiicrnae tlio boieteroua 
ohorus, full of ribaldry, in whicii some of the old lags 
in the next compartment joined noisily. 

** Don’t tell me aa Johnnie was ever a toff/' said one 
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of the men when the song waa ended; *' that ain’t no 
society ^oxig W'y I ’eartl the wery same sung in a 

{ mb darn the ' Immorsmith Bead afore I was nabbed 
or tJiird 1 ” 

Johnnio Mnih L shn \ mft hu strong i^hite teeth 
You t 11 dlv u\vl tiuly a tofl, was you, 

Johnnie ^ ' d'-kc I the bu ken mHed oiio seriously 

Yes, T WT'^, 1 lii \oii stt eimimbtatiCDs compeUerl 
me to speciiiat^^ wkI fiber peoples money 1 hid to 
resign in> iiMi u* k ^ IIkh T have been lung 

r< ar^ritd ati lli{ t i i 

' And 1 )n * n noiemuLo t d ciiU> Erin* 
cation am t ui nuab virvict to ’ adJ(d Chaihe 

W ST 

'Iniifi-ij 11^ ( u b s ’ctuiTi'd theev-misnonary 

(for smh In bid fnn} \ou see, in my e^ie ^be 
odour oi spffi I hilt' b b icl togi\c pJice to the inoro 
povierful ofiuur *y\ c ikiirn I regard mjself as a Itvmg 
example the ill oUiK o* our pnsoii organisation. 
Before {in 1 1 ui h + bo J is an b(oiot mAH, 'uatking 
111 God'^ u \ 1 di i Ilo injury to society I don’t 

s u boy*^, i' t I \\ £(TiiLLb of tho fust ollence, but I 
might bet II ‘'ivi i ’when T ’was lelcasfcl rftor my 

first impi* m lu t J ut I was tin own destitute upon 
n merci1c55 ■wutld t \ ^ n 1 in the b k 1 — it was my only 
resource J uasii ^ i lii tho second time— ' 

**No T 1i u w broke m Charlie Wag; 

“ I r©<bon In u time \ou was as bad a lot ae any of 
us Ciucs heic 

J d intfiitid the ex*missionary,• “You 
are in for m ni luuldcr Nosoy there doing jiifl 
seven stnUh fii labluitg a bank. Number 222 is In 
► for arson, and licro for murder. Now, I did nothing 
BO bad as any of Uic <=0 , but the law mconsidemtely put 
me mthoinnhtof etj il rompanions—thatifimygrievanoe, 
ily fall IS irretriovdblo Intimate asBoeiation with von 
rogues has made me what you see degraded* 

profane blackguard,” 

Ay, you’ro all that now, Johnnie,” said Charlie 
Wag, with a coarse laugh* ** You was a pufiet iftihot 
w’en fust 1 know’d you, wasn’t you t But now^well 
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now I lay you could give any lag a start and beat 'im 
’and over ’and, Yer eddication’s complete. You only 
wants a bit more practice outside, and then I bet you’& 
be as fly a cove as ever nicked a ticker or cracked a 
crib, Yefl, my boy, ym dan*t want more teammg. 
You*!! bo all right; you won't slop short until the 
squeezer nips youir scrag, and then it’ll be i>H tip wi* you. 
Now, then, give ua another song*’* 


CHAPTER XXXIIE 


TiiJi UATJI-JIOUSU 

The railway journey uecufiled t'e\LTal and it 

was late in the aftennnm when, alLl^ted from 

the train and been couvevrd some iiix in:li s by road in 
pTJiiiOn vans, the twenty cojivietei were ileliYtred up 
by their old warders into Llie care ol ilic authorities at 
Jodwood, 

This prison stooit in thf» mkhllc of a whh' j lain, apart 
from all other luibitui.luub. 1‘liero \vai» no chunce of ai;y 
of the gang luakbig u duiw ey of iho, surroondLnv country, 
as they were not reltMr^nd the >enji-tl,.:7'kfic^s of the 
veliiclcrf ujitil tbi^y were wiihin the hi;.i^ firi^on waits. 

At once upon rdighting, T^itiivenre tjiviy loolvcd about 
him for Uc l^acy. Fortunately, the two vaiis arrived 
at about the same tinic* No. 2 oniered llio long 
whitewashed passag*s of t!io ref*civiiu!:-war>l in advance 
of their ten fellow-com ictrf. Cniy. wlm was at rho 
l^ad of* No* I gang, thus foUiwved inunMli-nely behind 
his friend, and they were again side hy oitie* as they hi^ 
bee*ii at Grimley Station. 

They exchanged glances, but tlid nc^t s]icak* Their 
ohains and handcuffs were at once removed by the new 
wardeiB. The tw'onty men were t^fn marched off in 
single file through the passage and across a yard to the 
h^wing-houset To the dismay of Laurence* he noticed 
at onoo upoh entering that the bath was not, as De Lacy 
had foretold, an open one where all would bathe to- 
getlw, but there was a row of some flve-and-twenty 
aeparato bathe. Pe Lacy also waa somewhat taken aback 
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by this unwleome diaeoTery, Between tbe bathe 
and the long form where the men were to undress there 
was a wide space, along which the warders walked to 
and fro. 

What about that birth mark! ” wlus^red De 
Lacy hurriedly in French, as bo unbuttoned his jacket. 

It’s ail right,” returned Gray; ** I did it by suction 
in the van just now,” 

“ Good. Hurry up then and undress. Quick, quick I ” 

Gray atripp(xl hinxbclf rapidly and laid liis clothes 
behind him on the form. Do glanced at the shot 
tnarkonGnLy*!* side, and murmured a word of sntisfaction. 
Laurence., had at tirst dreaded that the unexpected 
structure of the baths would have prevented the carrying 
out of their scheme an previously arranged. But D© 
Lacy, in his life of crime, had gained unusual quickness 
of decision to help his natural cunuing, and now, with a 
sudden, swift movcniMit, he drew Gray's bundle of 
clothes along the form and adroitly threw his own down 
in their place, Tiie nest moment a warder ordered the 
men to step forward, each to tlie bath directly opptjsite him. 

Airs right,” muFiniircd De Lacy. *‘Koep your 
own place.” 

Laurence breathci.1 heavily in his euspense as he 
stepped into the water. 

Tiio usual tonmiimtcs only were allowed forundreseing, 
bathing, iliying, and dre^ising again. With inwara 
agitation, but outward calm, Laurence put on the under¬ 
clothing that De Lacy had left. It was exactly like his 
own, and for nji instant, in that unnatural tremor of 
serve and brain, ho almost doubted whether the chapge 
of bundles that he hod seen De Lacy operate had really 
taken place—whether it had not a delusion 

conjured up by his own heated^ fancy.. Eamrly he 
caught up the obiter garments/^ Ah, thar^Heavon, 
it was true! They were trimmed differmtly' from 
those he had previously 'worn. Ha looked at the 
cloth badge on the jacket, and saw that instead of the 
familiar “ B.. 99 ” and the letter ** L/’ it bore the register ^ 
number " M. 1,007 and the figui^ " 6,” denoting 
the tenn of De Lacy's sentence 
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He had scarcely drawn on his jacket when the word was 
given; 

By the right—march! 

De Lacy had not yet put on his bootS) and as the 
files pass3 out of the haihing-house he hurriedly took 
his place in the rear, os far removed from Gray as 
possible. He had now become Laurence Gray, hia 
own old name would henceforth 5^1 and on the prison 
registers as the denomination of a man far better and 
nobler than he. 

Laurence Gray now wore De Lacy s hailge, Tliebadges 
were the only marks by which the Jed wood warders 
could identify individuals of the newly-arrived gang. 
Cray’s exchange with De Lacy could not be detected 
by any of the Jed wood ofliejuls. and if any of the Crimley 
convicts should notice it, it was certaht tlial they would 
nut betray tho fact. It rnuatmtl, however, for the 
governor and doctor of Jcdw'ocHl I’risou to make their 
examination of the new bJirteh of prisoners, and herein 
there was great danger of dic?covcTy. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

VICE VERSA 

Fbom the bath-house the twxntv convicts w'cre conducted 
bock to the receiving-Avard, where gruel and bread were 
served to them. 

After they had eaten this food, their numbers were 
taken, and they were told to lake oil tlieir bouts, 
jackete,,Avaistcoats, and breeches, and to place thg 
clothes neatly in a row of buiuUes in tlie exact order 
in which they were then sitting. 

When they were so far undressed, they Avrre marched 
in line into a large room, where sia thg deputy-governor, 
the prison doctor, and the chief warder. 

Here the men wore told to strip thein^^elves entirely, 
P^ently the whole twenty stood imkeil, Rnd tho deputy 
called each man in turn before him to be eompared 
with the written description of him in the official registers. 

Laurence Gray waited in indoacribable suspez&e while 
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four or five of his companions were exoiinijied and Identic 
fied. At lcn[^th his own turn came< Ho answeired to 
the n.tme of James Lacy* 

Tho dep^ity read out the rcconl against hira, referring 
to his cmiie—fo*'goiy —imd his bcntonco—five years. 
Then the chief aider, eiajicUng at kb bide, examined 
him, notiiii: thu maikh on his body as the deputy lead 
out the 1 ei nid nf them 

“ BrovML e\ es ^ b ud the deputy. 

' Rhdil/' ens\\eretl the chief. 

^ Good r. Lth i 

*■ Smnll ltd '[nith'in'uk on left fore-arm ? *' 

Vc' 

The fWtf fader aaw the eSratiiee on Laurence’s 
side, au I uaiUd to tins^^er canuTuiug it. But the 
deputy, uiiwruitiy alnMdy bfitisficd, turned over the 
page ot lu'=' icpoiL Then he tuldn^sscd Laurence, 

“ I fi id tiha \ou tia\o lost nearly all your remission 
markb, lu s iid “ Aud jou Imvp' no clnnce of making 
them up iJi tin shoit tune that is now left t<t you. You 
mil tlurt*lnie leraaln in your seivitudc mitil uithin 
-fMuht dav^ of the cx[diatJoii of 3 our five years’ 
senteuf' In tliue uoeksi’ timo you will receive per¬ 
mission to ffinv ^nur hair ” 

‘"Thank yem, said Laurence, and in hb turn 
he withdicw to the far end of the room* Another 
danger wa'i pibt. tie felt his forehead, grow cooler 
and hb ht^arl be \l less ia]nrl! 3 ', 

Johiiuu\ the ex^nu&'iioiury, was the next man 
cexamintd Laurence iii»licetl that the Ifttio rogue’s 
naked buk carefully looked at by the warder for 
the maik^j of flog'jnif. 

One by one the rest of the men underwent tho oifieial 
inspection, and ns Laurence was putting on some clean 
underclothing that was given to him he heard hid own 
name pronounced. 

Laurenoo Gray I *’ 

A thrill ran through him from head to foot, Heneeded 
all kb self-control not to step forward at the call* 

Se Lacy answered to it and took his stand* 
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Thedepiitj'govemor regarded h im with keen scrutiny. 
Tho report against Laurence Gray was a severe one. 
Primarily^ the fact of his being sentenced to life-long 
imprisonment stamped him as one of the worst of 
criminalsj and his punishments at Grimley, first for 
having aforniidablo weapon in his cell, and secot)fl,for 
his attempted escape,signilied to the ofiicials at Jedwood 
that in him they had to deal with a very bud character. 

** I don^t know how it is,” muttcrofl tho deputy 
aside to the doctor, ” but that Captain Pod more has a 
deuced easy way of' getting rid of Ids worst men and 
turning-dihern ntf upon others. VVliy he should have 
sent this particular man hero I can't well understand. 
But come along, it's nearly tca-timc and I’m getting 
peckish. Ninety-nine, this is a black record against yon,” 
he added, looking up at Do Lacy. You made an 
attempL at escape some six niontlis ago, I see ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Were you flogged ? ” 

'*No, sir; the doctor said I was not fit fo^ it. 1 
was shot at and wounded.” 

" What punishment, did you receive i ” 

A month’s separate con fine me fit. with work at 
the crank, and siv months in chains, sir.” 

“ Where were you wounded ? ” 

“ In the side, sir,” answered De Ijacy. 

Laurence, from a distance. listentTig intenllyf marvelled 
at tho coolness with which his confotlerutc spoke. 

The warder looketl at De L«icy's siile and saw there 
a marlf which, «upe^r(ieiaHy at least, wiis not unlike 
that of a shot wound which fxad been ])robod and doctoredi 
Tho warder, as it chanced, was not auiTicieutly skilled 
to recogniso that the wound w'as of much more recent 
dato than six months before. His atlentjon was 
directed, however, by the sight of a black smear on the 
convict’s left ami, 

“ What’s that ? ” ho asked gruffly. ^Tiy didn't 
you wash yourself properly just now i ” 

** It’s some pitch that 1 rubbed against this morning 
when I was coming out of my cell,” De Lacy answered 
boldly. ** I couldn’t wash it off,” 
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In reality he had defli^edly emeared bia arm with 
the pitch in order to cover the red birih*mark of which 
there was naturally no not© set down in the description 
of Laurence Gray. 

“ Better ask your warder for some greoso and clean 
yourself,” said the chief* 

The further examination of the new “ E* 99 ” was 
concluded without any bctra\al of his real identity* 

Laurence Gray was the onJ v one of the Grimley squad 
who noted in the transfer reports as being in weak 
health. The doctor, howe\ er, did not personally examine 
De Lacy, but siin]jly told him that if he required any 
medical help he was to apfdy for it in tho usual way. 
For the present he woultl be put in the tailors' shop, 
where he would have work that would conduce towards 
his recovery. 

On bring dismissed, the twenty men were taken out 
to the passage, ’where their cloihea had been left to 
be searched. They drowsed tbemRelveh, and were 
conducted to their re^jpective wards. 

When the door of his cell had been shut upon him, 
Laurence Gray sank upon hi^ knees, and, leaning his 
elbows on the wooden stool, buricil his face hi h!a hands 
in an excess of joy that was almost like pain. 

“GroraJdineJ Geraidiiie ! ” he cried to his beloved 
in his heart, “ I will como to you soon ! Only three 
months more, and I ^hall see your bicc again ! ” 

The hope was intoxicating—maddening. He trembled 
at his owm delight. In the old days he would never 
have believed that mere freedom could Hcem so aweet a 
t^ing* He wanted nothing el'se in the world now —save 
only Geraldine. 

He thought of what De Ijacy had undertaken to endure 
in his stead, and earnestly vowed to himself that he 
would fcps-y to the young convict’s mother this 
debt of gratitude that he owed to her son. Then 
suddenly the recollection that ho was not yet safe 
rushed mto his mind, chilling his blood. He might 
be discovered—even at the very last moment of his 
escape something might happen to betray him. But he 
woum not Unger on the terrible feaTi He trusted in 
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hb own strength, in hb right of mnocenco, and in 
Godbhelp. 

He knelt praying until the signal tor going to bod 
resounded in the massive prison walls. 

CHAPTER XX.XV 

THB STftE^iS OF ClttCUMSTANOB 

** GooB-EVEKTifG, Miaa Luciia/' 

It waa dusk, uml the lamps had juat boon lighted in 
the library at Fenton Court. But Geraldine Lucas 
was scarcely conaetous of the aoft glow they shed upon 
her as she leaned back in an chair, against whose 
cushions her head rested wearily. 

It was several months auicc she and her father had 
taken their trip to the South of France. change 

had done her no good, but Mr* Luoasb health had 
seemed to henetitby it. He had maintained his renewed 
strength and cheerJulne.vs until about a fortmght ago, 
when he had caught a chill which had set tied on hfe lunge. 

He was now lying st*riously ill. Geraldine ha^l juat 
left him* Worn out by devoted walcbing, she had 
that morning bee!i porniicideil by the doctor to go to 
her own room and tako i^ome rest* She liad slept for 
many hours, and tin returnhig to her bitheFs bedside 
had learnt that during her absence Ralph Vickers, 
now junior partner in the lirm of Ghristoiiher Lucas & 
Co., had called and tipent a long time in the sick-room, 
and had been appointed sole tnistoc of her x>roperty 
in the trvont of Mr. Lucas's death. More than that, ho% 
father had implored her to consent to l>ectmie Viokotft'B 
wife. Ho would not, he said, seek to iiitiueiice her 
dooislon if ho lived ; but for tlic sake of his poaco of 
mind, he appealed to her to profinse him that if be should 
die she would marry the man whom he had ap]>Qiiitcd 
her guardian and protector. 

Tom between her love for her suffering father and 
her heart’s revolt against tlie thing he asked of her, 
Geraldine had rushed away from the bedside and down¬ 
stairs to the empty library^ She wanted to he alone to 
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think, to realitte her position. She felt stifled, dazed, 
entriipiKid, Wherever she looked she saw trouble and 
danger awaiting her* 

Her father iviis in a condition so critical that any 
luoinent might bring a fatal relapw. This afene was 
terrible enough wiliiout the con^teht persecutions of 
Kiiljih Vickers, and tho inexplicable silence of Laurence 
Gray, And now Vickora, taking advantage of her 
fathered weakne^KSj hud tised his subtle influen^'to obtain 
the post of soUs trustee of licr properiy, thereby acquir¬ 
ing a ]jf>wer over her that he woukl surely afterwards 
exert to force her iiitH> ormij>Liauco with his wishes. 

In despair »lic asked herself wdiat it was that so blinded 
her father to Vickerses real nature—-how it was that a 
parent who loved iiis clul<l m wii could thus rasldy place 
h^r whole future umlor a baii man's control. And not 
satisfied with trusting lier fortune to Vickers's care, her 
father now besought her to give her hand and life to 
him also—besought Ikt with urgent appeals to the 
lovo and duty she owed liimsch. 

Ho had implored her with I ho authority of one wlio 
speaks from what may prove to be his death bed, liut 
she could not yield, Kot evtm for bis sake could sho 
foreswear her lidelity to her old lover, and consent to 
marry a mnu >vho)u her inmost heart abhoirccL 

And why hivd Laui'oncc not wTitten 1 It was more 
than a year now Hince her fruit less visit to Griinley 
Prison, nnd in all that time ftho Iiad heard nothing. 
What could it mean ? Had ho forgotten her i Ox 
could it bo that, as her father had frequently suggested^ 
had acted so ill in prison as to forfeit cntiuely the 
privilege of writing ? 

No, no! that was impossible. The prison system 
must bo terrible indeed if one frO manly and bo noble 
could bo goaded ^ into vulgar insubordination. Yet 
vague fears assailed her—fears both for liim and for 
herself. Strangely enough, too, her misgivings were 
invariably associated with the thought of Vickers. 
His influence seemed to peer out mockingly from 
the heart of every trouble that came to her* She felt 
hia will like a network encompassing her, paral 3 ^ng her 
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efforts. Btit he should never conquer. Alono s!ie 
would struggle against him—^would baffle him— 

** Good<cvciiu\g, iVIiss Lueaa**^ 

She loolcoil up with a start. There, b#*foro her in 
the lamplightj stood Ralph Vickers iiiinsolf. Ho looked 
paler than usual, and there was an oxpres.<iun of mock 
gravity upon his face. 

Geraldine replied coldly to his salutalioin Her 
beautiful features seemed to harden into sfone as she 


Burvcycrl hUn. 

You entered very t>ilently. I am not accustomed 
to be intruded upon mo Kloulfliily/' 

J beg your pardon/' rt'juiucd Vickers, “ My excuse 
mu^t be that I want to tall; witli you.” 

VVitliout permissioti lie scald luiuFolf in a large chair 
facing the one in w'iiit‘b she sat. Leaning back negli- 
gently, y^ct with one baud graspuiir each arm of the 
chair, ho fixeil hb sombre eycf^ upon her. 

“ I have juMt left your father. There ia no im¬ 
provement in lib eotviitirm.” 

A fihuthJer piiMSC'tl thiough Gorahliiin, but she sahl 
nothing. She only ciddly returned the b:i:;jlbk look 
fastened on her. 


“ He told me ihat you were gn^atK- rb'sturbed at a 
suggestion he inado eoiiceruinci me.” 

I do not wish to speuk of lliat,” said Gcrukliiie, 
rising. 

“ Excuse me.” The tone of bis voice detained her 


as she was preparing to w'alk away, ” \<air father 
dcsirtiS ^hat wv ajuntld fc?peak of it. GeraldMic, it is 
the dea^rest wish of bis heart that yon should give 
yoirsoK t o in(\” * 

‘‘ I will not hear this, Mr. Vickers.” 

She mo veil tow^anls the door; but X'ickers, rising 
suddenly, got before her and liarrcd the way, 

" You shall hear it. I will not be treated Uko this 
any tongor. Your fallier implores you to marry me. 
Will you dare to refuse him, ill as ho ia ! ” 

Gcialdine had recoiled a few steps, and now stood 
before him, white with indignation. At his last 
words the whiteness changed to crimson in her cheeks. 
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Even Vickers shrank for an instant before the new fiie 
and anger that darkened her ordinarily tender eyes* 

‘‘ I ahall dare to be true to the man to whom I have 
sworn hdelity/' she answered, with quiet passion* ** I 
love my father deeply* I would buy bade his health 
with the sacrifice of my ow'n—I would gladly die to 
save him, if I could^—but I cannot do wrong at his 
bidding* Besides, you have blinded him. If he could 
read your character as clearly as I read it, ho would 
ent out bis tongue sooner than dcjiiand tliat I should 
wreck iny life by joining It to yours/* 

A fleeting gleam in Vickers's eves show'etl that her 
words had stung him. But be controlled liimsclf well. 
Only her scornful ilcfian<:e of him precipitated a revela^ 
tion which lie now felt hims^df ^secure in making* 

If it is your duty to Laurence Gray that prevents 
you from consenting to btJcome niy wife, you need 
trouble no more about the matter,'" he said lightly* 
** That obstacle is removed/* 

She looked at him fixedly. 

“ What do you mean ^ ** 

He stood rigidly ]nimoval)Ie, but his eyes seemed to 
drive into her resisting soul the throe short words that 
his lips uliered* 

“ Gray is dead/* 

He saw a convulsion pass over her face. Her cycfi 
had taken a wild look of startlixi horror. But she 
said finnly: 

“I ilo not belie VO U/* 

It is the truth,*' returned Vickers hoarsely^ stirred 
to rage by the tbiPiight that he could not in any way 
itiovc her, nr»r shake her faith, It is as true ^ tkat 
we both stand here.’* 

She trembled iigiijn, but held herself outwardly calm, 
“ I cannot trust your bare word, Mr. Vickers/' 

** How you insuU me! ** he muttered between his 
closed teeth* And then, going nearer to her, he repeated 
fiercely, ** I toll you it ia true—true—true I '* He 
was now ao close to her that bis hot breath touched her 
cheek. “ I heard it from the warder. He was shot in 
trying to escape nearly a year ago,” 
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The fierce conviction in hk words swcx^t dll doubt 
before it, The man's real self was apj)arent, eager and 
cunning, under the mask of his society manner. 

Ooraldine swayed in her tlecpcning terror. The 
brightly-lighted room begun to rt'cl about her. Yet 
still she fought against berlief. 

“ It cannot be ! It cannot be— '* 

But the recollection of this long year of silence rushed 
over her, drowning her hope. Her voice died in her 
throat with a choking sound. Vickers nolcd her whiten¬ 
ing lipB and the nnstcadjjiess of the hand that was 
reaching out to t)ie heavy library-table for support. 

Shot—in trying to escayn^! The dear^ warm heart 
stilled for over; tlio lovetl face cold and bloodless ; 
the noble spirit Jlwl— 

" It cannot be/’ she protestwl again, but silently, 
for 1 although her lij>s moved, yet no pound came from 
them. ** 1 do—not—believe/’ 

She put out her anius as if lo beat away t!io oppaliing 
thought. She had forgotten where she was. Her 
brain was whirling. 8lit: v\iiH not conseious of Ralph 
Vickers’s clasp as he iialf led* half carried her back to 
her chair. Neither did she hear him wdicii presently 
he murmured in a satisiied tone : 

‘'Wo shall get our way with hor after all “the old 
man and I. She will pvomUc to marry me now\’' 

CHAPTKU XXXVI 

WAKOEU HEWiTT 

FnoM the day on wliicii Ihcir exchange of names 
and sentences had been olfected, Laurence Gray and 
Jacques do Lacy saw very little of each idhcr in jedwood 
Prison, Do Lacy, impersonating I#urcncc Gray, was 
put to light work in the tailors' shop, while Gray was 
placed in one of the outdoor gangs that were labouring 
on the prison railway, then in course of construct ion. 
Their separation, however, was an advantage, since 
they thus evaded the danger of being too frequently 
seen tEdking together. It was only on Sundays, during 
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the exercise houTj that they could contrive to exchange 
a few words. 

Laurence soon realised that the discipline at Jedwood 
was far more rigid than at Grijnley^ and that the warders 
were more strict; his work, too, was more laborious. 
But he had tlie great satisfaction of knowing that, should 
hifi identity remain undetected his imprisoiiTnent would 
not last much longer, and he work<^l with a lighter 
heart than he had done since the. Leginning of his penal 
servitude. 

Anxiously he counted the weeks and days that were 
to clapso before his release. Nevertheless, he waa in 
constant fear lest by some niLhappy chance the deception 
he was practising should he discovered, and'the harrier 
of life-long delcntit>n ajul el use surveillance—a barrier 
stronger Dian before, inexorable, eternal—be raised 
between him and the desire of Ills heart. With every 
day he gn^w more anxious. Ills consciousnesst that 
he was acting a part miulc him suspicious of everyone 
about hira—^iuspicious of his fcllow-convicts, and^more 
than all, HUbpictuu.H of the warders. His eyes, once so 
smiling and fearless, liod gained a feverish 

look, and shranlc from the steady gaze rrf others. 

It was only at night, when alone in his cell, that 
he gave rein to the keen, sh^mg hippos, the rapturous 
joy, til at j>o8sossed him. There in the darkness his 
excited imagination would show him the sweet ffice of 
Geraldine, vivid and clear, as when he had last seen 
it in the llcsli on that fxicadon of their parting in the 
gloss-room at Newgate, Thou death hatl bccF. before 
him ; now it w'as love that beckoned. Life, that bod 
been so nearly lost, now strclchcd before him, suhlit 
and rich with promise. After tho agony through which 
he had passed, the simple happiness of every day would 
seem iite the blisy, of Paradise* N^bt after night he 
would picture to himself the delight that awaited him^ 
until ha grew afraid of hia own joy. Then he urould 
get out of his bard bed and kneel and pray. 

There was one among the warders, a man named 
Hewitt^ who gave him continual uneasiness. It was 
on the, first day ol hia toil upon the railway line that 
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he enoDUniered thb man. The tone of Sbwitt'a voice, 
as he gruffiy gave him Bomo orders, fell upon Laurence's 
ears with an almost familiar rin^, and certain idiomatiiQ 
words that he used proved him to bo a I^ncaf^hire man. 

Laurence looked up at him in surpri.se, and studied 
his features" carefully* Suddenly he dmpped the 
heavy bar of iron that he was liDiiii', lie made a 
step forward, then cheeked himHidf, A feeling of 
sickening foar came over him. He ha(l recognised 
Hewitt as a man who, years Ixsfaro, had knt>wn him 
intimately in the lilacki)urn factory, lie was in terror 
lest the recognition should t)c mntiiaL All his hopes, 
all his chances of restoration to liUuty, now depended 
upon this one warder, SUtmld Ilua man once suspect 
wnat had been done, pIiouH ho by chance recognise 
his old acquaintance, Laurence Gray, it. would bo a 
simplo matter for him further to discover that another 
convict was bearing Cray's name. For the sake of a 
possible promotion, if not for duty's sake alone, he 
would certainly report the discovery to the governor, 
and the whole scheme would be immediately exposed. 
The dread of this i)os3ibiUty became as a nightmare to 
Laurence Gray, He took courage in the fiuit that his 
cropped head, shaven face, and prison costume afforded 
him a temporary protection. He had looked forward 
with passionate eagerness to the time when he should 
have permission to grow' his hair and beard, thinking 
to date from that day his return to his former self. 
But in this restored dignity he now foresaw danger. 
Hie Idhgthening brown locks woukl inevitably add to 
the rfek of his recognition by anyone who had known 
him during his days of freedom. 

Hewitt had been formerly a timekeeper in the Bbwik-* 
burn factory where Gray hiid served his apprenticctihip. 
He had associated with him intiuiifioly before Laurence 
had removed to London, but had then lost all knowledge 
of him until the time of the Gospel Oak murder, when 
the newspaper reports of the trial had brought Gray's 
name into notoriety. At that period Hiiwitt had 
already received his appointment as an assistant warder 
at Jedwood Prison, it was natural that on reading 
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of tho commutatioa of Gtay*e death-aeutenoe to penal 
servitude for life he should consider it as not improbable 
that Laurence might ateome time be drafted to Jed wood. 
Accordingly, whenever a new gang of convicts had 
arrived from other prisons, he had half expected to 
find his old friend among them. 

On that first day of their meeting, before his recog¬ 
nition by Gray, Hewitt Itjoked intently into Laureiice^s 
face. Those deep brown eyes certainly recalled the 
eyes of Laurence Gray, but tho badge on Laiironce's 
left breast had told him that tho now man was only a 
five years’ convict, and he turned carelessly away, 

Wanler Hewitt ha^l a characteristic not uncommon 
among the officials of convict prisons. He had a mania 
for ordering the men under lu$ charge to have their 
hair cropped. Every evening he ^vould call men out 
to be operated upon. Laurence Cray did not escape 
the irritation of this petty tyranny. His hair was 
kept crojjpcd as close as scissors couhl cut. Ho bore it 
silently, Imowing that remonstrance would be uselesa. 
But at last carac the day on which bo ha^I run out his 
time to wiMiiu three months of his release. On the 
morning of that day he put out his broom umler his 
ceil door to signify that he wanted to see the governor. 

At dinner-time an interview was granted him ; he 
boldly made bis applicatfem to gro^^ hii^ hair and beard. 
The permission was accorded him without question, 
and liig name—or, rather, that of James Lacy—waa 
entered upon a list, which was hung up in the ward. 

On that same evening he saw Hewitt teadihg the 
njftmcs, and he felt that he wiis still safe. It was eSriJent 
that the warder had not yet discovered his secret, 

* Day by day and week by week as his hair grew longer 
he became more and more agitated wliou in the presence 
of this warder. A» a convict approaching his release 
he was placed on extra diet, to be fattened up ao that 
his friends might not be too incensed against the 
authorities. Heroin lay another immediate danger, 
for as ho gradually recovered his full health, so also did 
bis features regain their youthful fineness of outline^ 
Warder Hewitt’s eyes began to dwell on him more 
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frequently; the doubt in them changed to suapicion^ 
the Buapiolon to menacing severity« 

At length the time came when Laurence, instead of 
counting by mojitha or weeks, could calculate the 
hours and almost the momenta that yet separated him 
from liberty and (Jeraklinc-_ Many iliinga bore witness 
that that blessed time was' approaching. The prison 
chaplain visited him more often, giving him good counsel 
concerning his future conduct in the outer world, and 
promising him a Bible anrl a Brayor-book—the usual 
gift to departing convicts. One day lie was measured 
for the suit of liberty clothes that was to bo supplied 
to him in place of the garments he Inul forfeited at 
Newgate, On another occasion he was called out to 
be photographed. This last w^as an ordeal from ’which 
he ehrank with bitterest repugnance. He could not 
endure the thought that his likenc^ss ’was doomed to 
have its place in the portrait gallery of criminals* The 
necessity for this reminded him, too, of the fact that 
his release from prison w'ould not mean an entiro release 
from humiliating |xdice anrveilhincc~that after all 
tho injuries he liatl received, the sulleringg he had en¬ 
dured, there yet remained one t‘rowniiig insult to be 
borne, that of being a “ ticket-^>f-leave man. 

One day, alx>ut .tlirce weel;s Ix'fore his discharge, 
Laui’ence Graj, ivorkius like a slave on tlic railway 
cmbankmeiit, was conscious that he was being closely 
watched by Warder Hewitt, ^Vhenevo^ ho raised 
his head the foxy eyes of the warder were upon him, 
taking account of liis every movement. At last Hewitt 
aj)proffched him and spoke-. • 

“Hast tha ever bhi i* J'lackburn, j^oiing man?*' 
he asked abruptly, in broatl Lancashire dialect. 

“ Blackburn ? *' echoed Laurence aghast. 

“ Ay, Blackburn, Kap|.Xin yt# never hcerd o’t' 
place, eh 1 I thowt as I'd seen yo theer,** 

Laurence,_ growing pale, bent down to continue 
his labour. It would have been better for hun, perhaps, 
if he had answered in the negative. But whenever it 
was pogsiblo ho avoided telling a lie> 

" Look here, lad/* persisted the warder, “ there's 
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Bummut as 1 doan’t understand about I’ve bad 
my suspicions ever sin^ yo come hcro» and now as the 
thatch is a-growin’ I^m nigh certain on*t* James 
Lacy beant thee red naame. But I'll ask V governor* 
Happen hell get to t' Ixsttom o' thee tricks, my lad/' 

f HAPTER XXXVII 

at TITK BRINK OF FREEDOM 

Lattrenci/s pulses throlibod lint ho remained 

silent. Ho now knew that tho warder liad partly 
recognised him, li only required that ho should 
iliscover by reference to the prison n^gistcr the fact 
that the name Lauivnce Gray was entered there, 
and then all woirkl be over. 

This was in truth the very ihing that Hewitt at once 
proceeded to do. At diuncr-tinie that day lie went 
to the governor's oflice. A few preliminary words 
ivith the chief warder rnabled Id in to get a sight of 
the register, ^rherein lie discovered tlic names and 
records of the twenty convicts who had lately arrived 
from Grimlcy. He.sidd nothing of his suspicions, but 
took an early opportunity of going into tho tailors’ shop. 
QTioro he casually askotl ono of tho wrarders' to point 
out tho man. Laurence Gray. 

There !ic iy/’ s^aid the warder, indicating Jacques 
de Lacy. " d'hat yoimg lag there at the end of the 
repairing bench.” 

Hewitt appruacliod the man and sileutlv scrutinised 
hem. A grim smile came to his lijw as he thought ot a 
means of testing the convict's identity, 

. De Lacy w^as repairing a prison jacket. He observed 
the warder standing near him, 

** What sort o’ cloth would yo call that as 3 ^ 0 ’re workin' 
0 !i ? ” Hewitt asked. - 

“ Shoddy, downright shoddy,” promptly answered 
De Lacy, This stuff never saw Lancashire, I lay/* 

“ Yo’ro a judgo o’ cloth, are yo ? ” 

Wdl, 1 ou^t to be, sir, seeing that I was once a 
eutdooker in a Blackbuni faotoiy/ * 
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Ah ? And TFhoso faxitory were that ? ” 

De Lacy looked up knowingly. In his few niinutos’ 
talk with Laurence on the previous Sunday he had been 
infonned on all matters connected with Mr, Hewitt. 

‘"You ought to know that yon Tse if. yir/^ he replied. 
“You were tiniekequ’t in the 5iamc ]dace wlion 1 wa$ 
eervjug my -prenticeship. Don't you rcjnoiiit’er 
Laurence Gray V* 

“ I remember the name, bid— ” 

“ Yes, 1 daref^ay I'm altered, sir/* coolly broke in De 
I.»aey, stitching awuy imluslriou^iy meanwhile. But this 
soi't- of existtenco would alter any miin. Adunis himself 
wouldn't look very handsome rigged ant in this style.^ 
For a moment Hewitt was nniiphissed. But the 
convicFs evkb-nt hnowdeilge of the aideccrlents of the 
true Laurence Grny di<l not wholly fleceive liim. He 
went away from the Liitors' shoj) perploNCtl indeed, but 
more than ever convinced that Gray and Dc Lacy were' 
acting ill coUuston. 

The next morning, when he went out with his gang 
to the railway works, hedctc riiiiiied to confront Ijaurcnce 
Gray w’ith a full accusation of eonspirary. Wartler 
Hewitt was an oHieial who ivas thorougldy iJiibned with 
the sense of duty, and he resolved to do his duty now by 
exposing what ho belie ved to be an unparalleled 
piece of audacity. It was not until about an hour before 
noon that he saw u sin I able opportunity. Ho walked 
up, rifle under arm, to the spot \\ hero Gray Wii?; working, 
and looked athini Ihrough his keen little eyes. 

*■ I Itnow what Ihco little game is now, my lad,** 
said. I've found oot aw about thee. Ay, and t* 
governor shall hear tell of it afore neet. Yo'vc managAl 
it graidcly wcU so fp,r. But yo'll ha* to make another ^ 
change o’ badges wi* yon other chap in V tailors' shop.” ' 
Laurciico#tarted upright, and looked into the warder*e 
severe face. Therein he read his doom. 

Still ho said nothing, and made no movement of either 
anger or fear. But when Hewitt had walked away, a 
change that was like a blight came over his features, and 
a violent trembling seized him, making his strong 
arms helpless at their work. The autumn daylight 
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was about him atill, bat he felt as if a thick veil of 
darkness had fallen between him and the skj. His 
spirit, which had of late soared to heaven, was now 
sinking down, down, into the lowest abyss of despair. 

It was all over. Now—almost at the last momeiit, 
at the very brink of freedom—the cup of relief and 
blessedness was dashed from his lips. There was no 
more hope* He knew that Hewitt would do as he 
threatened. And then farewell to liberty, to love, 
to his dream of re-establisliing his innocence. 

Why not farewell to life also ? For tho second time 
during his term of servitude tho horrible temptation 
of suicide assailed him. Half-maddened by the 
anguish of disappointment, terror-stiicken at the 
blackness of the future that now before him, he 
lifted his eyes to the engine that snorted and puffed near 
by on tho completed lino of rails. One inomcnt*B agony 
under those pitiless wheels and all would be hniahed, 

“ Presently, wdicn it moves, I’ll do it,“ ho said to 
himself, and his features hardened with the terrible 
resolve. 

Ho was working on the down lino, laying sleepers, 
side by side ivith the convict Joliimie—the ei-missionary* 
Tliey were not watched very closely by the warders, 
and he would be able presently to take his leap forward, 
without attracting notice until loo late. 

His eyes wandered from the locomotive acrosa tho 
line to the pathway beyond* There, like a moving 
sunbeam, a little faarheaded child was toddling happily 
along, coming towards the railway. JShe was ^ilmg 
to herself as she came, and holding up her whibe^ pina- 
f4re with both chubby hands. In her four*year-old 
innocence she did not seem at all distressed by the idea 
* that she was drawing near to a gong of convicts. 

It was nearly tw^o years since Laurence^ had seen a 
little child. ' Now, *at sight of this baby-girl, a deep 
sob rose in his throat and his eyes filled with tears. 
To him she seomed an angel from God coming to allev^ . 
late his silent anguish and save him from hiniself. His 
thoughts of suicide fled like demons before the bright- 
bess of her advancing presence. As he stood watching 
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her his face softened, until, framed as it again waa with 
thiok, brown, curling locks, it looked like the face of 
the I-iaurence Gray of old* And slowly, one by one, 
the tears rolled do\m his cheeks—great tears that 
mourned his whole life laid in ashes, and yet brought 
with them such relief that his sore heart coidd say 
with resignation : “ Thy will be done/' 

Suddenly there was a commotion at Ids side* The 
man Johnnie had flung down his crowbar and had 
bolted. He was now running at the top of his speed 
dowm the line. A conf iision of shouting aro.se ; a warder 
blew his shrill whistle and gave chuse, jtjincd by several 
others, but the escaping convict had a good start, 
and soon out-distnnend his pursuers. A few shots 
were fired, but still the maTi ran on and on. Then 
the driver of the waiting enghie, seeing the dosperateness 
of the Situation, sprung upon the iocumotivo and 
started it in pursuit, niiere would be no chance now 
for the fugitive, few at the jHunt which he hafl reached, 
barricatles on cither Mde ctnupellcd him la keep to tho 
line. 

This Laurence saw. But ho saw something more. 
The little cldld wlio had been to him as an angel 
crossing the ra'lway 1 The engine-{!ri\cr, in his ha.sto, 
had not seen lu r. In another tnomeut her sweet little 
body would be under the iron wheels. 

Forgetting himself, Lirgctting everything but her 
danger, Laurence rushed forward. Tho earth reeled 
about him. For an instiint ho was conscious of nothing 
but thit little figure on the rails and the huge dark mass 
t^^at was bearing down ui>on him, mighty, relentle^, 
belching forth jets of steam. So close the hron mofister 
came that for throe or four awful arconds ho believed , 
that both the chi Id and himsol f won Id be killed. Snatch¬ 
ing her up, he made one blind, (lesjx^rate leap aside, 
ffis sleeve grazed the engiuo’s bulTer, but he sjirang clear 
and lauded safely on tho opposite bank. The child 
waasaved. 

Passionately ho held her to him, thrilling with joy 
^at the confiding clasp of her little round arms, as, 
frightened still, she clung to Mm and cried. She waa 
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not afraid of him; he w€is under no ban for her* 
Probably ahe did not even know the meaning of the 
often-repeated broad-arrow on hia coarse oTothing* 
He was her saviour, and she trusted him* He had won 
a claim on the affection of her baby heart* 

A moment laler a man's voice, ptraiigled with sobs, 
cried: 

Lillie! Lillie 

She turned at thes sound, and struggled in Laurence’s 
clasp, answering joyousl}* : 

Farver, farver—me not hurt; puff puff not touch 
mo ! ’’ 

Laurence looked up wiih a pang of jealousy* ft 
was Warder Hens itt who iuul cfune. He took liis child 
up in his arms and strained her to him, sobbing like a 
woman* ijiip pres sing bis agitation for a moment, ho 
convulsively ouught Laurence by the wrist* 

tJod bless Lhce, lad ! God. bless tl^cc for tluB I ” 
ho cried brokenly, meeting Gray> astonished look. 

Are t/otJ iTcr lilt her ? asked Lii ureiico hoarsely. 
There was no need fnr a spoken reply, Hewitt’a 
emotion aTiswer eiuuigh* 

Suddenly, acting on a swift impulse, Gray sprang 
up and touched the warder's ai*m. His face was full of 
desperate ap])cnb H is words came d is join tcdJy and fast, 
“ Listen to me a moment, sir. Your suspicions about 
me arc right, I am Laurence Gray, and that man in 
the tailors’ shop is *fiui Lacy* Wc exchanged clothes, 
and he agreed to work out my life term, and let me get 
free in his place. I am innocent of the crime forfwhich 
Z condemned* Before Cod I sw'ear 1 am as innocent 
ea this child* I want to get out to jirovo my innocenob* 

^ I want to go to one whom I love as dearly as you love 
this infant and your wife* 8ir, have pity on mo I Don’t 
betray me, I throy' Jnyself on your morcy. For the 
love of God bo silent and let mo got free 1 

For a moment the warder and the convict confronted 
each other in silence. Between them, like a living 
bondf prattled the chUdj whose voice but for Gray’s 
bravery would now have been stiUed in death. At 
biiM Hewitt said unsteadily; 
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Aw reet, lad* / wonna say nowt* To’i© safe fro* 

me*” 

And, carrying the child, he walked away, just as, 
from the opposite side of the line, a f^hont went up that 
the fugitive “ Johnnie ” had been overtaken by the 
engine and securely recaptured. 


CHAFrEfl xxxvin 

CKUALmHE’S JOVUifBY 

In the grey light of a November noon Geraldine Lucas 
alightol from ilic Londtm train at iho filation of the 
little town of Saiulhuin, wix nirle,'^ from Jodwood Prison- 
Shc was dressed darUly and plainly, and was heavily 
veiled, but even tliroiJu;li thci^e so\uhie wrappings her 
uniismil heauty marlf* itself knmvru 'thure was some¬ 
thing about the poise of her head and the movement 
of her figure that attracted every ovc towards her* 
Tho pcHjjjie on the platform w^atohed her admiringly 
lifts Alie passed among them* lint she scarcely Haw them. 
Her mind wuj^ strain Lug lu^vanls emo elUTishcd object, 
and the secne ahoni hee was unreal to her U'^ a dream* 
On tho proviiiuH evolving, wlicn >lic luid recovered 
consciousness after hearing Viekeiv/s aimoiinccment 
of Laurence GrayS: death, she liad gtnie to her room, 
slowly and mechanically, mirabcd by tho very intens¬ 
ity of tho shock that she had receivevl* Alono there 
she felt the numlmcs^s pass away* In its ntcad a terrible 
despajf overwljclmed her. She lay on her couch, a 
prey py mental anguish that seemed to shrivel up her 
ybuth and bring her near to the fate that alone now she 
thought could unite her to her lover. For hours she 
lay thus in the deep (liirknes-s of the November idght,- 
until utter exluiuaiion brought her oblivion in a second 
and prolonged unconHciousness* * 

When she recovered from this it was nearly morning. 
Instead of renewed despair, a sudden hope entered her 
mind. What proof had she of Laurence*s death t 
None whatever* Ralph Vickers believed in it himself 
—conviction had rung in his voice as ho told her of it 
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—but that was no real proof. There must have been 
some error * She could not think it possible that Laurence 
could die thus and be buried without any notification 
of the fact being sent to his frionds. Then-, too, the 
fondly superstitious thought came to her that if Laurence 
had died ho would have returned to her in apirit—wouid 
have sent her some message to tell her* He would 
not have let her live so many months without knowing. 

“ No, no, it cannot bet’* she said to herself again as 
on the evening before. “ There is some mistake—some 
mystery. But I uill loam the truth,” 

Trembling ami weakened by that night of sleepless 
grief, she rose, though it was yet dark, and began to 
dress. As soon as the hou'^ehold was afatir sbo went 
to seo her father. IIo was still in tho same condition. 
If any change had como at all it was for tho worse, 
Oeraldine’s teats< fell on his face as she kissed him. In 
his pain and weakness he did not observe how deadly 
white aho was, and how deep and dark were the purple 
circles beneath her eyes. 

Sa 3 dng no word to him of what Ralph Vickers had 
told her, she left him an hour later and drove down to 
the office of tho Director of Convict Prisons, in Parlia¬ 
ment Street. Only Heaven knew what agony of sus¬ 
pense and dread was in her heart os she asked for news 
of Laurence Gray, “ now undergoiiig a sentence of penal 
Borvitude for life at Grimley Prison.” Her limbs 
trembled under her. Her heart seemed as if it would 
presently cease to beat. 

The official to whom she had applied looked tllrough 
his books. There was a pause. The few short mkiutes 
w8re long as hours to Geraldine. 

^ ‘^The convict Gray is not now at Grimley,” said the 
official at Last. ** He was removed nearly four months 
Ego to Jedwood Prispn, near Sandham.” 

Removed—only four months ago. Then he was alive 
—alive I Nothing could surely have happened Bince 
then. 

“ Is he well ? ” she asked, in a low, quivering voice. 

The official stared. 

** Perfectly well, according to the last report/’ 
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Grer^dine caught her breathr The relief, the midden 
rerulaion of feeling, almost more than she could 
bear* She put out her hand and caught for support at 
the wooden rail of a bureau that stood near, 

“ Can I—have an order—to see him ? ” she m^uiiedt 
the words coming forth brokenly from her pale lips. 

“ I wiJi see.” 

After a long delay and many questions and formalities 
the order was granted her, subject of course, to tho 
consent of the governor of Jedwood* 

She took it and left the office* Her step had regained 
its firmness, and her face something of its natural tender 
delicacy of hue. New strength was in her limbs, and 
thankfulness and hope drove the blood faster through 
her veins* 

And now, only a few hours later, she was drawing 
near to Jedwood Prison* It was nearly two years since 
she had seen Laurence—two years all but three months 
since that memorable evening when their first kiss of 
betrothal had been followed by the tboiiderclai> of his 
unjust arrest* Great Heaven I when would it end* 
this perveraion of justice, this long and terrible martyr^ 
dom ? Was it to go on for ever ? Would their love 
find its consummation only in the grave ? 

That morning a letter hud come to her from tho 
soUcUor whom she had employed on Laurence’s behalf, 
stating that he wished to see her. She had not had time 
to obey has summons, but it liad revived her hope* 
Perhaps he had made some important discovery or found 
a eluent Last to Kesteven’s i^al murderer* 

She'would go to him to-morrow* Meanwhile she 
wpuld*see agsiu the dear face that she loved, hear again 
for a brief half-hour the strong, manly voice whoso 
tones were vivid in her memory as if she had heard 
them but yesterday, Froju this interview she would 
return refreshed, wkh renewed truBiPin God's providence 
and more strength to endure tho bitter waiting that 
was yet to come—more strength, too, to say, if need 
be, her dying father, “ I cannot do as you ask me* 
I must be true to Laurence,’* 

Her heart beat wildly aa ahe looked out through 
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the window of the hired carriage and saw the oprey 
bare walta of the great prison rise in grim menace &om 
the lerel plain* A flood of joy rushed oyer her, liaurence 
—he whom she ioved, he who loved her—was there 
within those walls* This thought made the vast penal 
fitronghold almost dear to her* But when, a few 
moments later, she stood at its ponderous gates, her 
joy gave way to dread and to an unutterable desolate- 
ness* Dread le'st, as before at Grirulcy, some impedi* 
ment should arise to deny her i he interview she craved, 
and desolatenesa as slio felt her own bitter loneliness 
stanrling there with no real friend in all the world save 
a father, who perhaps was dying, and a lover who was a 
convict, branded and shut oil from tlic rest of mankind. 
She shuddered as the heavy gates opened before her, 
and she passed into tho court-yard of the prison. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A STIL4T5GTi: TNT®ItnT2W 

The governor. Major Walsh, scanned her curiously 
as she Guterccl his oilico. It waa not often that such 
a visitor -graced that gloomy place. Indeed, when for 
an instant she raised her veil, the major thought it 
was not often that bo sweet a face shone on any part 
of the world. 

From herself he turned his attention to the order 
she presented. He scrutinised it keenly and in t^ilence, 
while her heart grew chill with the fear that he j?ould 
pthoe some obstacle in tho way of this privilege of whic^h 
me stood BO dosperately in need. 

At first it appeared that Buch would be the case. 
The governor, refemng to a book," began to mt^^tter 
words of doubt. Tne record against the convict Gray 
was bad. He had lost all his marks and had not yet 
retrieved them- But Qeraldmo, pale and' ^tal^,. 
pleaded eloquently ; and finally, omr consulting' with 
.the chief waraett he consent* He directed that she 
should be conducted to the receiving-room, and tbat 
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the prisoner Lauronco Gray should bo brought thither 
to see her* 

Geraldine waited, motioiile^ and sllcut, quietuig her 
fiirojniiig heart that throbbed violently with eager 
longing and expectant joy. Presently* at the request 
of the chief warder, she went bcluti<i a row of iron bars 
that divided off a portion of the room. Another row of 
bars faced this one, and between the two t^hc chief warder 
installed himsself as witness of the ap]jr<j:M:Thin^ interview- 

A feeling of indignation rose in Gerairlinc. Waa 
she to meet her lover thus, wii^h a double iron barrier 
between Uke the bars of a wild beast's cage—with no 
handshake, no touch of the loving fingers that, as w^ith 
eleetrio power, could convey so many messages of 
comfort* so many promises of cteiimi faithfulneas I 
And must their passionute love, their grief, all the long 
agony of both their hearts bo poured forth in the licaring 
of this rigiddeatured warder, to whom ail suffering must 
be a mockery and a jest ? 

While yet tlieso thoughts were surging in her mind, 
the door of tho room opoued and the prisoner appeared 
conducted by an assistant warder. A film scem^ 
suddenly spread itsc!£ before G ora I di lie's eyes; 
eagerness and the overwhelming joy of feeling that once 
again she was in Laiireuco's presence momentarily 
bnaddd her* so that she saw nothing but two vague 
fonns advancing slowly as through a mi.^t* Th^n the 
film vanished and all became clear. Across the few 
feet o| intervening space her lifted eyes encountered 
those of the convict who confronted her from behind the 
oppQsfto bars. • 

In absolute silence she gazed at him, at first with 
horror, then with doubt, then with a cold perplexity 
that arrest^ the palpitation of her heart and Blackened 
the course of the blood in her felns. Ec waa not 
Laurence, but a man somewhat resembling him in hei^t 
and colouring, nervous, graceful even in his hideous 
suit of degra^tion, and with eager, miquict eyes* 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE S0BSTITUTB 

Gebau^ho; turned to the chief warder. 

** It waa the priaoner Laurence Gray I asked to see*” 

“ This b ho,” was the rigid reply. 

She was about to protest when the convict’s voice 
reached her. De Lacy—for it was ho—wae quivering 
in hb every fibre with almost uncontrollable emotion. 
For five long y cars ho had not looked upon a woman’s 
face, and this sudden confrontation with one so sweet, 
BO purely beautiful, sent thrills through all his being, 
and made his ordinarily untroubled heart ache with 
new longing after a hotter life. A groat shame over¬ 
whelmed him. He would have let the earth engulf 
him rather than that this good woman should look 
upon him longer in his ignominlbus condition. But 
even for her sake he had to speak. For her sake he 
would do his duty to Laurence Gray* He felt sure 
now that a man who loved and was beloved by an 
angel such as this would nobly keep the promise he had 
made to help his poor friend’s mother. 

With an efiort De Lacy forced himself to play his 
part. 

“ Geraldine,” he said, in a reproachful tone, “ am I 
then so changed that you do not rcco^se me t ** 

At the sound of her name a thrill ran through her. 
The strange voice had been unsteady too, as ^ with 
uncertainty or emotion. She looked intently at the 
canvict, and read in his eyes—^brown eyes like Laurence'^, 
yet how different in expression !—something strugglir^ 
for utterance—a warning, an entreaty, almost a fear. 

The chief warder, sitting between themt noticed 
nothing of thb. He was accustomed to witneseiDg the 
consternation and horror of peraonja who ISrst saw their 
relatives or friends shaven and cropped and in the 
prbon dress. 

De Lacy hurried on before Gteraldine had time to 
iBipBak agam. He spoke glibly, as if repeating a lesson: 

I ^ BO glad you have come 1 1 was afraid yon 
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had forgotten me, that others—^Ralph Vichersi for 
instanee—^had poisoned yonr mind against me. My 
heart nearly broke last year when you came to Grimley 
and 1 did not see you. But evil eircumstanoes hela 
me back, as they hold back many a poor pnsoncr who 
would give his liie to see the woman ho loves 

Startled and amazed, Geraldine listened. This strange 
man knew who she was, apoke w'ord^ that Laurence 
himself might have spoken ' A sickening dread came 
over, i/aurence dead indeed ? 

Her eyes dilated witli the icy fear. Her unveiled 
face grew white to the very lips* Jt uas well that she 
was strong’iiaturod. Had she b^ti weak, Laurence 
Gray’s fate would in that moment have been acakd. 
A single exclamation ol protest ^ ould ha\ e lo^t him to 
her for ever. 

It was strange that the cry did not come; fur horrible 
thoughts thronged upon her, torturing buspieions that 
heie was some demon’s work of ilal]ih Viekcis’s doing. 
How was it that, ask whom she might, go where she 
would—ev'cn hero in the prison it&clf -she could neither 
hear satisfactory news of Laurence nor peuct rate to him ? 

This question burned in her brain like fire. Was 
Laurence living or W'as he deatl I If he were living, 
why should another man jicistmato him ? If dead— 

She clutched the bais bcfc^ie Ikt for support* There 
was no time for thought now. She must act. But 
even in the midst of her terrible fears, feminine in¬ 
tuition .eamo to her aid* She Judged the face of the 
convict* before her, and saw that it was not wholly 
evil. She saw, too, that he w as anxious ; his eyes, hi| 
sUently moving lips, even his liands, and the attitude 
of his body, seemed to transmit to her the word, deep 
and impreesiv©, Hush ! ” 

For a moment the truth suggested ittself to her—that 
for some hidden reason Laurence hail changed char¬ 
acters with this man. The stranger's knowledge of 
her proved at least that Laurence had confided in him* 
CUn^g to the comfort of this possibility, she forced 
herself to oalmness* A man in whom Laurence had 
confided waa worthy of beiiig trusted hy her. It was 
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evident that some Bcheme was on f ootf but in herignaraAca 
of ite nature she resolved to make as yet no aign of her 
discovery. Here^ where the very w£^ hod ears, the 
slightest word of inquiry might do irreparable harm^ 
and this stranger’s feverish haste to pour into her ears 
words that she would have expected no man but Laurence 
to speak seemed to con&m her assumption that 
^ Laurence hiniBclf had, for some incomprehensible reason, 
instructed him to be his deputy. 

Yet—the doubt sprang into her mind—^if Laurence 
were living, would he not come to her at all hazards ? 
Would he let another man come in his stead t 
Then, as if Heaven had sent them for on answer, the 
words this man had pjst spoken came back to her, 
distinct and full of meaning: “ Evil circumstances held 
me back —as fwld back many a poor prisoner toko 

iDovid Qive his life to jee the woman he lovts. 

These words were as a revelation. She determined 
to be silent, and, in bo far os was conMsteut with truth 
^ and dignity, to aid the convict before her in the playing 
of his part. She might gather news of Laurence from 
his guarded speech; also it was probable that he would 
Snd means to repeat to Laurence all that she had said. 

It was time now for her to speak, for the interview 
could only be brief. Her silence, too, would presently 
become suspicious to the waiting chief warder, although 
her crowding doubts and confUctiog feelings hM 
occupied only a few short moments. 

“ I have bad news this time,’* she said. “ My father 
is very ill—perhaps dying. In a few days I may be 
alone in tho world.” * # 

*De Lacy's eyes looked across into hers firmly, steadily^ 
charged with mysterious meaning. 

Not alone,” he answered her, “ God will watch 
over you. B^enfoer that.” Ho paused,and thm 
added, “ 1 hope that your father wiSi live to see tny 
innocence proved. I still trust—and believe—he wiU 
, dp so ” ^ ^ 

- The words “and believe” were emken with an 
'.emphaBis that conveyed a probabili^, almost a proiiii9d.> 
Gtoddme started a^ thrilled, had oast off her-' 
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weateesSf and now, standing there erect and stately 
behind the dividing bars, she threw all her sonrs yearning 
appeal into her glorioae eyes. They a^ked Mm the 
secret of thia mystery, the moaiunp; of his boki assumption 
of another man’s identity. Soinrihing of command^ 
too, was there, compelling his reply. 

“ Help comes always in the hour of greatest need,” 
he said adroitly. When our troubles aie at thoir 
worst, deliverance is close at hand, Jt not long 
since X was in despair; but now 1 aiTi calm and full <3 
hope. Let my hope comfoit jtm. Look forward to 
the day when wc shall be reiimfetL” 

Ho stiJl speaks in Laiimice’s namr/’ Geraldine 
thought. Aloud she said : “ Why hd\e ou not written 
to me ^ Have you been ill ^ 

Very ill—for months/* he replied ; and T lost my 
marks and could not write, I’ve had n bad lime of it 
—but th© worst of all was that I tlu^u^ht you must be 
forgetting me, or thinking from my Micnce that I’d for¬ 
gotten you, or had got too bad to be woilh your caring 
for. And then Ihc hlea came into my held that Ralph 
Vickers was blaoki'iiing me to yon and fliat perhaps 
you were going to marry him. You. uho aro out in 
the free world, cannut inMume how qnicklv cloubta 
come into the htart of a ptjstuicr, ami how black and 
thick those doubts are.” 

The convincing force of truth told Geraldine that 
these experiences W'^re indexed those iiliich Laurence 
had gone through. But w^bere wa^^ Laurence f Let 
th© mastery be what it might she could not endure 
to prolong this scene* Its falseiies-s \a as too painful 
tocher. She would have given all she possessed to ha^ 
five minutes' private speech with tho strange prisoner 
before her; but that was impossible. Sho saw cleady 
that nothing worth her hearing coijld be spoken in the 
presence of the warder. Yet eho must say something 
more to justify herself in having sought the interview- 

“ Doubts and suffering have com© to m© also,” she 
murmured. But I cannot spe^k of that now, I will 
only ask you if there is any message to bo sent to my 
fati bier, in case ho should we.” 
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Keefoly she searrclied De Lacy's eyea^ but ha afaook 
his head perplexedly* 

“ I have none to send him/’ he answered. 

She turned half away, then faced him again. 

“ I am reattcas and unhappy/' she oiled ahnost angrily. 
” Your words are imeathfactory to me» I am in a 
desperate situation. My father urges me to marry this 
man Ralph Vickers, I came here for help, for counsel* 
You have given ine neither*" 

She saw a shadow of anxiety cross the strange convict’s 
face. He strctelic*! out his hand, as if at once to 
silence her and to impress her with the solemnity of the 
words he spoke, 

“ I give you bolh* I gay to you, wait and hope. 
Hope, oven though the worst happens, and help seems 
impossible. Yon nnist not marry that man* He is a 
scoundreL Be fuitliful thiough all things to your poor 
liaurenco. If jou arc true. Providence will take care 
of the rest/' 

There was something prophetic in the tone in which 
these words were uttered, Geraldine felt it, and grow 
calmer. 

A ray of pale sunlight filtered in through cne of the 
high windows of the room and shone upon her face, 
illumining its bcautj". The chief warder momentarily 
turned his eyes tioni the prisoner and rested them upon 
her. De Lacy seized the opportunity to throw into his 
own countenance whole volumes of meaning. Ha 
smiled reassiirinjily, while his eyes expressed in turn, 
clearly as word^ could have spoken: “ Be silent; have 
fear, AU well," 

CHAPTER XLI 

^Th£ DARKEST HOUR 

Da 2ED with doubt and perplexity, ^ck^ with anxiety, 
yet restrained by prudence from inquiring at once ot 
the governor, Oeral^iiQ passed out from the grim prison, 
drove back over the flat, bare country, and was soon in 
the train speeding homeward to London. 
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and then only, did she try to think over what 
had taMn place. But she found she could not think. 
Utterly eKnausted in both body and mind by the 
strange and startling emotions through which she 
had passed, aho leaned back in her seat in the rail¬ 
way carriage in a state of semi-consciousncss, open- 
eyed, yet neither seeing nor he^^^ing anything of the 
world about her. Hours pa^^sed, and the dualc came 
on, but she did not know it. It w as only the noisy arrival 
of the train at the London terminus that at last roused 
her from her torpor, bringing back the day^s events 
with terrible vividness her distressed mind. 

Then the remembrance of the strange convict’s re- 
aasuring manner ceased to comfort her. The hope that 
had sprung uj) in her at liia worth died utterly away, 
and her first vague dread returned upon her, horrible, 
chilling her blood. Until to-day she had IxjHoved that 
the very prison walls that kept Laurence from her love 
would eq[ually keep liiui safe fion> the hate of an enemy. 
But now she doubted this. She feared that Ralph 
Vickers’s arm, guided by subtlest citnmiig, hod some¬ 
how reached and stricken hwii, Vet liow—^how ? It 
was the mystery that appalled her. Because she knew 
nothing she dre^ed ever^liing. Turn where she might 
she found only darkness. And Vickers never spoke 
idly* He had believed what ho was saying when he 
told her that hia rival was dead. 

In the sharpness of her re-awakenwl anguish she 
resolv^ to find out the truth at all hazards. There 
was nojtime to go to Parliament Street that night, but 
on the following moming she would go, and w’ould give 
information concerning the fraud that had been practised 
upon her* Vickers w’ould not have expected her to 
take 60 bold a step, and the exposure of hia mal- 
practicea—should he be guilty of an^—would, therefore, 
come upon him like a thunderbolt* ^ 

As she drew near Fenton Court a new dread over¬ 
shadowed her—the dread lest her father should be worse* 
On entering the house, she hurried upstairs to hia room. 
A Qurae, grave and anxious, met her with the intimation 
that the doctors desired her not to ^ in* Her father 
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was in deliriatn. His illness had leaobed its crisb* 
This night would decide whether ho was to live or die. 

Geraldine, stricken with grief and awe, leaned back 
against the wall of the dim corridor. 

" Has ho a^iked for me ? ” she breathed. “ Has my 
note been given to him ” 

“ Ho has been the nurse replied^ He hasn't 

known anybody,'" 

“ Mr* Vickers only went away about half an hour 
ago, miss,^* GtTaldine’h maid baid to her a few minutes 
later. *' IIc^s b< ( u with master all the afternoon*” 

Geraldinp' shudfUtctl amid her rising sobs. Sho felt 
as if it was no ordinar y man, but an evil spii it in man's 
semblance, that haunted her father and herself under 
the name of lval[>b ViekcT's. h"or an instant the hoixibte 
thought canic to her that it might be to Vickers's pre- 
senco that her father o^ed his illness—that Vickers 
was a vampiie siiclviiiit the old many's life away* The 
ghastly idea grew in her perturbed mind till it seemed 
almost po^-siblc. hhe Ix^gun’to fancy that her father 
ha<l alwayh been w<use after Vickers's lengthy ^risits. 

She wetit down to I ho li])rary, wbero dinner was 
served for hci. lUit tbo could not eat. She wont to 
the fireplace and sTOod with her hot forehead pressed 
down upon the cold marble of tho mantelpiece, wail ing 
with an aching heait for nows from the sick-room above* 

What would the monow bring her \ Would her father 
have passed fnun her ? Would she learn that her lover 
was dead ? Oh, if in^Ieed they both were lost to her, 
how should sbo 'survive the grief 1 How cot>ld she 
live, left thus utterly alone ? , 

* So abeoibcd was she in her otra thoughts that^ a 
khocking at the door hiul to be twice repeated before 
she beam it. The fooiman entered with a note. She 
took it o^lcssly.^ But at sight of the handwriting 
her heart stood still. The paper shook between her 
jSngers as sho read the few lines roughly traoed upon it. 

"" It is impossible! ” she murmuiw between her 
blanching lips* 

She read the note again, scanning it more minutely. 
3^11 alie asked, looking up: 
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“ Whjere is tho gentleman ? ” 

" He said he'd wait in the hall, miss*” 

“ Show him in here—at once ! ” 

She did not move, bnt'bov rigid limbs and absolutely 
bloodless face denoted an intense inv\‘ttid agitation. 
In her motionless white figure only hi^i t^yva. soemed 
alive—her^beautiful eyes that, dilating with craving 
cagonicss,^vere fixed U|h>ii the door* Pj'cssently the 
door opened, and the footman rt aj^peatod, ushering 
in a tail man, so raulHed in high thr*^at*\\rappii)gb and 
low, close-Btting cap that little of Iiis fjfo was dis^ 
cerniblo. Then the cloiir shut again, thtt muiHings 
wore loosened, llic cap w^vi tlirown olf, anti Geraldine 
sprang forwaid \tith a cry at wild, nnuttcrablo joy, 
amazement, and rcliLif* 

Merciful Heaven ! Jjaufence ! It? it yon indeed I ” 
** Yes, Geraldine* It is* I—1 thaiili Uod ! ' 


CHAPTER XLII 


T£Hi “ TICKKT-OF-LEAVE ” iTAX 

A LOKO, long sOence foiltjwcd Uiat sing le of meeting— 
a silence of joy ao }>erfect, so overwdicltniiig, that it 
found its best expression in spc'cchlc^s embrace* Motion¬ 
less they stood, clasped in each other's arms, heart 
straining w ildly to biMri* Gcraldiuc's fucc was hidden 
against her lover’s shoulder, and his baud, less delicate 
than oi old, anil trembling now with emotion, was 
resting \euderly upon her hair* 

The ■‘joyful minutes Hew past. At hfX Geruldine) 
with a long, deep sigh, raised her beuxi, auvl, tlie better 
to look at her lover, gently withdrew hersseJE fiom bis 
arms. She saw that he was greatly changed. Ho 
looked many years older; his face hod lost the fresh'' 
ness of youth, and there were deep lines about his eyes 
and across his brow, For purposes of di^guUe ho bad 
not shaven off his lately grown beard, and his hw at 
the temples was tinged with grey. Still, his appearance 
had nothing in common with that of the shaven 
) convict whom she had interview^ed but a few hours 
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before. The brown locks clustered about his head as 
long wd thickly as when she had seen him last^^ and 
his clothing was such as she had been accustomed to see 
him wear. 

“ You havo escaped ! she breathed. 

“ Yea, but/’ he glanced nervously around. “ I am 
in danger still. If any one lecogni^^s me I am lost. 
Who IB in this house now ; only your father 1 

“ No one else, except the servants. But I will 
look the doors ; then we shall be safe.” 

There were tn o doors to the library. She locked them 
both and then came back to him. 

“ Take oS your overcoat/' 

“ No, no. I cannot—I dare not. I must keep 
myself ready to escape if anyth^ should happen —n 

—^Vickers—should come, for instance. He conies 
here stUl ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Laurence^s eyes grew darker. 

I feared so. I hate him. I have vengeance to take 
oa him.” 

Suddenly his look changed, a quick fear ^adowed 
hifl face, and he drew back. 

" Geraldincj are you still free—^till wholly mine— 
not his ? ” 

But that the shaking of hk voice betrayed that his 
whole life's happiness hung on her answer^ she would 
have been indignant at the question. 

** Laurence ^ " she excljimod repioachfuUy. t 
^ Her tone said the rest. His Jeep, reverent ©yes 
implored her pardon* 

“ Forgive me, my beloved. I was mad to doubt you, 
even for an instant. But in prison foolish thoughts 
came and tortured iic— ” 

He broke oS in his hurried speech, absorbed in looking 
at her face. Its beauty had not diminished; it was the 
same as he had seen it in his waking reveries and in 
his feverish dreams. But now it woe tiansfigured, 
dorified with passionate joy. The cheeks were 
noshed, the eyes nad a celestial tadianoe such as comes 
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to oven the loveliest eyes but twice or thrice ia a liie* 
time—in love’e eupiemest moments. 

His own face worked with emotion. He put out 
his arms and drew her to him again, holding hor with the 
close^ desperate clasp of a man who feels that at any 
moment ms treasure may be torn from him for ever. 

Let me forget everything but you for a Jittk while,*^ 
he murmured. “ Let me feci all the joy of tins reunion. 

I have prayed for it so long. (Jh, my dod'ling ! my 
darling 1 ” 

** You love mo as much as ever, Laurence ? ” 

“More—a thousand times more! More than I 
ever thought a man could love* (ieraldine, the love of 
you has been as a lamp to guide mo through all the 
mazes of crime and suffenng in which my lot has lately 
been cast* The love of you has kept me from suicide. 
The hope of meeting you again has made me struggle 
on through hour? of bitterest anguish and blackest 
despair* And—what is more than all—my resolve to 
remain worthy of you has strengthened me to keep my 
heart pure for your sake* Dearest* ii\ every hour of 
this long time that has passed since wc parted 1 have 
loved you, have yearned for you, have clung to you 
in spirit-—striving meanwhile to do right and to be 
patient, because right-doing ond piiticncc brougiit me 
nearer to you* There were thwa when I thought it 
was all in vain* when I believed that nothing could 
break down the barriers that kept us apart. But they 
are broken, and I am here—here with you, holding you 
in my arfcs, looking in your face, telling once more to 
your living self what for so long I have told only to your , 
una^ in my heart—that I love you ! 1 love you t 

I love you!" 

Her tears, so lately dried, were flowing fast again. 
She clung to him in her passion of }oy*« 

“ Forgive me," she cried, trying to beat back the 
Bobs that rose tumultuously in her throat. “ This 
ia not grief—it is happiness. I—I have suffered so 
much lately, and this sudden joy is more than 1 can 
bear. I shall be better soon.*’ 

** Then you are not ashamed to touch me V he 
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murmtired* You ara not ashamed to be clasped in 
the arms of a convict—one, too^ who is no longer the 
Laurence Gray who first loved you, but an altered man, 
sadder* and faitter^heartod, and prematurely old ! ' 

For answer, Geraldine put up her arms and drawing 
hifl face down to heri^^ tenderly kissed his cheeks .and 
hrowt- 

“ Never speak to me like that again Laurence. Nothing 
but guilt can debaso a man. Your innocent suSermga 
have only made you nobler and grander in my sight, 
Sven the tn^ces of them on your face give a new dignity 
in return for what they have taken away« Oh, loless 
God for granting that you might come to me now in my 
time of trial! I have been in terrible Buspense and 
anguish. I feared you were dead— ” 

“ Feared I waus dead 1 How % Because I did not 
write t ” 

'*Not that alone—although your silence seemed 
to confirm the report. But come here by tho fire, and 
I will tell you all. You must sit down and rest. Yon 
look tired and worn,” 

** Hush I ” he said suddenly, pausing in his walk 
across the room. 1 hear footsteps outside. Some¬ 
one is coming here,*’ 

Scarcely had he spoken when a li^t knocking came 
at the door. 

“Wait an instant,*’ said Geraldine aloud. To him 
she whispered, ** You are quite safe. No one shall 
come in. It must bo a servant, bringing new^ of 
father, who is ill.^* * ' 

^ It proved to be her own maid, sent to tell 4ier ^hat 
Mr, Lucas was better. He had fallen into a quiet deep. 
AU danger was now past, 

' The strange eoinddence of this change with Laurence^s 
arrival made heT*feel as if the return of the iimoceht 
man had lifted from the bouse some mysterious curse 
which the comtant presence of Ralph Tickers had laid 
upon it. The double relief strengthened her aa with 
MW blood. She croasod the room with the finoj stately 
that litur^nce knew of old. ; 

" M;y fath« has been dangerously iU**’ >she said 
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hurriedly, ‘‘ But the oriais is oyer now, and he will 
recover,’* She clasped her hands upon her breast* 
“ God has been merciful to me/' she breathed* “ I 
was as one perishing. In the half-hour before you came 
1 learned the meaning of real despair, 1 dared not think 
of to-morrow—I believed it would bce my father's 
death, and bring me the certainty of yours* 1 pictured 
you lying in a prison graveyard—you whom I loved so— 
and now all is changed ! Hedven ib opening I i^Foie me/' 
** Geraldine, what docb tlilb niean ^ ” Ijaiitcticc Gmy 
asked gravely* Who told you that I was dead ? ” 
“Ralph Vickers* ITiroughout this past 3 car be has 
persecuted me with hi*j attenlions* He won my father 
over to his side, so that niy father appealed to mo 011 
his behalf* Then came this illuesfl* My father could 
not bear to think that f bhould be left alone in the 
world* Ho implored me to jmimibe him that, in cobc 
of hia death, I would become Vieker^j's wife* 1 refused* 
Vickers thought in> refusal w as ow iug solely to my faith¬ 
fulness to you* Me cannot uuderbland that 1 abhor 
him for himself. He came to me last night—it was only 
last night—here in this very r<K>m, and told me solemnly 
that you were dead—that you had been dead more than 
ten months*” 

The light from the log-fire flirkering on Lanveiice 
Gray's face showed its paleness slowly^ darkening to a 
deep angry red, 

‘'^May that lie wither up his soul I ” ho cried passion¬ 
ately, But Geraldine laid her hand u])on his arm. 

Lai^nce,it v as jiot a conscious lie. He bc!ie\ cd it to 
be the truth/ * It was the ring of conviction in his voice 
that Bixuok anguish into my heart. If ho hod spokeil 
falsely, I should have known it, I am accustomed to 
bis falseneea* It was the ring of truth that beat me 
down and left me despairing. He said you hod been 
shot in trying to escape— ” ^ 

Laurence Gray sprang froin his chair. 

“ He said that t Then he knew 1 *’ 

Geraldine drew back, startled at his tone. 

Knew what } " she asked, 

** Wt^hod happened in the prison. 1 was shot in 
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trying to escape—shot at and wounded, but not killed. 
That ia where bis cirt>r lay. I was not killrd, I hove 
lived lo como baok, and slnill live, pteaM* Cod, to toko 
venpenneo for the w rotiC' ho has done mo,” 

“Ha ve you ])Jotd of any wro]!;:;^ ? ongprJv obked 
GoraUitic. '‘I hue luni for months, hub 

have never b^^cu :tblr i<i fiiul proof on v^hicb ileJiJ-t rately 
to accuse bhin It 1 jtc ni‘,.anniiiu ho fricnl to do you good/' 
Laurenre, wlu liad jvtujt; I bo hcaUinuy, blopi^ed 
suddenly l^*foio lu-r. 

‘‘ Ho\\ i ” 

*^IIo fotJiul out oiK' of tlu' ’\Vt'iid(*ih who had thai'go 
of you, uud }>Vild him to iifMt yon moU, He made a 
jonrney to tirimlcy lor tlud ]>iirpo‘-o.” 

'"/ie, VieLcis, wvtiu ti> tfrjmhy ^ Lniu'euce 
forward and touched h( r arm* ’"And Iho money ? ” 
he asked brealhlc^'^ly* '* Diti t/ou it J ” 

It was all I could do for y<jn, Laurence.’* 

He stood ff»r an ju'<^tanl as one tiiinod to stone^ while 
in hia ^Jplc^^‘<^ soul a If'-dit dawn^l slowly, rovoaling 
to his iioiiiited shht a iiitfj ab\ss of evil, of hate- 
inspired trearheiy and vdlainuiis w^onf^. 'Ulan an 
indignation, siirh as lie had never frit Wore—had never 
dreatnod it jxjsjiblc that he could fcH.d—roao within 
him, terrible in its (juict force, makioi( his chest hcavo 
and Iho veins of his throat and biow stand out lilio 
cords. 

** He used it for my tort tire/’ he muttered hoarsely. 
"Ho dtceiv^cd you, (Icraldine. He made your very 
love a means by wlut^h tt> bhaqxjn luy siifloving; With 
the money you gave, he Ix^ught mt a f*r«eller 
fteoncr msulls, a doetier dc" i lathm, I was t reatod wotse 
than any other man in the whole I—imiocent 

of any crime—was bubjeeted lo puinHlimcnt and indig* 
nit ice such as aro^ only infliotcft on the most brutal 
among the crimmaU. And it was through him—through 
his bribes that ho paid with money given by you to 
alleviate my wretchetlnces 1 Great Heaven 1" ho 
exolaimed passionately, " can God let such things pa^ 
unavenged f Lookiag back now, I see it all. I suspect 
bonible tiungs. No man would do for jealou^ s sake 
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alone all that Ralph Vickers has done to me. I have 
been bin victiin all througii. He laid a trap for me 
—cast aTiother man's guilt upon me—i^hose, Geraldine, 
whoso I Wo will Itavo the answer lo that cfc long*” 

He pacetl tlie lonp^ roum hurriL-d stops* Then 
he etopjx'tl iHiforc Geraldine a4faLii, 

“ Jle has ruined niy life—ihriiat rac from the path 
of hUcccss—taken away all that made lif^ sweet. He 
trkd lf> rob mo of your la\c ; but, thank Cod he has 
tailed in that ! Tt in to Min T owe it that 1 stand hero 
now unwoithy of yf>ii, CnaMino, my nol»lc» stainless 
lov^e, how canyuu lock at me—liow can you let me touch 
you, or even ennie into jour prebcnuc i Your lover 
should be a kiir^ auumg meu, Itljoameclof being so, 
for your sake, J viiuid have tried tr* M so with my 
whole soul and M't agth ; hut I luno Men the sport of 
a devil in human slia|>e. It is iv Ralph Vickers I owe 
it that I stand herf* now before yrni, ruiiud, debased, 
dogroderl, Manrig the li.alhetl title fioui rthieh even your 
love ievolts—that of a 1 leket-of-itavc ' man ! ** 


OHvrruR xLiii 

A SW UZT UUOD 

Hb sank down into a ehair* and, fuming away from her, ^ 
buried his face tn his hands. 

l«aureii<x', my Mkixotl always through all grief and 
degrelllation/' she A\hibtxrri/d si*othingly, tijmg to draw 
awaf the shieldiuc hands, *‘The tjMe Uoea not djag 
you di^wn* You lift it up. When a man is innocent 
ilo villainous naaie can hurt him. He makes the worst 
name noble by his mduhty, so that tho disgrace 
falls fiom hhn* Tliat you ahoulJ be a licket-oMeare 
man only fills me with pity for other poor men who 
may be such, fxjrhaps, as unjustly as yourself* But, 
Laurence, how comes it so I Look up, dearest, and 
tell me* You wero sentenced for life* How is it 
that you are Eero—out of the convict dress, and with 
a tiefet-oMeave I 
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‘ By a bold scheme,” he answered, but without 
raising his head. I exchanged name, number, and 
clothes with a man whose sentence of fire years will 
expire in four weeks' time, and in his name I was liberated 
'at noon to-day on licence, I, as James Lacy, must 
report myself every month to the police, while he, as 
Laurence Gray, remains behind with the weight of my 
life sentence on his ehoulJers*” 

Geraldine started back in amazement at such a 
sacrifice. 

Then it must have been ho whom I saw to-day! ” 
she exclaimed after a pause, 

Laurence sprang up, 

** Whom you saw to-day ? ” he echoed in alarm, 
*'How1 WTierol" 

His face paled with the drea<l of what she might 
unwittingly have said or done. 

She told him then of the |x>sitio!i in which ehe_^ad 
been placed by her father's illtirss and 
seeution ; of her ^at anxiety conceming himself, and 
her joarney to Jedwood to see him, and to ask his 
advice and comfort, ^jhe dcscnl>cd her feelings on see^ 
ing a etiango man appear in hi^ stead, and the way in 
which Dd Lacy had played his paii. 

Laurence listened with a changing countenance. 
When she had finished, he foi^ot his relief in passionate 
love and pity for her, ^ 

” How you have suffered, Geraldine I And I—I 
dared to doubt you! I have dared, too, to murmur 
against God—I, who am blessed with the lovi of a 
wDman such as you, and have found a friend so ffQtfaful 
aa .De Lacy 1 Thank Heaven your woman’s wit served 
you well to-day, or we should teth have been lost.” 

** Thank Heaven, too, that you came here to-njght ! ” 
fihe added fervently. 1 had resolved to make in* 
quiries^io-moTTow, I could not help it. My auapense 
was too terrible to endure.” 

“ It fa over now, my darling,” he murmured tenderly. 

** For a time,” die returned, half doubtful still, 
afraid of this newly-oome joy. “But, La^irenoe,how 
much we owe to thirt man who took your place I" 
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‘*The sacrifice was for his mother’s sake, dearest, 

I have pronuaed to find her and help her* I must begin 
to searcm for her to-morrow.” 

Is she poor ? ” Geraldine asked* And then she 
added, sndcfenly lecolfeeting hia position: “And you, 
Lffurenco—^have you all you want—money and a home ? ” 
She flushed as she spoke, afraid lest her words should 
wound him* ^ “ Al! that is mine is yours,” slie went on 
vrith a tender smile* “ You must not scruple to ask mo 
for what you need* If I were poor and in trouble I should 
not bo o^amed to take help from you.” 

“ Neither would I be ashamed,” he replied, raecting 
the gaze of her shining eyes with a proud trustfulness 
that well became his still handsome face* “ But I 
have money* John Howarth—the son of my old 
landlady—has paid mo back part of the £200 I lent him 
two years ago* As for a home—I dare not return to Mrs* 
Howarth's. I have taken obscure lodgings in Soho, 
whence I can report myself to tho police without any 
danger of Ixstraying my^self by connection with the old 
Laurence Gray*” 

“ When did you leave Jedwood 1 ” Geraldine asked, 
in a low voice, 

” Five days ago \ as Be Lacy had been convicted in 
London, I, who was playing his part, ha^l to bo brought 
to London for my discharge* They sent rae out from 
Jedwood in a suit of liberty clothing and with a few 
sliillings in my pocket. They put rae into an ordinary 
third-class oarrioge in charge of one of the prison warders* 
I wad*handcuffod—think of it! Handcuffed, though 
my hair and beard were grown, and 1 was in what they 
called* civilian costume and going to liberty I Cm 
the shame of that journey ! It bums in my brain 
jitill. Before, when I was removed from one prison to^ 
another, I was shaven and cropped, I wore the convict 
dress, Mid travelled in the prisoners* van. 'No on© 
noticed m© or knew me* But this lost time—going to 
freedom I sat handcuffed and guarded among people 
any one of whom I might meet again to-night, to-morrow, 
at any time ! They looked at me closely; their ©yes 
aceined to brand me* Whenever I meet on© ol them 
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again—be it ten years hence—shah be leoognised^ 
pointed atj ehunnoa.** 

No, no,” protested Geraldiiie. " They wiH for¬ 
got ; and they are only a few out of the millions in 
England—in London even. It is your imagination 
that works on thebe things, making them worse than 
they are* Drive them out of your mind. Lot the 
past be past.” 

** I cannot,” was the passionate answer, hoarsely 
given* His features were workmg with his inward 
agitation. ” I am filled with shame, throbbing and 
tingling with hunubation. If 1 bve to bo a hundred 
years old I shall remember to the labt instant e^ery 
incident of this pabt week. When I left the train I 
was taken, still handcuffed, in a cab to tho Queen's 
Bench Prison. I was kept there until this morning, 
awaiting my final discharge* I was pataded before a 
crowd of detectives and policemen* 1 had to undergo 
the indignity of their ecnitiny. They compared me 
with my photograph, so that if I siimed again they 
might recognise me and track me down. Think of 
the shame of it. And all the while 1 was in terror 
lest some one of them should see through the tragio 
masquerade and procLum me an impostor.” 

” Is there danger still ? ” Geraldine a&kci! breathlessly* 
** Danger ? At every moment—in every place* I 
am now well known to the police* As a man on ticket- 
' of-leave, I shall be watched and followed wherever I 
go. Every one of my movements will be suspected* 
At any moment I may be recognised as Laurence^ray, 
and if that should happen I shall be rearresteq and 
fidbt back to piison—^back to life-long silence, life-long 
imiholation I Oh * ” he exclaimed, clenching his hands 
in horror, “ it would end in madness this time, surely*” 
“ Lanrcpce ! ” Geraldine cried imploringly* 

The wild look died out of his eyes* A amile oame oft 
his lips* 

” At least I should have seen you,” he said, ia a 
trembling voice, ” should have told you how true 1 
was, and how, in amte of evil report, I have kept m;feeU 
honeet-hearted still* That memory mi^fian me,” 
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Alarm was in Gcraldino% ©yes* 

Laumnoef you must run no she said gravely^ 

Perhaps^ even, you ought not to have come here* 
This nei^bourhood is unsafe for you/* 

My beard altera mo a good deal,” he replied, “ and 
my heart longed bo for tlie joy of seeing you that I 
could not endure delay^ not oven for iinidcnco’a sake. 
When 1 woa sot freo, at noon to-day, 1 spent the few 
fihillmgs that hod been given me to face the world ^uith 
in paying my cab-fare to Well Lane, I dared not ^alk 
in streets in the clothes I tiion had on ; 1 felt that 
something about thorn proclaiiuKl that they had come 
from a prison, and had bcon jOfWlc by couvicIr* hands,” 
He paused, drawijig a deep breath, Gcraldiae looked 
at him anxiously, 

” How did Mrs. Ilowarth rt^eeive j on 1 ” 

“ As gladly as if I had been her roik John was there, 
too, and he paid me btujk, as I told you, part of the 
money I had lent him to start biisincfts with. My boxes 
were there, kq>t ready for me, and I changed my 
clothes so that I might bo lit to come to you. Oh, Geral¬ 
dine, many a time in iny cell 1 have felt that 1 Tvonld 
give my life to see you for one moment as i see you now 1^” 
“ For my Rake, be cari^ful of yourself,” she urged, 
“ Think what my grief would he if you wore tccapturcd*” 
Her eyes grew more biilllant with unshed tears* 
Before he could answer the clock struck, recalling 
hjm to the outer world. 

*ftn o'clock ^ ” he exclaimed, in surpriso, “ I must 
go. Jt I stOT longer my presence wjll arouse suspiciem 
nere. Yet I have so many tlujigs to tell you—^ the 
history of these past two years. But that must be for 
another time than now.*' 

“ To-morrow evening,** she murmured. ** Until then 
God be with you. 1 shall be in terror until 1 see you 
Again/* 

** Good^night, my dearest.** 

" Good-night—but wait I " 

She took a penoit from the mantclpiooo and hastily 
i wrote something on a slip of paper* 

had ea appointment to go to-morrow to the 
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BoUoitor ^hom I hod instructed to make InreBtig^tiootf 
on your behalf. You niuBfc go in my plaice* To¬ 
morrow at twelve; here 18 the addresfl. He saya he has 
Bomething important to communicate. May it be 
something—some revelation—that will help to prove 
your innocence. 1 will ^rite to-night to tell him you 
arc coming*” 

They wont out of the room together, oroflsmg the 
ball softly aide by side* QuieUy Geraldine nid^Memd 
the masaive hall-door, and drew it brick upon its noiae- 
leqa hinges* They btood on the bteps together in the 
pale autumn moonlight. 

” God bless you, Geraldine.” 

“ And you, too, my dearest—now and always. 
Good-night* ” 

CHAPTER XLIV 

UNDER THE BAN 

Leaytkq Fenton Coint and walking down towards 
Finchley Road, Laurence waa careful to draw hia hat 
well over his brows, and to mufUo his face. Ho avoided 
the more populous thoroughfares, and at length hailed a 
passing hansom and drove down to Soho, where he felt 
more secure against recognition, and where, should he 
be suddenly accosted by a police oflScer, he might, 
with fisicty, pass him^lf off as James Lacy. 

As soon as he reached hie poor lodgings he pvt on a 
euit of worn and shabby clothes, and, in obkiience 
the conditions of his licence, which impo*^eJ up«n 
him the necessity of giving hie address to the police 
within four-and-tweoty hours after hia discharge, he 
went to Marlborough Street Police Station* 

When hifl licence *nad been examined, and bis name, 
or rather that of James Lacy, had been entered to the 
books, he gave the address of his lodgings* He was 
then sbnipny asked bow he intended to earn his living* 

Taken ab^k by the question, Laurence hesitated, 
then reminded the officer that he had received a few' 
shiUingB as “ earnings from the pdBon authorities. 
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But that is already spent,** said the officer; “ you 
were Been in Oxford Street a few hours ago drlviag 
in a banaom^ Whore tlitl you got the money to pay 
the fare 1 ** 

'* I got it from a fiiend ** ^ahl Lauicnre. 

“ A coufederate^ you nic^m, I sui/i>osc. Who was 
h( 3 —a returned conviLt like youisclf ^ ** 

** No, certainly iirit ’ 

Ci?e me liis name ami addioss 
“ Am I bound to tcti you ^ ” 

“You are boiuid to ausvvir an\ question you are 
ashed. It is ncei' iry that 30U shojil I "ihuw that j^'qu 
got the money horw sl K ’ 

“ T prefer not to tell vou my friendV name. But the 
money was an old iU bt * 

“ Very well Jf \ti 1 don't loll well &<jan find out by 
other means, and you omst i^ikf the coiw qucnces. You 
must report yoiiiMlf a^im wilhm twenty tour hourf, 
and state exactly how \ ou aic eanuim jour hving. We 
must ha’ie the luime of \oui e nplmoT, too , and if you 
don't gi\e a sUi^fadui\ account of youm If, you'll be 
re arrested and stmt thick to complete ^our sentence ** 
Laurence went batk tii hii lodgings feelin,; more than 
ever that he was a n o ked m in* 

Early on the follow mg monung ho went to the French 
ProtesUnt Cliunb lod ^^'kt 1 to '■ef the pi^ioi, to uhom 
Jacques De Lacj h.nl dncctcrl him as the ixrsou most 
likely to know of lu'^ molher’s mo\tmcnU. Gray ex¬ 
pect^ that Mr'i Do Lat v ruild be disto^erecl li\ mg in 
the Fitnch quarter of Sohu, and lu^ recent intercourse 
with ihe crknmal class gave him coiir.ige to penetiate 
inAo tne darkest alunin, should that lx necessary* ift 
was provided with a considerable sum of money which 
he had sot aside for Mis De Lacy's benefit 
The pastor expkimeil that he ha^ iv't seen or heard 
of Mrs. De Lacy for ,1 \ t ry long time lie Itad entirely 
lost sight of her* But he directed Jjauienco to a 
street behind Newport Market, wheio the woman had 
lived some four years before. 

Laurenoe s^nt the whole moniing in hia search 
tracing Mrs, De Irfwy’s successive removob from .a 
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respeotable dwelling'honso to a poorer tenemenjti from 
the tenement to a garret, each remove mdicating a 
gradual descent in tho scale of po\^6rty. At length he 
traced her to a narrow alley near Seven Dials, Here 
he hoped to find lier. Ho made inquiries of several erf 
the neighl>c>urr^, hut few st^tuned to rejucmljcr hor, fewer 
Btill could tell lijin anythiiii; concerning her. Dlti- 
inatftly ho discavcrccl the Intidlord of the little room in 
which she had lived. 

“ I am looking for a woman named Dc Lacy, or Lacy 
—A Frcnchv/oman,'^ sail I Laurence; ** can you tell me 
anylliing afioid fuT ? 

Th t' man scratched his head ffir a moment. 

Lacy, d*yoii ? - Do T know *er ? Well, gov'nor, 
I did know ’cr, 'I’al iit 1 ike 1 y as I \l f o rpit *er * iShe rented 
my top floor back—used to sell iltmors. Yes, I know 
'cr. She owed me eight lK>b, which is four weeks' 
rent- Didn't she never pay mo ? W’y, no, 'Cos 
w^y t She ccfiildn't, nnd never will now. I sold 'er 
sticks, which dirln't fetch niorc'n 'arf adoUar, That's 
all tho satisfaction I ever got out of 

Where is she living now ? ” asked Laurence. 

** Living ? She ain’t a-llvin' nowhere, Sho'a dead 
—died o* starvation two years ago,” 

Starvation ! ” 

” Yea, Nobody seen Vr fer three or four ,da 3 ?a, 
and w*en we opens 'cr door, there we found ’ar lyin' 
dead. Sho ortcr a-gonc into the Union; but, blesa 
yer life, she were too proud, she were,” 

Laurence paid the man the few shillings were 
<OTing to him and turned away. Ho felt a deep pielan- 
woly come over liim os he meditated upon the usolcssnd^ 
of bis quests He was too late, Mrs. Do Lacy had died 
for lack of the help that her convict son had been so 
anxious to secure foi her, Jacques De Lacy’s sacrifice, 
hiB renunciation of freedom, had been all in vain*' 

For a moment Laurence asked himself if it was not 
now his duty to go back and surrender himself in pi^ec 
that his friend might be set free ? But reflection assumed 
him that the temporary detention of De Lacy in pri^n 
beat for the poor feilow^sown sake, To libc^ri^ b4ji 
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now, and tam him, orphaned and pennileas, upon a 
cruel wc^ld, would be to work his ruin. 

On the contrary, this fact of Mrg* Dc Laoy’a death 
fihowed more plainly than ever that it waa Laurence's 
lirst duty to clear his own name and establish his inno- 
eeno© befoie the world. Then, procuring De Lacy's 
release, he would help and protect him, and keep him 
from sinking back again into crime 

Laurence returncfl to his loclginga in Sc^ho. During 
hfe absence a detective from Marlborough Street had 
called and had made several inquiries of the lantUady, 
conoermng the 3Uppose<i James Laoy, The landlarly, 
on hearing that her new lodger was a convict on ticket- 
of-leave, took alarm, declaring that she had been 
imposed upon, and when Laurence arrived she imme¬ 
diately demanded her week’s rent, and ordered him to 
quit her premises^ Laurence paid the money and took 
away hia bag—-his sole luggage, lio wanted to change 
his clothes in order that bo might keep tho appoint- 
meat Geraldine had made for him with the solicitor, 
But where now was this change to be eitected ? Walk¬ 
ing along Gerard Street, he found that ho was being 
followed by a man who l>oro tho immtstakablo marks 
of a dctGCti\e. He Vfent into a small hotel and asked 
for a private room. When, having changed his dress, 
he issued forth again, he found the detective still on the 
watch. Tho alteiation in his appearance was suspicious 
in the eyes of this emisaary of the police,- Bui Laurence 
passo^ by tho man boldly, and sooncoiitrivcd to evade him, 

Th« perpetual aurvcillance w;\s btKJoming irkw)me 
ip him. He was liable to be aecosUxl and eatechi^^ 
at any moment, and he dared not attempt to avoid 
such encounters, since to do so would only awaken 
still deeper auspicion. He was beginning to understand 
the difficutticB which confront a tioket-of-leavo man who 
Is striving to make a fresh start in the world. Ho 
could understand how a discharged prisoner without 
friends or money is made to feel the consequences of 
his fall throughout the whole of hia after-life. 

A btt&r aenso of loneliness, of desolation, QUed hia 
aoul* Be longed to go at once to Oeraldiae for oomfort» 
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for the asdurance that there was' at least one hninan 
being who loved him and believed in him, one in whose 
eyes he was no pariah, but an honourable and an hon¬ 
oured man* But hours must pass yet ticfore ho could 
seo her* TJie veil of dusk must fall before his journey 
\TOuld be safe* 

Ho went now to the solicitor’s chambers in Lmcoln^s 
Inn, feeling sick at heart* To prove his innocence after 
80 long an interval seemed to him in this mood an 
impossible thing. He went in at the solicitor’s door 
as one who had no hope* 

When an hour later, he came forth again, he was a 
changed man* His eyes wore brilliant with new light, 
his face wa^ flushed, and his whole body was elastic 
as with the first boundless energy of youth* It was 
still too early to go to Fenttm Court, Bui he could 
not rest. He walked about the noisy, crowded streets 
until the dusk came, and then he to Geraldine. 

CHAPTER, XLV 

AT THB BEDSJUn 

Briefly, but with emotion, he told what the lawyer 
had said* When be had finished, Geraldine sat for a 
moment silent, with clasped hands. At last there was 
a prospect of Laurence’s complele exoneration from 
the terrible charge upon which he had been condemned. 

She turned to him with a deep-drawn breath, 

“ CSome upstairs to my father now, I have toid him 
you are here* He waits to see you,” • 

^Laurence hesitated and flushed, ^ 

“ He believed me guilty,” he said in a tone that 
conveyed passionate reproach* 

“ Bfe was misled,” explained Geraldine* "He wiU 
learn better now, when he sees you.” 

Laurence yielded, and followed her up the broad 
shallow stairs* 

Hr* Lucas rais^ himself upon his pillow as they 
entered. Weak though he was, his look mto Laurenoe^ 
eyes was severe in its questioning* 
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^ ** I am glacl to see you, Laurence/' he said feebly* 
Your return has Ijeen a great surprise to me* I 
thought you had passed out of our life for ever,'' 

“ X am afraid you hoped go, sir,” said Laurence 
bitterly. 

Mr, Lueag looked at him for a moment Ixdore replying. 

A few days since 1 thought I was going where I 
should loam tho truth as to your innocence or guilt*” 

“ Sir ! Cannot you believe me ? cried Lauioace, 
hia features contracting with pain, ” Yesterday— 
oven last night—I could only have met your doubt 
with my bare word. But io-day I have other proof. 
In a very little wlule, I trust, my innocence will be 
publicly established,” 

Still Mr, Lucas scrutinised him keenly, 

" Is there any man whom you believe to be guilty ? 
he asked. 

There is, air,” Laurence I’eplied. 

“ Who is it ? ” 


A thrill seemed to pass through tho air of the room, 
Laurence hesitated, doubting wXiether ho had the 
right thus boldly to accuse any man of the moat terrible 
of crimes. At last he s;iid in a low voice, but firmly: 

“ Ralph Vickers, 1 know that ho hag bitterly 
wronged me, bojne false witness against me, and 
cruelly pereecuted me ; and I—together with others— 
have reason to bclkvo that it was he who murdered 
Charlea Kesteven.” 


Mr, Lticas drew' a deep breath, Geraklino hastily 
interposed: > 

away, Laurence. He ia not strong enou^ 
td hear or to apeak more.” 

Tho old man, w^ho had sunk back again upon hid 


pillow, nodded. 

Let him come to me to-mornOT^*' he inurmuied. 

** To-iMoxrow morning,” said Laurence, 

" Not in the morning/' protested Geraldino, " It is 
not safe for you, 


XiaurencG smiled in answn. 


** There is no real risk, Gcraldhie. I will come by 
the-lmiely ways/' 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

FACE TO FACE 

BaIiFB Vickers tvbs hurrying to Eenton Court, He 
wanted to find time for a visit to Mr* Lucas—^and pos¬ 
sibly also an interview with Geraldine—before staiting 
for tho office. Freshj sparkling-eyed^ and dressed 
usual with extreme care, he hastened along, with a half 
smile playing al>out his lips—the outw^ard expression of 
an inward satisfact ion, His movements had lost every 
trace of the subtle cautiousness that had once marked 
them* With restored tranquillity of mind, his bearing 
had become bold and aiTogant* Every shadow of fear 
had left him* ITc lauglicd no^v at his old dread of 
retribution* Hio had come to regard himself aa a 
favourite of fortune, whose every move in the game of 
life would be attended with success* 

Ho was approaching the boundary walls of the 
Fenton Court grounds, reveilmg in liia own expectancy, 
drawling a mental picture of Geraldine Lucas as he 
would presently see her, with the glow of the morning 
crowning her rare young beauty, and the traces of sleep 
still lingering about her lovely eyes* Sutldenly he 
stopped, as if at a \vord of command, His limbs shook, 
and a cold shuddering passed quivering threugh hia 
body. His eyes, void now of all lustre, and with horror 
Staring from them in lieu of triumphant expectation, 
were fixed upon a man w ho had turned the comer of tho 
road, and w'os advancing towards him with quic^, firm 
8^9, Who w'^aa ho—^what w^aa he ? An apparition ? 
^or a moment Ralph Vickers thought tnis possible, 
even in the brood daylight. A cold perspiration 
broke out upon liim. Was it the dead come back to 
oppose him, to avenge ? 

He recoiled step by step before the figure that never¬ 
theless drew swiftly nearer, like an oncoming Destiny. 
It was near enough now for him to realise the trath— 
that no phantom confronted him, but the living Laur* 
ence ,Qray, ohangod, aged, acathed by the fiery ordeal 
through which he had passed, hut still the saWi ^ 
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Tiotim, the maul who was supposed to have been 
eilencod for erer. 

For an instant the impulse seized Vickers to torn 
like a coward and fly; But it was too kite* He could 
not move* The other man^s eye held him*' A stronger 
will than his own kept him rooted to tljc spot where 
ho stood. A few seeonrls niore and Lani'cnce Gray 
had reached him, and they stood facing each other, 
close together in the searching morning sunlight—tho 
one ashen pale, shrinking, yet still eherishing the 
|K>i&oo of defiant hate in the dark cunients of his cliilU 
mg blood ; the other noble* si King, even in his 

righteous anger, and tcrrihJe ui that hk orient with the 
tr^ ic dignity that fci gained tlirough pasl'isioiiato conflict. 
Buffering, and pain* 

I did not mean to see you yet,** said the full rich 
voice of I«iurence Cra 3 '; but it is as well that we 
have met. I have to si>oak witli yon/* 

** You startled me,** V'^iokcrri*s aflcctcdly light voice 
camo from between his wbife lips ghastly as laughter 
from a skeleton's ja\rs. ** But 1 rejoice to see you— 

“ Silence ! ** Laurence Gray liflc^l bis hand in com¬ 
mand* No mom lies to mo* 1 knenv ytnx for w^hat 
you ar6* I have a greater account against yon than 
man ever had against man Ixdoie.*' 

Ho laid hist hand on Vickers’s slunildor* Vickers 
tried to shake himaelf free. Now that he had fully, 
realised that it W’as no phantom armed with vengeance, 
but ^ ordinary human being with whom he had to 
dealfHiia ebbing courage revived. Fortune had played 
him an ill turn in thus, oa it were* raising up and sending 
forth this man whom he hod bcHcverl to to dead, 
cursed Warder Gannaway in his heart; but since it 
had happened so, ho must face the situation boldly. 
Once this crucial moment was passed ho might be safe 
again. It was a desperate hope, but it was worth trying. 

“ Let me go ! ” ho said sharply. ** I think your 
time in prison must have turned your brain." 

It would have been better for you if it had been go," 
Iiauronee rejoined, still retaining the hold^ quiet and 
tmder which Viokera writhed. “ You did all in 

H -r j, 
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yoxa powcT to bring about euch a result. Treacherous 
oowam I You thought I was dead. Your own brain 
is reeling at the sight of me. What had I done to jau 
that you should hate me so, torture me bo ? I had 
been your friend for years j I had loved you and 
defended you. Why was I chofaen to be tho scape¬ 
goat of your crimes ? 

At the lost word Vickers's pallor mcix^ascd to lividnesst 
He gave a short, quick gasp. 

" You are ma<l! ” he muttered, in a subduetl voice. 
“ I had nothing to do with you. 1 have better use 
for my time than to metldlc with convicts."* 

“ I have proof,” Laurence rophed, but I scarcely 
needed it. I had bu&pccted ycu long ago —in the 
very midst of the suffeiiiigs you had instigated—in¬ 
stigated and paid for with the money that had [been 
dedicated by love to my relief.” 

** He has seen her ! ” Vickers said to himself with a 
curse. His hope shrivelled within him. Xfaurence 
went on steadily : / 

“ In the solitude of tho punishment cell X looked back 
over tho past. I saw things in their true lights and I 
guessed the part you bad played. I was nerco theti 
with cold an<l hunger and solitary confinement. I 
thought that if I ever got free I would go to yen and 
spring at your throat, and go deal with you that there 
should be no more power for evil left in your false body. 
But now that I am hei*e 1 am calm, as you see. 1 leave 
my vengeance to God. Justice is all I shalk seek. 
But that I will have, justice for myself, justice for the 
4ead, punidiment for the shedder of blood.** * « 

A convulsion passed over Vickers’s face. Laurence 
noted it, and his fixed gaze made the guilty man shrink 
until his loibe form seemed to diminish in stature boBide 
the noblo figure of hU accuser. 

" For the shedder of blood,” repeated Laurence, jn 
a tone of terrible clearness. ** Ralph Vickers, I know 
you to be a false friend, a pei^urer, and on embezzler. 
And I believe you to be also a murderer,” 

Vickers was choking with rage and terror. With a 
supreme effort ho wrenched himself away. ' 
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" Am I to be the victim of a madman's delusions I *' 
he cried in a voice ahrill with feat, Hia right hand waa 
fumbling in hia pocket. Suddenly wheeling round, 
he blew a policeman'a whistle* 

In an instant, as it seemed, a crowd gathered about 
them, with two conatables in its Laurence 

Gray was conscious only of a pressing Tnjvss of human 
beings, of an uproar, in which the voice of Vickers rose 
above the rest, calling out disjoinf<?dly, ** Take him— 
that man there. He's an ewcaf^ed convict* He's 
Laurence Gray, who was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life, for tli© murder of Charles Kesteven two ycai's 
ago/’ And then he felt himself seized by the arm and 
dragged away* 

FUglit had been impossible, Ritsistimco would be 
useless and degrading. He might have said, ** This 
man who accuses me ia Charles Kestcveii'a murderer, 
not I*" But no one would believe a convict'a word. 
And the policemen knew him. Their eycH flashed re¬ 
cognition. One of them w’as the officer who had arrested 
him almost on the same spot on Uie night w^hen lus life's 
tragedy had begun. 

In a moment the handcuffs were upon him. Ho was 
again a prisoner. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

REMAIN D£D 

On tlac evening of that day of his recapture, Laurence 
Gray* found himself again at Jcdwotrtl Prison. 

of liberty was over. He was plunged onco 
more into the abyss of captivity and shame. 

His condition now was even worse than it had been 
before his escape. Already hia hair was cropped, 
and his beard and moustache were shaved off. The 
cell that he occupied was a puroshmeut cell, ominous 
of what he would later on ho called upon to endure, 
and he was once more drosacd in the unsightly garb of a 
convict. 

' He knew that severe punishment awaited.him. He 
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would not now escape the lash as he had done at Grimley» 
for his physical condition no longer afforded a plea for 
exemption or even delay. But he braced np hU 
courage to confront the threatened indignity. He 
would Rlniggle against it to the utmost. In spite 
of the misfortune of his ro-arrest, ho was not utterly 
unhappy,. In th*iso few hours of lihorty he had done 
much. Ho had seen (ienddine, and cleared away for 
ever whatever doubts of him had been implanted in 
her mind. She had been savnl in the very hour when 
harassed^ de^olatCf fearing even that lio ^as dead : eho 
had stood <111 the brink of a despair as great as his 
own had Ix^en h^iiire thr^ prospect (»f freedom had 
conic to !-.wo him from madness. Their love had been 
etrengthened, their faith renewed. Henceforth, what¬ 
ever haj)]icncd, the e\il influence of Ralph VickcTs 
would lla^ e no [lower to blind her. 

That sho»1i intcnal of association with the life of 
the free world luid alflo cnablcfl him to fvcl- in vigorone 
motion invcsligations which must terminate in the 
speedy establiuMtig of his complete innocence. 

He was* however, in great doubt aa to what Vickers 
would now do. Ho bitterly regretfed the unexpected 
meeting with him, and, alioi^e all, the accusation which 
he had uttered in the lu*at of blocKl, IIo feared lest 
Vickers should take tlic alarm and seek to escape danger 
by means of flight. Probably his action would depend 
upon the extent of what he might suppose Laurence to 
have done and said during his interval of liberty. If 
ho believfHl that those menaces of an avenging4justice 

S ere mere empty words, or at moat intentionSt^which 
ray*s re-arrest had completely nipped in the bud y 
above all, if he believed that Geraldine and her lover 
had not met; then he might be hold enough to carry 
on his schemes withi partially renewed confldenoe* Mr. 
Lucas, although now convinced of Vickera^e^ unworthi'* 
ness, was at present debarred from taking any action 
against him. The old merchant was, indeed, placed In 
a very awkward position for not only was Vickers now 
junior partner in the firm, hut he had, during his senior^a 
long Ulncaa, been entrusted with the entire control of 
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the bueineea. Viekers, therefore, with everything 
quiet around him^ might relapee into his former state 
of imagined aecurity, and thuB, Brruling to inin^elf at 
his victim’s defeat, remain within reach of the law. 

On the morning of Gray'*j rt^cajiture, hih aiipearanct 
had eauiod considorablo astonisbiiifvni to the >laiiipstead 

S plice authoiities. They idenlirf'd \uu\ bejoud a 
oubt as Laurence Gray. Yet it was aljriO'1 jncredible 
that so imporlant a criminal could have ij>i J from a 
penal Bcttlement without piut Jaiuation d the hitt 
being made to the police thioii^hnnt t ht crnuif i \ Upon 
searching Iiim, however, a full cjL[jlajiation ot liis being 
thus actually at laigc was fou»ul xi\ tb<' leave 

bearing the Uiiine oi anoiiici convict A sucLe^siou of 
telegrams betiveen HampsUatb Majlboiougb Street, and 
Jedwood soon made it uupciwbb foi Liup iite to evade 
his fate. 

Tile officer at Jeduood, into whose hand Loire nee 
was given, chanced to be hisnld lutiid Waickr Hewitt, 
Although ama/ed at the eati\ n lum oi the man who 
hc>d been so coniulent of tk luiuj. lums* IL ibc wanler 
did not speak until ho wa^^ aknic with L^uicnco in his 
cell. 

So yon diduT msnaEre it aUei all lad he k marked 
then. '* I am t ^olly in ^ ou bai K a/aiiu T’other 
chap’ll be sorry, loo. He's a good boit Licy: but 
happen he’ll get put mcliokej fui hUjuii >ou As for 
yourself, lad, 1 wouLinT like to be i’ \fuir shocb when 
the dilator comes iloviu fjoni Loiiflon 

“ 1 bear Uio pinndmicnt hia\ol>," said J.iureiice, 
*^DonT suppose, sir, iliat my letuiii iuic nukca mo 
any the tet^s indebted in \ou for u )t lepoiinu* nie when* 
you di&coveied who J was. IVe done what I wautod 
to do—gained myself |>caco of hcait, anil pa veil my 
way to freedom. It will not be long^now bttoic the law 
Beta me free; and now, enn you seo L.icy by any means 
and give him a message from rac ^ 

Well, lad, it*s risky, if I’m seen jawing with a 
prisoner; but happen I might drop a few words into 
nis ear. You saved my kid’s life, and it bcant for mo 
to forget iho4*'* 
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Well, if you could see Lacy tcH him that I ha76 
made inquiries about his mother, and that 1 found she 
died two years ago. Tell him, too, that when he gets 
bis discharge, no matter when it be, he must go straight 
to Miss Lucas* 1"U write her address on my slat© to¬ 
night and you can copy it* Tell him that she will do 
him a good turn if ho goes to her.” 

All nghtr 

Laurence did not sleep much that night* But it 
was no thought of his present position that kept him 
awake. The aweet memory of Geraldine Lucas, and 
his 6rm hope in the result of the investigations to be 
mado by the solicitor, dwarfed all sensations of bitter¬ 
ness and defeat. The on© trouble that disturbed his 
niind was the thought of Getalrlino’s anxiety concerning 
him. There was no one to tell her W'hy ho had not re¬ 
turned to her* But surely she would guess—oven if the 
newspapers did not inform her—and, knowing what 
she knew, she would wait in hope. Meanwhile, her 
image would be witii him always, lovely as she herself 
was, divindy tender and sweet, strongtlicnijig liim to 
endure. Once or twice, indeed, he shuddered at the 
reflection that he might possibly have to remain many 
months longer m 3 :>risfin, and that he would now be 
treated with rigorous severity; but he looked upon his 
punishment as a small eiuiugh price to pay for the new 
joy that had been awakened in his heart. 

On the following day at noon he was called before the 
governor. Entering Slajor Walsli's room, and ^taking 
his place boind the iron bars of tho dock, he found tliat 
he was not alone. In the next cage to the ono inwhifh 
te stood wtts Jacques do Lacy. 

'De Lacy hatl boon summoned without knowing for 
what reason, and it was not until this moment that he 
had any idea that Laurence Gray had been recaptured, 
and thoir acheme discovered. Instantly he conjectured 
that the recent visit of Miss Lucas had brought about 
the disclosure of their plans. He ima^ned tne failure 
to bo more complete than it really was, but presently a 
bright glance from Gray^a eyes partly reassured him. 

The governor briefly stated the case of oonspiracy 
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againet the two convicta, from which De Lacy gathered 
that Gray had been free in London for two whole daya. 
It was evident from the firai that the atrongeat iiidictmont 
waa against Gray, De Lacy was regiji-rdcd aa his tooL 
and was singly charged with being an accessory before 
the fact* He could only be punished for having broken 
the prison hye*law3^ Furtlicrmorc, the extreme term 
of hifl sentence would naturally expire within four 
weeks* The governor cotjid deprive him of lua remise ton, 
but was powerless to make the pujiiKhmcnt extend be¬ 
yond the tenn of Lacy's Gve years* Accordingly-p he 
was merely sentenced to three weeks^ solitaiy confine¬ 
ment on half rations, and on the imdcrstanding that 
in the nieantimo his hair w'as to be alltnvcO to grow, and 
that ho was to be duly discharged froiu jiviiul servitude 
in a month's time. 

Lanrence Gray, on being for a second tinic accused 
of the heinous offence of breaking prison, promptly 
pleaded guilty. He was remanded uiitii the next visit 
of the director, and orflered to be put in chains, to wear 
the drab and yellow dress, and to remain in his punish¬ 
ment cell in No, 1 prison. 

It fortunately haijpcncil that at the time of hk 
return to Jedwood the monthly visit of the diiector 
had taken place only a few days earlier. For three 
weeks, therefore, he would bo spared the indignity of 
the lash. 

But ho did not know this, and every day, every hour 
of thoa^ three weeks w as lengthened by the strain of a 
horrible’ suaponfse, 

There in that punishment cell, in solitary confine-* 
nient, and on diet of bread and w ater, the world of light 
and freedom and love seemed very far away again. 
It was terrible to rise thus every morning drcotling what 
the day mijj^t bring, to start at every sound in shudder¬ 
ing antieipation of the summons to torture. But now 
he had hope—strong, firmly founded hope that might 
at any moment become reality and savo him. The 
monotony of those days was relieved only by the regular 
visit a of the governor, or an occasional interview with 
the prison chaplain. 
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During this time he saw netting of De Lacy. The 
man in the cell tiexi to his own was the man Johnnie,^' 
whose punishment—including a severe flogging—for 
attempted escape had made an appalling alteration in 
his phj^ique. Hii face had become utterly brutalised. 
In spite of his good birth and education, he was now 
scarcely dhitinguishablo from the very worst of his 
es^^ociates. 


CHAPTER XLVni 

BIJFOEE TSl^ omBCTOB 

OxE morning, three weeks and two days after hfe re* 
capture, T^urence Gray was seated in his cell, hungry 
and cold, when the distant ratile of a warder's keys 
struck on his cars. As usual, the sound sent a thrill 
tluough his body. Alarm sprang into his eyes. He 
waited, with nerves strung painfuUy, for the warder^s 
foot'^teps to pass away down the corridor* 

But they did not pass ; they stoppeil at his door* 
It cjpened. L^turenoc rose from his stool and silently 
saluted the nhiccr* 

“ YouVe to come to tlio governor's room,” the 
warder gruffly aniiouneed, '*Tho director has come,” 
Laurence diow a deep breath. So hia long-dreaded 
hour had arrived at last, lie moved uncertainly for a 
moment, then throw back his bead and steadUy walked 
out of his cell, his fetters rattling as he went With 
equal steadiness atul dignity he cTossed thd threshold 
^ of tlLG governor's official room. ' ^ 

He started at sigitt of the man who sat in the princi¬ 
pal choir at the governor's table, reading over the charge* 
sheet. Ho recognised in him the same director who had 
ordeted him his punishment at Grimley. It appeared 
also that the director recognised Laurence, or at least 
that he knew his name, for he raised his eyes inquiringly, 
and frowned os ho continued to read. 

'' It is the second time he has made an attempt to 
escape,” the governor remarked. 

The dkectof nodded. Be is ev^ntly a determined 
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chora^teFf md must bo severely dealt with,” he said. 

Hive you the written evidence of Captain Podmore f ” 
Here are the letters 1 havo roceived from bini on 
the matter. It appeals that the piisoner was wearing 
hia own clothes and badge when, ho left Criiuloy four 
months ago.” 

“ When was 1liis change * f Uentity int-hs Hit n ? ” 

It mii&t have piujte tnniudutih’ alter the 

Griniiey gang aiiivotl heic—-piohably in the I a^hiiig- 
housc,” 

Tho dhcctoi Ico eil grave. 

It faeems U me lh« ic iiiu i Live ken coUuisjian 
on Iho pari of Hil. AvaiJcts, * be faanh Hte men cannot 
have been pro^a cly watt bed/* 

** Both men ^MtC' U>tal jiransrerH li> .nr v vrdoTS,” 
returned the goveiiioi; ''tlu jt m lav liv ii ojj]>oittTnUy,** 

** But was Iheio no pfopcj e vauiiti iti ^U'—no com- 
paribon of the imn with tln.ir viittr n dcM j jplj ins ! ** 

“To the beat of my leiiu nitnajK e tin' evamination 
was as stiiet as is usual/" icplnd the "ovciiior. " But 
the men are very bitnilar m aji].e<Man<c The marks 
on the body agreed aUo ; but lor that bumc coiiUivance 
must have k^en used/* 

“ Can 1 SCO the other man-^Jamcb Jj*u \ i ' inquiied 
tho director. 

“He has btnn sent to T^mdon io be ujM'harged/" 
the governor said, with evident legrot. Hii seiiteiieo 
empires to-morrow/' 

l.aurence*s heart throbbed fa'>t. So, oii the following 
day, Lacy would be ficc* 

“There must be a thorough ioquhy into Iho whfdo 
mVtter/' the director was saying meanwhile to th^ 
governor; “you must make it uupus&ible foi such a 
thing to occur again/* 

X/aurence was then asked what^ho liarl to say for 
himself. Ho attempted no defcmie, but tepUed simply : 

“ I am guilty of tho charge. I had meditated 
escape ever sinco I was first imprisoned. My imprison¬ 
ment was unjust. I am an innocent man, and I wanted 
fbsget free in order that my innoccneo might be clonvly 
l^ved. 1 beg you for this reason to judge me leniently. 
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But jwhatev€)r punishment yon appoint m© I wfll bear 
it with resignation/' 

His attitude, hhi face, his earnest, serious voice im¬ 
pressed all present in liis favouri But the written 
record against him Wcis danmingi and by this must 
his penalties bo measured* 

The director again consulted the report licfore him. 

“ I SCO that at Grim ley tho doctor interceded on 
your behalf when 'you weic sentenced to be flogged. 
You are aware, I atip}X)sc, that his intercession was 
solely on account of your ilUhealth ? If the doctor 
in this prison pronounces ycju to bo now in sound health 
you will havo to jcceivc the doublo puniBhment, three 
dozen lashes for your first oflence, anil three dozen fc^r 
the second* That is the utmost to which 1 can sentence 
you* But as you are a life convict you need not hoj)© 
that it will be cl inniiisheill You will receive your flogging 
in three separate instalmeats, at intervals of six monthB.” 

Tho marble-like pallor of liiaiironoe's face changed 
to tho deep, dull red of anticipated shame; but otherwise 
he showed no sign of agitation* Silently he turned 
away from the l>ars b^eforc which he had stood, and 
followod the warder out of tho room. When he had 
gone the chief warder handed a letter to the governor. 
Major Walsh perused it, then passed it to the director* 

It is a letter from the Horae Office/* he said, “ Oddly 
enough, it concerns, the very man who was before us a 
moment ago—Laurence Gray.” 

Indeed T ” 

“ It seems he is wanted in London,” pursued the 
governor, with a perplexed air* ” I am instructed Uj 
C ond him at once to Newgate.” 

■* 

CHAPTER XUX 

NOT XT HOa£B 

Aiteb the arrest of Lanienc© Gray, Vickers, left alone 
by . the crowd that excitedly foUowed the prisoneTt 
leaned back waiust the railings in a state of dazed 
exhaustioB* On first encountering Laurence^ the ^ 
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Bcceasity for iiiiiniKlia.te action and disaimiilation liad 
spurred him to ovcrcotnc hh constemation and Iiorror ; 
but now that the crisis was past, a reaction of feeling 
Bet in, overwhelming him with bitterness and fear. 
The bitterness swelled hi to malignant rage against 
Gantiaway for having deceived him, and against fato 
for having risen thus to Ix^at him down at the very 
moment when he appix)aclict! the cmwn and summit of 
his success- Recovering his self-coutml aftcT a few 
niinuteSj he turned back and walked down the road, 
looking out for a hansom. He eould not iiow^ go on 
Fenton Court* Hia nerves weio loo unstearly. He 
shrank even from the gjjxc of the rare passers-l'^y, 
imagining that his blood leys face imust Ix^ar the record 
of his thoiiglitfl. l*Vjar gripped him by the hcartstiings. 
He felt himself to bt? entangled in a wedj irhose meshes 
were tho more terrible in that he ilid not know where 
they began or where theyemlcd- He had bcrlievcd himself 
to be secure* triumphant, mid lo ! in an instant ho waa 
grovelling again in abject tenw* 

A resurrection I a reaurrccdkui! a resurrection!" 
the words clanged in his soul as he walkeil on* 

It might he that all was not yet lost—that with the 
aid of audaoit^' and diplomacy he could still clear a 
way out of the fcai'ful laliyriiTtli in wJiicli circumstances 
had involved him* But to do so he must know exactly 
whlA had happened—how' long Laurence Gray had been 
out of prison ; whom he ha^.l seen ; what action, if 
any, h^bad taken ^vith regfrrd to the proving of his own 
ifitiocc^oo ; aiwl lastly, wliclher it had b<^n Warder 
Oannaway or Geraldine who had informed him of th^ 
bribery,^! 41so, did Laurence know^ 4o ivliat extent, 
and with what motive, the bribery had been carried on ? 

It was necessary that Vickers shguld become certain 
upon all these points before ho could venture to make a 
move in self-defence. On the most imixirtant point— 
that of the length of time thf^-t Laurence Jiad been free 
—he might have got information if ho had been bold 
enough to accompany the prisoner to the police-station* 
But tliis ho had not dared to do. Owing to the instant 
toco^tion of Laurence by one of the constables, there 
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had been no noceseity for him personally to give in** 
formation about the convict, and Ids own desire to 
follow him to tbe station had been counteracted by 
fear—the vague fear of a flccontl stroke of fate. 

But for tack of this knowlcnlge he could not as yet 
judge his own yKiMlmn, 

As he bunied cm, casting notvous glances about him 
—for this niorning'b experieucc's hod made him mistrust¬ 
ful even ut the cT]i])1y daylight—llio chance hansom that 
he had hoped tor came along. Ho jumped into it, 
ftud was diivcii duccl to tlio ohice. There, as he 
pns^l thiou'^h to Ins pruitte room, he soaimed the 
faces of tlu' cieths XJ^ul they heaid anything ! Had 
the^r demeanour fowaid^^ hmi altered t 

Neither their iookb nor Ihcir niaimers had changed in 
the slightest degieo; but his guilty conscience imotgined 
a difference and he clo'^ed his teeth hard and quickened 
his steps 

Secure vithin tils room he tried to faro the situation 
calmly, to leabun <nit a plan of action But he could 
do neither. Ills brain was jiaialyscd by the violent shock 
of disco\''riiijg that the man whom ho had believed to 
be dead was nli\e and ninied against him. How waa 
it fiO ? Had Oannaway deliboiatcly cheated him, or 
was it—anil at Ibis thought his fear iiicrea&od—was it 
that the justice of Hta^en fought with Laurence Gray 
to thwart him i 

The fact thiwt Laurence was now thrust back into 
prison did liHIe to allay Vickers's a^tatioiL woa 
too late. Judging by Laurenco's hair and beard he 
^Vnust have b^n free for several weeks. Ajid yet 
W'ould he have been free eo long without seeing Gerd- 
dine t Vk*kerfl Ciiuld have sworn that throe days ago 
she had known npthing of her lover^s eseape, Hu 
filiu known of it his own announcement of Laurence^ 
death would have had no power to hurt her. 

The more he pondered, the more appalling grew the 
myatery. There was no doubt that Qeraldme knew 
now of Laurence’s return, for Laurenoe hod spoken 
of certain things—snob os ** the moaOT dedioatm by 
love” to bis reUef^that he could only have leom^ 
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from Geraldine's own Ups, The revengeful hatred in 
Vickers's heart grow darker and bitterer with jealousy. 
Whatever hapj^ened, Geraldine was lost to him- Even 
if the blood^gxiilt on his aonl reinainrd undiscovered^ 
she would never permit him to approach her again. 

The thought maddonod him. the first time siuee 
the tetriblo meeting of that momiug a wave of colour 
flushed his face, and a hot fight crvpt into his Uiillod 
eyes. 

He resolved to make an attempt io her. only to 
glean from her words of indignation '^oijic cnligbienmeiit 
as to what was ktio^^a against hijii* Acting un this 
impulse, he went that afternoon to Fern on Ccnirt. Jfe 
had resumed as far as pos>.ible hi'^ oifliiitry outAvard 
manner, but a secret dre'al chdehrd fit hK fiCtirt, Soine- 
thing whispered to him that ht^ time of luouiph uas 
passed, that the hold fabric of his dcnciL lor ever 
overthrown. 

As he walked up the gravclUd dri\c at Fenton. Court 
he sawQeraldin^^at one of the cr v ^ oI tbo house. 

Upon seeing him she Mt the wiiHim, and a moment 
later his ring at the hell Avas aiLS’^\vKd bv Veanse, the 
footman, with the iiitiiiiiitifm tint v^as not 

At home,*' 

Vickers grew jmIp. But still he jinJnlaJiicd his out¬ 
ward calm* 

“ Then 1 wiU go up and sec Mr, X.uea he ^aid. 

He made a sk'p loi ward, Btit I’earsc bL^riid the way. 

** Excuse mo, hir; I lui\ c orders nnt lo odinit you,” 

Treir5>ling uiwfirJly 'with rage, Vicki tj lurnoil away. 
But stipnger even than his jiioilificatjnn aw.s the gro^Ag 
feefr which opprcsscil him fti ^pitc <it lus positive^ 
knowledge that Ijauroncc Tin v,i^ now again under 
restraint, he felt o pre^tniimen* of dnuicr—personal, 
immediate danger. The very iiir^ecmcil to him to 
be charged with warnings 

He could not rest that night- His blood was at fever^ 
heat, hia brain a chaos of conflicliut? thoughts. Alone 
in his room, in the darkness, he triHil to make out a 
plan of action. But his natural cunning failed him, 
defeated by the tumult of rage, and po'werle)A s hate aud 
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bifflod passion that possesised his aouh At last^ when 
the grey dawn came to chiU him with the grim menace 
of another day, lie resolved upon a desperate course. 
The resolution Bcemed to calm liim. His nerves grew 
more steady, and his eyes, as they mot the growing 
light, had in thorn the gleam of a fixed purpose. ' 

At ten o'clock that morning he arrived at the office 
and went at once to liis private room. Here he did not, 
as usual, seat liimself at his writing table, but, unlocking 
the safe, he took out a blank cheque that already bore 
the signature of Mf. Lucas. This cheque he filled in 
and eoiintcTsigned* Then, gathering togetlier a few 
of his personal possessions, he quitted the olhee. 


CHAPTER. L 
pLioirr t 

Oif passing out from the office building, Ralph Vickera 
had taken no particular notice of a hansom cab that 
was waiting oppoftitc the door. The cab wtvs without 
un occumnt, but the driver did not appear to be anxious 
to get a fare. It is even probable that- had any one hailed 
him he would have declared himself engag^. He had 
been there about half an hour. The heavy rain fell 
upon his shiny overallSj and dripped from the rim of 
his hat; but of Ihis ho appeared to be uncopscioua. He 
was absorbed in watching the door of the building in 
which the-office of Christopher Lucas & Oo. was situated, 
and looking Txith singular interest into the <ace of 
everyone who entered or came out. When ^t last 
rRalph Vickers came down the long, wide staircase, and 
paused for a moment at the outer door to open hia 
umbrella, the cabman made a alight forward move¬ 
ment, and his gaze sharpened into a yet keener scrutiny. 
He turned hia head, and with strained intentness watoh^ 
the little figure of Vickers walking away down the wet 
pavement. Then ho took up hia rrins, and drove off 
triskly in the opposite direction. ^ 

About a couple of hours afterwards the same hanaom 
and driveir returned, and a tall, stout, red-faced man got 
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out of the vehicle and entered the building. As he went 
up the stairs he drew an ofilcial-1 noking document 
from his inner pocket, glanced at it a momentf as 
though to make sure that it was all right, and then went 
in at the door of Lucas & Co/s olhcc. 

** Is Mr. Vickera in ? ” he asked of the office-boy. 

No, sir. We’re expectin* of him every uiinifc, though,*' 
replied James Stinchcombe, James einiieinplatcd the 
stranger curiously, and came to tha cnnelusion that he 
looked very much like a policeman in plain clothefi. 

** How long has he been out ? *' piir^uod thesuhjiicious- 
looking straiiger. 

About two hours. Wot name, please ? *' 

‘‘ No name at all. Did he say wlierc ho was going 
to ? ** 

“ No; I think as *e were goiti* to the hank. Do you 
want to SCO 'im i>ertieklur i Will you ’wiiji I ** 

No i 1*11 call again, Wliat bank was it ? ” 

The boy mentioned a bank in Lcniihard Strict. 
Returning iu the cab, the ik^tcctivc^ for such the 
stranger was—called up to the driver ; 

“ He's slipped off. Are you sure he lUdn't recognise 
you ?" 

Sartin! *Tain*t likely as 'e\i k3\ow a cove like me 
artcr two years, I njii't euvh a luictnniiion ’andsome 
cluip aa *im. But / knoo 'im again, yer may lay to 
that. Whore to next ^ ** 

“ Drop me at the corner of Lombanl Street/’ 

A few* minutes* coiwcrsation with one of the tellers 
in the ijanlc elicited the infaTnmtinii that Mr. Ralph 
Vickera had been at the counter nearly two hours before, 
and that he had withdrawn from the bank on Mr. Lucas's 
credit the sum of £3,000. 

** Can you oblige me with the numbers of the bank¬ 
notes ? ** asked the detective, '*1 am from Scotland 
yard, and I have reason to believe that this man intends 
to abWnd. 1 have a warrant for bis apprehension/* 
On receiving a list of the nurabera, the detective went 
out hurriedly, and drove to Vickerses lodgings. Vickers 
was not there. At bis club, and again at Mr, Lucas*& 
office, inquiries were made; hut it was evident that the 
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gentleman inquired for had taken timely warnings and 
had flown- 

Vickers's flight lent weight to the belief that he waa 
guilty of the teiriblo charge preferred against him, 
and before the day had run its course the police bad 
despatched messages all over the country, giving a 
description of the fugitive^ together with the tminbers of 
the bank-notes in iiis possession* 

For three days nothijig was heard concerning him^ 
But on the fourth day a message was received from 
Stranraer inthnalhig that a man answering to tho 
description of ^^l 0 ko^s ha<l crtvMed over to Belfast* This 
was followed by a second telegram stating that two 
ten-pound notes bearing uunibers corresponding with 
thoiio ciiniuHinicatcd by the London police Bad been 
parsed into a llcird^t bank, 

Ralph Vickers wa'i in Ireland- On the first day of 
his flight he had taken the express from Euston to 
Stranraer* Pausing there for a couple of flays, and 
assuring himself that he was not tracked, he crossed 
over to Belfast, and at onco continued hit journey souib 
to Queeuislown, Ho had avoided the more direct route 
by Holyhead, as ho hafl avoided Liverpool, knowing 
very well that if it Wtis once Ruspected that he intended 
to cross the Atlantic, the |K>lic 0 would naturally Match 
for him at tho stations on the direct lino. 

He arrived at Queenatown, as he had intended to do, 
within two hours of tho time when the Ttvionic waa 
advertised to sail ft>r Now York* ♦ 

As ho entered tho steamship offices to tak'e out Ids 

E assage, a tall, red-faeod gentleman of official ai^ect 
urried in before lum, lliey reached the booking- 
counter at the sajne moment. At the samo moment 


each asked for a b^erth in the flrst-olaBS cabin. 

There is only ono berth vacant,” said the bookings 
olerk.^ ** Which of you is first ? ” r 

“ I am first,” cried Vickers authoritatively* 

I beg your pardon, sir, I entered the offiee in ad¬ 
vance of you,” protested the other hotly. I am 
andl mean to have the preference;! am not gpi^g sepond 
cabin if I can help 
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There are no second bertha left/’ put in the clerk ; 

“ thin is the only vacant place in the whole steainer.*' 
Viekerg burned with angry impatience, Eor him 
everything mj^ht deponj on the securing of thia chance, 

“ Well, I’ll toea up with you w'ho sli?Jl have it/' 
he said sharply, “ I have m ai^pointuicnt in New 
York in seven days’ time, and T wotiidii't miss it for 
anything—come, head or tail ? ” ainl he liirow up a 
sovereign. 

But the strange gentleman oljjectcJ, 

No/’ he HUiu, rit leJl you wliai t'll do. You have 
a bank-note in your hixni!. 1 na. c one in juinc. Kow, 
lot U8 oomparo our numbrv's^ and I fie man whose not© 
bears the highest figures sliall lia\ c the hcrlh. That’s 
fair, isn’t it * ” 

Quite fair/* Vickers agrerd. Anil ho spread out 
his note upon the inahoganv. His (n'Ponont did 
the same. 

Confound it 1 " exelnimcd the latter. ** You 
have it [ But that's curiouSf eh ? Look! There’s 
oulv Olio figure dilTorcnt I ” 

Vickers drew back astonished. He recognised the 
other’s note as being one of those that he had recently 
changed in Btlfiist,. Overconiing Ids discomfiture, 
he turned to the clerk and IjooUed the vacant berth. 
Ho gave an assumed name* and rE-ecived his coupon. 
When he looked round the strange gmitleimiu was gone. 
In another hour Vickers Wins on hoard thcgrcat ateanier. 
The second bell had rung. The mail bags were on 
lioanh the tender was preparing to leave. In another 
few miautes the engines ivoiild be set in motion, not 
to Stop again until the Teutonic should be o£E San'dy * 
Hook. 


CHAPTER LI • 

A^T TH£I THIBB BELL 

Balpe_ VicsEBa stood on the promenade deck of the 
Teutonic, oarelesBly watching the ever-moving, geati- 
culattCLg, eager crow that thronged the stately vessel. 
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His eyes expressed complacent amusement and a smile 
of satisfaction hovered about hia lips. The fear and 
the dark passions that had lately distorted his features 
had now passed away, leaving his face serene as in the 
days of his complete success. Ho was a different man 
from the Ralph Vickers of an hour before. He believed 
biinfielf once inoie safe. 

Yes, quite safe now; and for ever. He congratu¬ 
lated himself on his foicsiglit and clevernesa in escaping 
before the actual bursting of the storm. He did not 
know how near it had been to bursting—did not suspect 
that a delay of another two hours would have made liia 
flight impossible, (kmsequcntly, he did not think that 
anyone would as ycL be on his track. Moreover, ho 
was convinced that e%'en if !ie were already Wanted,” 
ho had succeeded in baifling pul'suit. His roundabout 
route to Queonstowii and the booking of his passage in a 
false name only two hours before tho starting of t-ho 
steamer—surely were enough to assure his having 

left no trace bchintl ? Probably, in a few days* time, 
tlio police would be watching for him at Liverptml, w'hilc 
he, secure and free, would be drawing near the shores 
of the Now World. He smiled to hhm-elf at tho 
thought. 

Once landed in America, he would spood away to 
the West—Texas or Califoniia-“aiid try his fortune 
there* The prospeot pleased him* After all, he had 
no reason to regret the enforced change. He w‘aa tired 
of being so long in tho same place, chained to business 
—tired of living an outwaidl^^ reputable life and s^hemmg 
for a reward that never came nearer* He \vg^ going 
‘ to a place where he could live as he liked and ehowhie 
real character freely without fear of public condemnation* 

Suddenly, while these thoughts were in his mind, a 
girl passing by hiip reminded him of Geraldine Lucas. 
Not that there, was any real resemblance—he had never 
in hia life seen a face that could compare with Geraldine’s 
—but a similarity in the carriage of the head called up 
the momentarily-forgottea image of the woman he had 
so balefully loved. A cloud of mortifioatiop darkened 
bis brow. After having risked so mnoh to win her^ 
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ifc waa galling to bo obliged to aoknowlodge him&elf 
beaten* 

“ But he will not have hor,*^ he wd to himself, taking 
OOTlifort in the belief that Lanrence Gray was now safely 
incarcerated for his whole Ihetime, “ They can never 
prove him innocent without proving mo guilty* So if 
she marries anybody it will be a stranger*” 

As for hiraself, he would find a new lo\o across llie 
seas* And it was po'^sibie that with liiok andbctnl work 
he might make for nim^^clf in a few years a fortune as 
large as that which he hau hopert to \vin ^\ith Ueralilmc. 

The shallow cleared awayimru hisljrow Ho iiiLor- 
rupted his reflections lo go* below and letch something 
that he needed fiom portmanteau. He looked at 
his watch as he entered the st de room, in a few 
minutes more the great steamer would stait. 

He had scarcely opened tlie poitmanteau when a 
knock came at the state-room door. A sf ewaid eiitcrod, 

“ There's a genlleman want'i to see you, bir, before 
tho tender goes ofl/* h<‘ aunouiicetl 

Vii*kcra looked up, alartlKl, 

*‘To see me/” ho exdainied. In that instant his 
countenance had changed* He scented ddn*^cr. Who 
could it be that had a^ki d for him by the name in which 
he had taken hi i ]>nssago I 

“This way,** ^aid the hteward. And at tho samo 
moment he iiaherLsl in the tall, rcd-facod man who had 
disputed with Vickei^ in tho sleainship oftice. 

“ Pardon my intnibitm,** began the stranger smoothly 
“ but iTbeJievo your name our real name—is Vickers, 
Ralph Vickers t " 

Tickers mode no reply; but tho fear and anger' 
struggling on his faro would in themi>clvcs have been 
sufficient to betray him* 

“ You need not deny it,** the ^visitor proceeded; 

I have proof- Permit me to read this document to 
you* Wo have just enough time before the tender 
starts back for shore,** 

“ What do you mean ? ** inquired Vickers haughtily. 
“ Who are you t *’ 

** I am an officer from Scotland Yard, Mr Vickers, 

a 
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And I am heite to apprehend yon—tbedtn’s the warranti 
—to apprehend you on the charge of wilfully murdering 
Charles Keetoven* Come, the game’s up. You’d 
bettor come quietly. Kxcuso me^ 1*11 put the hand¬ 
cuffs on you, if you ptenso/’ 

With an oath Vickors attempted to reBist; but the 
detective was atroiitier and more adroit than he. In a 
moment the handcuffs wero clapped upon him, and a 
socond oiricer had appeared to assist in gettuig him up 
the cabin stairs. 

As he was beinsf hurried across the dock to the gang¬ 
way the thinl boU In siirpuso the passengers 

made way for the puJire offieers iind their prisoner. 
Vickers, inwaidly writhing, saw bent upon him the 
severe, astonished looks ot some girls who had before 
surveyed him with approving half-smilea. Blinded with 
rage and humiliation, he was conscious of nothing 
more until the tender landed him njK>n the quay. Then, 
with a shock, he realised bis own position. He was 
there under arrest, manacled and disgraced, and the 
Teutonic was steaming outwards towards the open sea. 

CHAPTER LII 

AN T7£nX)OKSD-FOIl PHOCEEDmO 

Latibshce Gbay returned to his cell prepared for the 
worst. He saw no possibility now of escaping the laah, 
and he nerved himfielf to meet it with fortitude^** 

Pale, but calm and resolute, he sat awaiting the/treaded 
summons. He no longer shuddered at the sounff of 
footsteps in the corridor. Since this horrible degradation 
must inevitably be inflicted on him, the sooner it was 
over the better, cit was not the phyaloal pain he 
feared, but the disgrace. Gladly would he have bonj^t 
exemption from the disgrace at the coeb of suffering a 
hundi'ed times as keen. 

Bat although by sheer forco of will he had mode 
himself strong to endure, yetTiis heart was like lead 
Within him. This flogging would mean more to bm 
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ihaa the mere laceration of hie skin, more even than 
its own bitter ignominy j it would moan the a battering 
for ever of all lug life^e beat hopes. It would mean 
forfeiture of Geraldine. 

He had tealibed thib in the &hort tirao that had paRsed 
since the director had prouoitnccd upon hun. 

His thoughts had fla^hefl back to the s/‘cnc ho luul 
witnessed long before^ in the punishmont haO at Grimley 
—the groaning wretch jubt releused from the triangle 
to which ho h.ul bem bound, bmj^ as a beaten df)g, and 
with his back siriptd and bleinling Could a man 
who had gone through that, htj^evd innocently* dare 
to think himielf Tvoithy e’vta to tcaadi tho hand of sum 
a woman as GeraldiTie I 

Sht would not alter* L.iurcnco knew. She, in her 
loving swwlncss, would be llie &ainc to him hr hereto¬ 
fore. But would it be mojily in him to take advantage 
of her goodness of heart ? 

His very love nn<l reverence for her said to him ‘ No.” 
The hueband of one bo lutely and so noble slionld be 
Sr man who could stand upii,.^iii bcfuic ilio world with 
hib dignity uiibuUic^l; not one who hatl barctl his back 
to receive a shameful chasti^emrnt. She must not give 
her proud your>g life to a man who had boeu whipped 
like a hound* He w<mld refubo to accept the bocahcc 
even though his lieatt bhould break* 

So h© thought a- thioughout the whole hvj he sat 
waiting in almost raotionlcbs ex]ie<‘tancy. When dark¬ 
ness ho knew that he would have n ir\v hours’ 

and, worn out, ho flung himself flo\ui on his 
pkvnk bed to sleep* * 

He awoke eaily on tho following morning, and set 
himself to the work of cleaning out his edl. At seven 
o’clock a warder opened the lra]>-dgor and handed hi his 
breakfast^ To Laurence’s suipri&e, it was not the usual 
loaf of bread and can of cold water, but a dish of thick 
warm gruel. H© ate it with ea^er relish, knowing that 
the nounshment would be required to give him bodily 
atrength to boar the laah. A couple of hours afterwards 
hfe door was opened, and a wmder entered^ 
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thought Laurence. And he Btraightened 
himself for the expected ordeal« 

The warder conducted him the bath-house, and 
there brusquely told him to strip, Laureuco meohaji- 
ically obeyed. But when he had taken oflE his outer 
garments, tho warder i^topped iiim and proceeded to 
unfasten his fetters. This was an unusual course, for 
convicts wearing chains generally bathe without having 
tiieir irons removed, ■ 

When liaiircuoo had washed himself he was supplied 
witli clean flamtels and a suit of ordinary prison clothes 
—not tho parti-cohniitHT costume of punishmont. Ha 
dressed himself silently, wondering mean while what 
could he tho reason of this unl-'"koddiir proceecUngi 

His wonder was prfts*^ntl> incTi^ased when, inst-cad 
of being marched into the hall where ho expected to 
receive his flogging, l^c %ras taken into a long, wWte- 
waahed passage and t litre hajuJuuffed, A door was 
ojxMied and ho Ants picdietl in.to one of the narrow coiii- 
partnionts of a ptjsuii van, I'hcn the thought Hashed 
across his bruin—was it posrihle that they wore going 
to take him back to UrimUy ? Was he to }jo givcji the 
opportunity he desired of confronting Gaujiwiway and 
publicly accusing him of his dL^gnu^cfiil bargaining 
wJVh Vickei’s ? Laurence himself did nfit as yet know 
tho full guilt of that compact between liia euciny and 
the inhuman wanlcr. 

The van drove, off quickly, Laurence its only 
occupant. After a ride of about an hour ho heard 
tho Bhrill whisth^ of a locomotive. Descending from 
the van he was inavehcd down tho platform of a iraiiw'ay 
" atatloB and thrust into an Unary third-class carriage 
111 charge of a couple of armed warders, 

‘‘Where are you taking me to, sir ? " he asked of 
one of them. « 

“ Hold your tongue,” was the warder's* gruff reply, 
Laurence saw him examine his loaded revolver previously 
to taking out a newspaper and settling himself comfort¬ 
ably in a corner. 

The carriage door was locked, so that no other 
passengcra entered, and Laurence was unable to con* 
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jecture his destination -with any errtaiaty* The names 
of the stations passed on the way did not enlighten hhn^ 
But when at last the train steanied into a ^reat terminus, 
he realised with a rush of joy that ibis wjvs fjontlon* 
He started ■violently in hi a fieitt, thereby drawing upon 
himself a rebuke from one of his guardians* 

London \ ^J'hen he was on ihe ovc ot reJeuse ! Tlie 
proceedings of his solicitor on hia behalf most have 
rcsiiUctl in aonictiimg f 

Iiightr of heart he got into fBfar-k Maria ” that 
awaited hhiij and was diiroii thToiigh tho roar of the 
London streets* 

Shut up in his njtrrovv in the prlj-^oji van, be could 
see nothing,; hut That piT]>etiial noise of the t-rnffic 
came clearly to his cars* He could dislinguisli the 
familiar omnihu^t ent s, liauk I Bank I Chaiing 
Cross! Strand i and, coijnuon-[d.'icc though they 
■were, they wero checriug to him as tlic gi'cctlng?^ ol 
old fncntli^* 

Tlic Jri\'c waa long, and towards its close he was 
harassed by a fear that cMIt'd ids heart—the feat 
lest ho was not, afk‘r all, to remain iu Tjiindon, but was 
only being taken through the city to another raihray 
station to catcJ, the train for ({nni’lcyp Jusl- ivhcu this 
fear was growi-tg lo a convict ion, the van stopped 
suddenly* He heard a noise ihai like that of the 
opening of a grcai gate* Then the d(>or of tlic van 
w;vs unlocked. Tho ifjnor floor td the comparnnent in 
which Jo was coniuicd opcuefl in its turn, and ho was 
cryicUio^cd within the wails of Newgate Priaon* 


CHAPTER LIII 

1?I THE CHAFEL AT KSWOATE 

WflEif Latircnco arrived it was late in tho afternoon 
and nlrca/Iy dark* Ho was takep upstairs to one of the 
gaTlciics and ushered into a cell resemblliig the one 
which he had occupied in the same prison some two 
years previously. A pint of cocoa was served to him, 
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together with a loai of bread. Then his door was 
locked upon him, ami he was left alone* 

He ate and drank, for he was both hnntrry and thirsty* 
Joy made the bimpie bread and cocoa seem tiie sweetest 
food that ho hewl touched for many a day. His heart 
swelled witii relief and thanUfulneiis* Once more—and 
also, he trusted, for ever—he h-id l>een rescued from 
the lash. He htwl been snatuhed hum tlio hitter shame 
that, as he had ic&olvod, would have wrecked his life's 
hapomcfes. God Imd indeed—as the good chaplain 
at Gnml'^y hatf p^'ornisod—watched over him and been 
meit if III to him m hib despair. 

There was no need for hifo to ask him'self why it was 
that ho was here in Newaate^ it was evident that his 
BoJicitor had collected bollinmtly cojivineing evidence 
to justify him in apix'ftltm for new trial of the Resteven 
murder case. This tiial that uould t,ivc him back his 
honour—hie libcity—hia love—must hureiy be very 
near now, 

^Veai y as he was, he found it inexpre^ibly sweet to 
lie down to bleep that ni£;ht without the diead <if waking 
—tho horror of the coming day- i\\M for the last three 
weeks had mad© his hours of rest only hours of keener 
suffering* In this place, the clanging of the morning 
boll would only bi ing him hope. 

At six o'clock it awoke him* After he had polished 
tl)e asphalt floor of his coll, cleaned all his utensils, 
and eaten his breakfast, he was summoned to chapel. 
His heart was light with new hopo, as he trpd the 
well-rcmembored passages and corridors. Hs could 
^arcely believe that two years before he had goiis along^ 
tho^e halts and galterios with the heavy step of a man 
condemned to death. 

Ho wondered where they would place him in the 
chapoL Presently ho found himself in one of the two 
large, oage-like spaces that were divided off from the 
rest of the room by iron bars. He was in the one 
destined for conviois who bad been tried amd sentenced, 
and were waiting to be drafted off to the various p&ml 
citablishinents. 

He looked round the ohapel. The seate set apart 
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for remimded prisoners wore very fully occupied, and 
from this fact lie ooujcctured that it was the time 
the sesaiona in the (Antral Crimirkal Court. In the 
cage opposite to the one in which he sat wcie the prisoncra 
who had been committcil for tnaL These men wore of 
course, still wearing then own clothes, 

Laurence carelessly glanccfl over the frouj) of heads. 
But euddealy hia gaze became hxed, anr[ flu^ cotour 
fiushed over his cheeks and biow, 1 Ji<ie was oite head 
that was darker than the lest—the head of a man who 
in an attitude of il( Gant suUeniioss. Taviircnce leant 
forward with quick-thiobbrng pulscH, The toan was 
flomc twelve yar<U away, hut at that moiof nt, cither by 
cbanco or by attiaction, he hia head 

and looked loimd. Lauitncc saw hib fricc fuUv^ It 
was the face of his enemy, [)is oppicsstir, the one Jiving 
man against whom ina iLoait ciicd out to Heaven for 
vengeance. 

“ So ho is hoTC! ho nuumuicd below his breath* 
" Hero at last I And among tht^so who are committed 
for trial.” 

Their eyes met aciosa the distance* Theie wa? a 
gleam of mook^^ry in Ralph Vickcis'a gaze ho survevod 
his rivaFa sho tx hear! and ignoininious clothing. But 
in that momeni, more than over Ijofoto, the noble face 
and manly dignity of Laurence Ciay triumphed over 
the degradation of hia convict garb. He saw' the 
taunt in Vickers*^ eyes, and bis own eyes answered back: 

“ It*is bccau^vo of >ou that I am here* Even heie, in 
this piSson chapel, at this very moment, I am bearing 
tho lo&d of your guilt. 

Vickers smiled iubolently. 

CHAPTER LIV 

THC SKCO^n TRIAL 

Immediately after chapel that Jfirst morning of his stay 
in Newgate, Laurence Gray was summoned to llio 
glass oonfluliing-room to have an interview with his 
eoUcitor. The interview was long, and in the courae 
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of it the aoUoitor} Mr, Gilmore* informed Laurence that 
the beat coonael would be retained to watch the caae 
on hia behalf at Mr. Christopher Lucas's expense. '^Thia 
was at Mr. Lucas's express desire, 

Laurence walked back to his cell lightly, as if he 
trod on air. Its bareness no longer chilled him. He 
looked around it as a man looks at a place he is soon to 
leave. 

He sufiered, indeedi from cold. On this December 
day the black asphalt floor of his cell was like tee under 
hia feet. Now and again he climbed up to his strongly- 
barred window^ and from it^ through a small open space, 
be saw the snow falling softly on the roofs of the houses, 
and on the great dome of St. PauKs. 

He sprang down again, atid settled himself anew at hta 
oakum-picking. Ui? hands were blue with cold. As he 
worked he wondered in what part of the prison Ralph 
Vickers was lodged* and whether he, too, felt the cold. 
Throughout the whole morning his nerves had thrilled 
with the shohk of that meeting with the man of w^hose 
bitter treachery he had for two years been the victim. 
But justice waa coming at last—at last. 

The summons to go into court came sooner than he 


expected. 

The second trial of the Gospel Oak murder case 
attracted extraordinary public interest. The rumour 
that there had-been a grave miacarriago of justice, and 
that, by the verdict of the former trial, an innocent 
man bad narrowly escaped death, and bad spent^nearly 
two years in penal servitude, stirred the popular''feelii^ 
and drew a largo number of spectators to the^coui^- 
^euse of the Old Bailey. Of these the majority failed 
to obtain admission, the court having, in a very short 
time, become crowded to its utmost capacity; this, t 00 | 
in spite of the weather, which was that day inclement 
in the extreme. 

Many who had been present at the earliet trial 
looked with keen interest at the man who had now taken 


the place, in the dock that had formerly been occupied 
by Laurence Gray. 

Ralph Vickerses face was deathly pole. His lips 
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twitched convulsively, and his delicate, long bands 
played nervously with his watch-chain. But he tried 
to asaiiine a demeanour of unconcern as he crossed t)is 
legs and looked from the judge to the jury, and from 
the jury to the gentlemen in white wigs and black gowns, 
who bueily turned over their briefs, or stood in wliispciing 


groups- 

Preaeatty his eyes wandered towards a bench in front 
of the jury-box, where Geraklino Lucas uat, bemlmg 
over in earnest conversation with a solicitor, Hia gaze 
kindled with thwarletl pa^nion as ic lingered ujwii her. 
Suddenly there came a loud, confused hum of many voices, 
and the people in the gallery above Jiis hesAl craned 
over excitedly to look at a man who being led into 
court by a prison warder. 

There is I That's ^itn I Poor cove ! Don’t ’e 
look orful ! said a voice in the gallery. 

Sileno© in tho crourt i ” roared the stentorian voice 
of the usher- 

Laurence Qraj", wearing a heavy overcoat above his 
prison clothes, w*as conducted to a chair witiiin sight 
of the jury. His warder sat beside him. luritbictively 
he looked towards the seat wlience, two years before, 
Geraldine Lticas had watched his trial. He saw her now 
in the same place, looking fair as ever in her long, fur- 
bordered cloak, but pale and anxious. 'Fhcir eyes met, 
and ahe started at the paleness of his face, and tho 
Btrange aspect of his dose-cropped head, the only visibiD 
Bigu <jf his convict condition, since the overcoat con- 
(;paled*his branded clothes. In a moment she turned 
to tho solicitor again. The solicitor advanced towards 
Dauience, shook hands with gave him a few word^ 
of hope from Geraldine, and then passed further on to 
speak with Gray’s counsel. 

When tho prehniinary foruiaUtie£> of the court had 
been gone through, the counsel for the prosecution rose 
to open the case. He was a barrister whose ominence 
and great reputation as a criminal lawyer were in them^ 
selves a guarantee that the case of Convict 99 would 
be submitted to a thorough and convincing scrutiny. 

On, rising,, he sfkted that the case which the jury 
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were called upon to try was an unusual one, requizing 
their most grave consideration and careful judgment, 
but that it was one which., he regretted to say, was not 
without precedent in the records of criminal procedure. 
It was the trial of a mrin who was now accused of a crime 
of which another luaa h^d already been pronounced 
guilty. It involved a two fold is^ue. If the evidence 
which he was about iu hiing forward should prove 
the prisoner at the bar to be gmSty, then the verdict of 
the jury must have flie elTcft of cstablisluns^ the inno¬ 
cence of that other man — a dceply-injuied man—who, 
by the vcidict p.i'.bed at a foimci tiial two years before, 
h^ been condemned to dealh, and who had escaped 
that extreme punishment only to be consigned to 
life-long penat &ei vjtnde Should their conclusions 
reverse tlie verdict rvrj''^t^d at in the previous trial, 
it would not necess^irih argue that the judgment 
passed upon that occasitm was contrary to the weight 
of evidence adduced at tliat time, but only that that 
earlier verdict had been bused upon incomplcle proofs, 
and supported by a most faingular concatenation of 
accusing circumstances, Tliia was not the place, he 
continued, in which to advance arguments in favour 
(rf establishing a court of criminal appeal. Ho believed 
that the present caee would in itself ofiet a more eloquent 
illustration of the necessity for such a court than any 
r words of his own could porobly do. 

The prisoner, Balph Vickers, stood charged with the 
wilful murder of Charles Kesteven, The crime^took 
plaj^ two years ago, on Wednesday, February* 15tlL 
On the discovery of the murder, suspicion feli^ 
twn the present prisoner, but upon on© Laurence Gray, 
wno was arreeted, brought to trial, found guilty, aaia 
condemned to death. The death penalty had been 
commuted to penaU servitude for Ufe. Dutic^ his 
incwceratlon tiie convict Gray had made two daring 
attempts to eeoape from prison, the second 
being temporarily Bucce^ul, 

It was on the occasion of his second escape that he 
had been enabled to brin^ about these proceedingSi and 
to produce evidence pointuig to bis own comply inno^ 
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cencd and to the probable guilt of the priaoner Vickers, 

At the original trial^ Vickers had appearfxJ as a wit¬ 
ness for the defence. FI miuht be very confidently 
asBunied that it was mainly by Vickers’s evidence that 
the jury had been blindcrl to the popsibility of his own 
connection with the crime—that cvklejice ainounting 
in the total to a very skitfully-conlrivctl alibi. 

Recapitulating the main body of the eviilcnce upon 
which Laurence Gray had been convicted, counsel 
stated that lie would call several witnesses who had 
taken no part in the original trial. Those witnesses would 
supply many important links that hml hitherto been misa- 
ing from the chain of evidence, Conthming, he said: 

‘^Tho deceased, CJharlea Kesteven, was a chartered 
accountant, who was engaged prior to the day of hia 
munier m auditing the commercial accounts of Messrs. 
Christopher Lucas & Co,, by wluch firm the prisoner 
Vickera and the convict Cray w<to both employed. 
The motive wlueli uas alleged against Gray as the 
supposed murdei'tT of the accountant waa that he was 
aw'Qro of some serious defalcations in ihoso accounts. 
It behoved tlint ho had embezzled several hundred 
pounds from his employer, arul that ho sought to prevent 
discovery by if laying the man by whom that discovery 
must inevitably have been made. Gontlemcn of the 
Jury, I shall piove to you that the prisoner tit the bar 
Jbad precisely the sume motive, < 

Then, as to the crime itself. It was proved that on 
the wriiiiig of the murder Gray had hud a dispute with 
the d&cased on the siuhjcct of these embezzle men ts* It 
was 5l1so pnJVt^ that LWixy and tho dcreased went 
the railway station togtdhcr and travelled in the same 
carriage by the 4.27 i iain* Gray’s defence was that 
he’lcft that carriage at Gospel Oak—that is to say, before 
the murder was committed. I sh5U show how and why 
, he changed carriages, and I shall further prove what was 
never put in question at the former trial—that Vickers 
travelled in that same train,’’ • 

\ ^is statement produced a sensation in the court. 
'Counsel proceeded. 

\ ** It was on the railway embankmentj half-way between 
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the station of Gospel Oak and Hampstead Heath, that 
the dead body of Charles Kesteven was found stabbed 
in the breast by a weapon which was identified as the 
property of Gray, An important witness will prove 
that for several hours previous to the time of the muideir 
Gray could not possibly have seen that weapon, but 
that, on the contrary, it was in Vickerses possession 
within half an hour of the committal of the crime. 
Another witness will swear to having seen Vickers a 
few minutes after the time of the murder, agitated, and 
with stains of blood upon bis clothes. 

“ But having himself successfully eluded the police, 
Vickers, it would appear, at once proceeded to cover 
all traces of hU own guilt, and fix suspicion upon an 
innocent man. Gray was his rival in the patronage 
of thoir employer; he was also his rival in a more romantio 
sense, and the hatred with which Vickers regarded him 
will be sufficiently shown by Vickerses subsequent 
conduct. When, therefore, by a chain of singular, and, 
let me add, singularly well-arranged, circumatMces, 
Gray was ultimately convicted of the murder, and con¬ 
demned to death, Vickom evidently felt himself secure. 
But when the innocent man was—owing to the force 
of public opinion—rescued from the executioner^e 
rope and thrust into a convict’s cell, his enemy, probably 
conscious of a lingering danger, pursued him even 
within the walls of the prison, and, by illegally bribing 
an unscrupulous warder, sought to drive him into a 
convict's grave. But a higher Power was wqtching 
ovw: the innocent prisoner. Gray, on escaping frotp 
Jedwood, came to ^ndon. He was at libe^y f<^ 
forty-eight hours, during which time he encountered and 
accused his enemy Vickers. It was at the close of this 
scene that Vickers, overcome with fear, procured the 
Fc-arrest of the escaped convict. Gray waa sent back 
to prison. But he had achieved his purpose. Vickers 
fouiid that he could no longer continue his deception^ 
and treacheiry. Having bo worked himself into his 
employer’s favour as to be made a partner in the firm, 
he now repaid Mr. Lucas’S' kindness by fraudul^tiy 
withdrawing the sum of £3,000 from the bank md- 
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absconding with the money. He was arrested three 
weeks ago on an American liner at Queenstown. The 
eTidence of witnesses whom I am about to call will 
reveal that the prisoner pursued a criTuinal course 
such as it ia seldom the duty of any prosecuting counsel 
to present before a jury in this court. 

It might be sujmosed that there would be difRoulty 
in bringing forward witnesaea to swear to miJiuto events 
and circumstances which occurred so long ago as last 
February twelve months. But three very important 
witnesses will bo called in addition to those who gave 
evidence at the original trial, it may bo asket.! 'why 
,wero not these witnesses subpoenacxl for the former trial ? 

I can only assume that the convict Gray was so fully 
assured of his ability to prove his own mnocence that 
he was leas active than it ’was expedient he should have 
been in producing testimony in his defence. And it 
will bo borne in mind that our jiuiicial system does not 
TOrmit a prisoner to go into the witness-box. Had 
Gray been allowed to do so—ha<i he been allowed to 
give an account of how and why ho changetl carriages 
at Gospel Oak Station—above aHj had he been allov^cd 
to sec the account books» and Ijeeii croas-examined 
as to tho defalcations which were alleged against hint 
as a motive for the murder, he would have been able 
^easily 'to establish his innocence* His refusal to bO' 
'sworn—if ho hafi refused—w'ould have removed ail, 
doubt of his guilt. But the law will not permit the 
most, import ant of all witiiessca—tho accused man 
(jjiimsecE—to give evidence on oath. What can be n(ior0 
^agrantly unjust and absurd I Were it otbcrwisc, how 
many an honest and innocent man might have becB 
spared tho dishonour, the shame, the torture of spending 
perhaps tho best yctii's of his life in penal servitude! 

** Gentlemen of tho jury, I cal> upon you to look at 
the two men before you, and to compare them iu 
your unbiassed minds. I call upon you to remember 
your duty, carefully to weigh, and study the evidence 
whioh will now be called, and to determine finally and 
conclusively, once and for all, wliioh one of these two 
men is guilty of the murder of Charles Kestaven/* 
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TUB VINDICATION 

Ma Chbistophkr Lt'CAS wa& the firat witness examined. 
He Iooke<l paJer th in nsnal^ and weak after Ilia recent 
iUnoBS. His former evidence ^fivon at tho trial of 
Laurence Gray wab re<Kl over to him from the official 
report. 

Do you still ftdhcio to whot you deposed in 
^eftard to tho charactci of Laniencc (hay ? ” asked the 
oxammin^^ enunW* 

‘‘ I do/’ said Mr. Lucas fitnily, I consider him an 
uptight and lionoiiiable man. 1 know nothing againat 
hun/' 

* Then you \ii+hdraw your evidence as to tho alleged 
embezzlements ^ ** 

** Yos* After a most sarefu) and patient <^xamination 
of the office books, and oailiL-ulatiy of the items con¬ 
cerned in the cmb(‘zzleiiu nts, I believe the cUfalcationa 
were not caused by Lauienec Oi ay, but that the entries 
in question wcie cleverly manipulated by another hand 
in order to mciiminate him I atn also furthei oon- 
vinced that the altei a1 ions oi figures weie made in Gray’s 
books not before, but a/f^r, the time oi the murder/’ 

^ At tlih point tho le<igers were produced in court 
and placed before Mr* Lucas, whu was asked to give 
evilence as to the handwriting. 

The handwn+ing throughout/’ he said, “ is iftat of 
Laurence Gray* But I now recognise that Bsyeraf 
6i’asures have been made, and that false entries have 
been inserted in the place of those erasures, 1 cannot 
swear to it, but to the best of my belief those false entries 
have been made by other hand than that of Etatph 
Vickers ’’ 

At what juncture did you alter your opinion con*- 
coming these defalcations t ” 

" Not until thj^^e weeks ego, when I saw Laurenoe 
OraVi and when the disappearance of Vickers and his 
l^ft of £3|000 opened my ^eyes to his duplicity and to 
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Grftf *s innocence» I then had these ledgers brought 
to my house, and I examined the false entries under 
the microscope with the assistance of an expert in 
handwriting/^ 

“ How long had the prisoner been in your employ¬ 
ment before you afiinittcd him to paitncrsnip ? ” 

“ About seven years/' 

“ His admission to partnership in your biisincsa was, 
I believe, with a viewto h is marriage wiib your tlaughter 1 " 
“ I am sorry to say that such was at one iimo my 
ihtentioa/’ 


He had plonned* tlieroforc, to siq^or^tcdo Gray, not 
only in your businops^ but also in your home I ’* 

*^That is flo/' acluiowlodged Lucaa* 

“ I must ask 3 't)U ono more qncstinn Mr. Lucas, 
Were you aware when you first cnga^^<jd Vickers that 
he had formerly sorved a tenn of impriaonment for 
forgery ? '* 

*' Good gracious, no! ” cried the old merchant, 
turning hia astoiiishcd eyes quickly in the dciection 
of the priaonor. Vickers only amih'd, Laurence Gray 
caught his breath in liia surprise at the revelation. His 
solicitor whispered to him that this ba<l fact in Vickers's 
past life had been ascertained through information 
Buppliod by Jacques do Lacy, 

Tho recorded evidence of Angus Hacintyre was 
then road and attested* It proved that on the evening- 
of tho murder Laurence Gray travelled in the same 
carriage with the witness and Charles Keateven as 
far aa Gospel Oak Station. MacIntyre, ro-examined, 
asseAed, with Scotch persistence, that he could ntjt 
swear' that Gray did not remain in the carriage when 
he himself aUghted at Gospel Oak. 

William Lethbridge was ihon calWL ^ 

"I am a banker's clerk/' he^said, ^‘and I live at 
Eampartead, I have known Laurence Gray for several 


by tbs 4.27 train.' I said I would go with him by Ao 
gjjme train, so that ourconvorsation, which was a soientifiqt^ 
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one, might be continued. But 1 received a telegram 
during the morning Gummoning me to Hampahire.. 1 
'n as not Bubpoanaed at the former trial, nor did I beHevB 
that my evidence could have been of value. But 1 
do not doubt that when Gray left tlie raQway carriage 
at Gospel Oak it was in order to look for me in another 
compaitmont of the train/* 

Counsel then stated that this evidence tallied emctly 
with what Gray had said on the night of his arrest 
before the inspector who took the charge against him. 
It was obvious that if Gray hart had time to change 
carriages another man might have had time to tako his 
place in the compartment wherein Charles Kesteven 
had been left the sole occupant. 

Here counsel turned his eyes towards the dock. 
Vickers crintjed before his look. 


CHAPTER LVI 

PROOF ADDED TO PROOF 

WiXiUAU footman in the employ of Mr. Lucas^ 

then swore to Vickers’s an ival at Fenton Court on the 
occasion of the ball on February 15th—the night of the 
murder. 

I was in the gentlemen^s dreesing-room for a great 
part of the evening/* he said. “ The prisoner did not 
appear to bo enjoying himself* He seemed to,«avotd 
the other guests and to be extremely nervout* T3» 
^rank a good dea) of champagne/’ * ^ 

Did all the gentlemen leave their overcoats in your 
charge in the dressing-room ! asked counsel. 

“Yes/* 

** Do you swear thfet Gray’a overcoat was there t ” 

“ I do/* 

** By what oiroumstance do you remember that fact t 

“ By the oircumstanae that when the prisoner was 
about to leave he came into the looin and took down 
his own overcoat* I helped him to put it on. Then 
he put bis hand into one of the ppoketBi and eaai^ 
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‘ Confound it, IVe forgotten my cigar case I * Tlien 
he turned to mo and a^ked mo which was Mr. Gray's 
overcoat. I showed it him, and he felt in several 
of the pockets.” 

Why did he feel in the pockets 1 Do you know 1 " 

“ I supposed it was to get a cigar. But I told him 
that ho would find cigars in Mr* L^c^^s*s Bmoking-room, 
and then he went away*” 

“ Can you swear that he did not put aometlung into 
the pocket of Gray's overcoat ! ” 

* “ I can't remember. But be might have done so.” 

Duiing the hearing of t hese two last wituoases Laurence 
Gray had sat outwardly still and calm- But within 
him was a wild tumult of feeling. He knew now that 
hia vindication ha<l come* that his iniiocencc was 
established. He realised with a rush of conviction 
how complete had been the course of Vickers's villainy 
towards him—^how from the very first Vickers had 
consistently endeavoured to direct every little point 
of evidence against him. He also realised the mistake 
he had himself made in not gathering a greater body 
of evidence for his original defence, Hjs conacioua 
uprightness lui^I blinded him to the craft of his more 
subtle enemy. 

Following in the eequcncc of time, counsel next took 
the evidence of the police superintendent who took 
the charge against Laurence Gray on the night of his^ 
arrest, proving that on searching him he had found 
in hift overcoat pocket a ]>ortion of a silk neckcloth 
«tatn(3d with blood* The neckcloth had been identified 
fs thb property of the murdered accountant. 

The boy, James Stinchcombe, re-examined, gavt 
evidence as to Vickers’s return to the office shortly 
after six o'clock, and swore to Vickers having remained 
for two hours in the manager'# private room. The 
boy also swore to the fact that after Gray's imprison¬ 
ment Vickers had received several newspapers addressed 
to him in the name of John Ij^rdy, 

Lauiezice thrilled as he heard the name of the next 
witness called: Richard Harrison Gannaway*” So 
h fa solicitor had already acted upon the intormation 
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he had giren him eoncemi^ the warder 1 Gaimaway, 
then^ waa not to wait tor hia ei:pOBUxe and pimiafameat 
imtil hej LauiBiice, shoiild be free. 

The cx-w[uder> dre^od in plain clothes, entered 
the wituo%-box viih a firm step. Ha looked at once 
in the direction of the dock. Ralph Vickers seemed to 
gaap for bieatli Evidently he had not expected 
this. 

Having taken the oath, Gamiaway waa asked to 
identify the man whom he had known aa Convict B. 99, 
and to swear to his having been under his charge ht 
Grimlcy JPiiaon. His eyes le&ttd on Lauience with 
great reluctaneo. He was then told to took at the 
prisoner m the dock. 

“ I identify him as the man who came to Giimley 
representing hinifaidf to be John Hardy,” he said. 

Under what circumstancca did you first meet this 
man ? ” 

It was in tho public-house at Grimley, a few days 
after R 99 was drafted into that pnEon.” 

“ What took place on that occasion ? ” 

“ He asked me several questions about the prison 
discipline, and wanted to know if it was in my power 
to put on tho screw, or mako it bard for Number 99* 
I told him that it would bo breaking the prison bye¬ 
laws, and that 1 should get mto trouble if 1 did such a 
thing. He urged mo with promises of money. Of course 
1 refused to have anything to do with him* Then he 
showed me a handful of sovereigns—” .* 

" Well, go on,” urged counsel impatiently Yott 
i^ielded at last and took the bribe ? ” * * 

Ganna way looked embarrassed, and hesitated. The 
question was repeated. 

” Yes, worso Jiick,^ I wish I"d never seen him. The 
money never did me any good.” 

“ Did you at once proceed to make the oonviot Gray 
tmoomfortabla t Did you inflict greater severity upon 
him than your position warranted! Answer this 
question, please; no he^tation.” 

Ga&naway stood obstinately silent* The learned 
judge interposed, cautioning him that he was bound 
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to answer ©very qiiGstion that was put to him* At 
last the man euUonly lepliod: 

“ YeSj I dtd make him rather oneomforfcable* Ho 
was inaoleat and inHubordiiiate* it^s always the way 
with gentlemen Ugn/* 

" Is it true that vou repeatedly rcrcircd letters 
oontoiiiing money from tho man whom >ou supposed 
to be John Hanly ? 

^ Yea/’ 


“ And that at the same Inatigntioii you triofl to 
tempt the convu't to by driving lum to 

moiancholy and tben f'ti.icUng a daugirous wf^apon in 
bia cell ? ’’ 


“I Buppoae Ihoro’ft nu use denying it/* growled Gan- 
naway doggedly. ‘'You (?ocui to know a licly lot 
about it/* 


“ Is it a faet lhat you stole a private hdtrr from the 
cell of the convict (kay and sent that kl Icr to Hardy ! *’ 
Yos. Hardy pAid me to du ho/’ 

“ How rau^ h did ho pay you ^ ** 

“ Ten pounds ** 

“It is alleged tb.it whilst ho ivas woihina in the 
quarries in the Ik at of summer yon denned this tame 
convict his right to have a dmik of wattr, and that you 
afterwards plar^d him in n posdMin of such dan^rt 
that ho narrowly t^/i^aped with his hie* Is tht^t true i ** 
“ 1 don't Itnow wh.it you mean/* leturiicd Gannaway, 
“I refer lo tho oteurrenco by which ilic man Oiay 
wasiidured in the hand/' f^airi ctuin>cl—“ the occuirence 
which another convict lost his life* The inquest held 
upoQ^the body of tho latUT earn let icsulle<l in a verdict 
ra accidental death* But can yon deny that tha(^ 
supposed accident was a deliberate and intentional act) 
on your part—an act by which you sought to compass 

the death of Convict Od 7 « 

”It waa by accident that Sfo* 2,000 was killed/' 
anawered Gatinaway evaaively. 

“ What was tho sum which you were promised aa a 
rewa^ if Gray should happon to die f ** 

Gannaway hesitated, and ^anced fiist at Vickers, 
then ©t Lauicnce Gray* Laurenoe had risen and 
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Btood mth his eyes fixed upOD him^ silently denouncing 
him, compelling the truth. Oannaway shrank 
** A hundred pounds,*^ he murmured tremulously* 

At this answer thoro wae a groan of execration from 
the gallery, which was immediately suppressed by the 
usher* The jury exchanged meaning glances* 

“There is one other question 1 have to ask/* con¬ 
tinued coun«icl* “ Was it not you who fired upon the 
convict Cl ay when he attempted to escape ? “ 

“ Yob; but it uas my duty* Any officer might do 
that,” 

“And }ou claimed your promised reward, notwith¬ 
standing that Giay not fatally injured ^ ” 

“ I received the reward,” sard Gannaway doggedly* 
Hero the learned judge asked if Warder Gaimaway 
had been brouglit to trial by the prison authorities. 
Counsel explained that the governor of Grimlcy was 
prosent in the court, and that he had already been 
made acquainted with the taels of the case* The trial 
of the offending warder had only been deferred at the 
instance of the Home Secietary, who had ordered 
that Gannaway was to bo brought to London to give 
evidence in the pro^^ent proccfdinga. 

Turning to evidence of Vickers’s movemenla on 
that evening, counsel quoted from the official report 
of the original trial Vickers had then advanced what 
«the jury had naturally taken as a satisfactory dfibi. 
He had said that from about half ^past four to six o'clock 
he had been occupied on the Exchange; that at six 
o’clock ho returned to the office, and wrote letter j until 
nearly eight, 

i “ Kow, ' said counsel impressively, “ it is upon this 
supposed alibi that the whole case rests, Viokera 
had given holf-pabt four as the time that he left the 
office, Gray having gor e out at four o’clock, aeoompanied 
the deceased. The offioe-boy, Stinoheombe, had 
said that Vickers went out almost immediately after 
Gray and Charles Ke^ven. But it was obviously 
to the advantage of Vickers to make it appear that he 
was in the office at twenty'seven minntea past four, 
at which time the train left Broad Street Station. We 
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have now to diBoovcr what the prisoner was really doing 
during that hour and a-half.*' 

The next witness was a dark-visaged old man, who 

f avo his evidenoe through an interpreter* Ho was an 
talian, named Pedro Silvia, a knife-grinder, living in 
Houndsdiioh* Ho stated that on iho morjiing of Feb- 
rnary 16th a man hatl come to his ahiip nutl left a large 
American knife to bo ground, and that the same man 
had called for the knife at a quarter past Four in the 
afternoon, saying he was in a hurry to caieli a train. 
Witness, who produced his accouat^liook showing the 
entry, “ February loth, grinding Amorioan knife, 4d.,” 
identified iho knife in court. He also recognised the 
prisoner, Ralph Vickora, as the man who had brought 
the weapon to be sharpened, *aud afterwards fetched it 
away* Witness knew nothing of the murder until a 
few days ago when a detective summoncil him to give 
evidence* 

John Locker next gave evidence* He described him* 
self as a hansotn-cab driver, and stated that (m the 
evening of the Gospel Oak murder he was on the cab 
rank at Finchley Road Station, on the north London 
line. He hoard the train uraviiig at five o’clock. A 
few moments afterwards a gentleman ran out of the 
station in a fluny, and jumped into witness’s oab. Ho 
did not seem to know where he wanted to drive to. 
Witness looked at him through the Iraji of his cab, 
and saw him using Ins handkerchief. The handkerchief 
was stained with blood* 

. ysu swear to those blood stains ? ” asked coursel. 
Bather r* 

* Did you question him ooncerning them V* • 

** No sir* I only arst ’im w'ere wanted to go to, 
and then ’e says, Lombaixl Street, and clrivc quickly/ 
I druv ’im there, and dropped ’hn at the corjier near 
the Bank* As *ee were a-payia* of me, I scon ’is ’and 
quite plain—*is right ’and. It were covered wi’ blood. 
So was ’fs cuff. I says, * Stop ! wot’s that *ero blood on 

yer 'and, guv’nor 1 _ 

What explanation did he give f 
*‘Noiiet Before I could git dam from my seat, 
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'e'd run off into tho fog* But I knoVd ’im agm. X 
know^d him three weeks ago when I was put to watch 
*im outside Luca? & Co's orffice; and I knows 'im now* 
That's 'im standing there in the dock 1 " 

The counsel for the prosecution then remarked that 
this concluded his case* 

I had suppased,*’ said tho learned jndge, “ that you 
intended to put the convict Gray into the witaefi®'* 
box*" 

Such was ray original intentioii> my lord/' was 
the reply ; “ but Gray's entire ignorance of the circuih- 
6tanr*es connected witli the oiirae makes it impossible 
for hira to throw any fuither light upon tho nlatter. 
I may add, howvor, that tho instruction? ho has given 
to hts solicitor have been mo?t useful in aiding us to 
elucidate certain points and circumstancea which must 
otherwiso havo been ignoiod/* 


CHAPTER LVII 

THE VEUDICT 

MtrcH to the suqiri&e of everyone in the court, Ralph 
Vickers's counsel intimated at this juncture that ha 
did not intend to call any witnesses for tho defence* 
Hereupon tho counsel for tho proseoutioii again rose* 
He made a lengthy and powerful speech, in the course 
of which he set forth with great ability the full cWdence 
against Vickers, and gave it as his opinion thaf never 
had a murderor'a guilt been more clearly and xfnmis^ 
xakably proved. The prisoner, ho said, was a man 
whose whole career had been a record of duplicity and 
covert orimo. It ws? singular that on the occasion of 
the former trial no inquiry had been mode into hia 
character and antecedents. Had it been then flu spec tad 
that be had served a term of imprisonment for foigeryp 
a stiioier account would surely hkve been exacm as 
to his ino\ementfi on the afternoon of the murder. 
That, in spite of the publiottr given to his name as a v 
witness in the trial, nothing then traaDipired conoeniiQg 
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bis pAst life waa probablyjiue to the fact that his former 
exploits had bwn performed under an alias, Begimung 
with this conviction for forgery^ he had gone on to em* 
be2zle money from hi^ employer Mr. (Jhrhtopher Lucai^ 
and it waa assuredly those emhczzlemcnls that had 
lod^ him indirectly to tlie comuiittal of the crime for 
which ho now stood in the dock. 

Counsel then proceeded to rerapitulaio the oircum* 
stances under which, aceordnig to his own tliecry, 
the murder took pkco Kt* staled that ne\er befoic, 
vathin his rocolloction, had there been a Cfisj iu which 
the probability of guilt liad been ho ingenitmdy trans^ 
ferred from the actual culprit to a prison absolutely 
innocent. Ke dwelt scrciely upon the ciuct deceit and 
treiswliery of the prisoner towards Gray, whose only Sin 
against him was that Uh honourable ujini'htnc'ss and 
many abilities drew from the world—andfromMr Lucas's 
family iu particular—an apjireciation and favour such 
as Vickers himself could never hope to win. He urged 
that the malignant ferocity with wJiieh, through the 
mpdiiiin of Garmauay, Vickers had pursued Gray con* 
tributed largely in itself to warrant their assumption 
that he was guilty ot the murder. Counsel further 
appealed to the jury tt> consider the luin of Gray’a 
Ufe, his narrow ete«i|>e from an ignominious death, his 
loss of good name, liis degradation, his most terrible 
and bitter snfierings, and finally demanded the extreme ^ 
penalty of the law against the man who had not only * 
perpetrated one of the most oolcl-blooded and brutal 
(^Imea ever re\ ealed in criminal history, but had also 
pbtted—and successfully plotted—lo fix the guilt of 
that orime upon his innoet»nt friend, and had finailjh 
striven his utmost to thrust this deepij’^ injured friend 
into a madman’s cell or a convict's nameless grave. 

* The speech for the dofeure was * brief one. Vickers's 
counsel ^ayed the jury in oonstdeiiug their verdict 
to set a^de all prejudice occasioned by the fvisoner’s 
other acts and to judge him solply with reference to the 

E resent oaae. However deeply their mpathies might 
ave been touched by the sufierlngs of the convict 
Gray', they must not let their compassion for one man 
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lead them blindly into injusike towards another. He 
asked them to concentrate their attention upon the 
crucial question as to whether Ralph Vickers, leaving 
his office shortly after four o'clock, could by any possi- 
bility have gone round to Koundsditch, procured the 
knife, and still have caught tho4.27 train at Broad Street. 
In conclusion, ho argued that the whole evidence against 
Vickers was vague, and that it was insufficient to 
justify them in returning a verdict that would carry 
with it the most terrible penalty th at the law can impose. 

Silence greeted the close ot this acldrcRS. A gleam 
of hope, luiid and transient, iliumincd Vickers's faoe^ 
but the acr\oua motion of hia sinuous fingers as they 
clutched the rail of the dock betrayed how abject was 
the fear that still poi^seaerd him. This fear grew keener, 
and the hope died utterly as he listened to the judge's 
summing up. In this supiemc speech overy feature 
of the evidence was considered, and every point against 
him was brought forward with convincing lucidity and 
power. There could be no doubt os to the concIuEiioii 
that had been arrived at in the judge's own mind. 

The jury then retired. After an absence of no more 
than a quarter of an hour they returned into court. 
The foreman, in reply to tho question of the Clerk of 
Arraigns, said ; » , 

“ We fold the prmnor guilty. We wish also to ox- 
^ press our sympathy with Lamenoo Gray, After careful 
oonsidcratfon of the evidence^ wo are unanlmouBly of 
opinion that tho miscarriage of justice, of whigh the 
unfortunate convict has been the victim, was fnaitdy 
due to the perjury and duplicity of Vickers*^ We further 
tlesire to express our hope that tho proper authorities 
will swodily communioato the verdict to the Queen 
with the purpose of obtaini^ for Gray Her Majesty's 
nnoonditionaf pardon*Und his immediate release/’ 

Laurenoo Gray drew a deep breath. A smilo of relief 
lightened his pate and worn features. He looked 
at Geraldine. On her face, too, a dawn was breaking 
—a dawn of gladness and peace of heart and radiant 
hope. Her eyes, hriUiant with joy^ met his and gave 
him promise for the futttie; the faint colour on het 
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cheeks deepened to a globing crimson* But her look 
grew grave again when the sonorous voice of the judge 
rang thiough the court, asking the prisoner if he bw 
anything to aay wliy sentence of death siiould not be 
passed upon him. 

Vickers# so fiercely cnicl in evil doing, was a coward 
now^ He had not really thought that it \%qu 1(1 come 
to this. Livid and quivering in every mu'^lo, ho 
answered without looking up : 

“ Nothing. 1 am guilty ! ** 

Jlis sinking voice and terror-stricken aspect sent a 
shudder through the absembly. Even on (Jejialdine's 
face there came a look of pity. Ho lifted his eyes once 
and saw that look. A spasta cro‘=ised liis features—a 
8p5bsm of resentment, hatred, and bitter regret. Then 
he crouched down again in the dock, seemingly deadened 
to all that uas pa^wing around him—ilcatlened even 
to the solemn words that filled tho court-loora with 
the slow pronouncement of Ins {loom—tho words that 
had de^d the brain of Laurence Gray nearly two years 
before : 

“ The sentence of the Court is that you shall be taken 
from the place where you now^ are Ui the place whence 
you came, and the’^nce to the }jlace of j^our execution, 
and there hanged by tho neck until you arc dead. And 
Qod have mercy on your soul/' 

Lower and low'cr Vickers cringed in hU abject terror. 
The gaolers approached him to lead Iutu away. At 
tho twch of their hands he started violently, and 
Iqokooiround the court. As his eyes feU upon Laurence 
'(^^ay,*hifl lips moveil quickly as if ho weie Rtriving to 
Bpeakt But no souml came. Terror and defeat badi 
paralysed his utterance. 

A moment later his place in the dock was empty. 
He had gone from the free world fer ever. 

Before ho was removed from tlie court, Laurence 
Gray look one long, straining look at Gcraldine^s radiant 
face. The same wish was in ^both thei ^ hearts—^th© 
wish to clasp hands, to utter forth their overwhelming 
relief and joy. But Laurence was cunscious still of 
hia cropped hair and his humiliating garb, I^aniag 
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over to his solicitor, he whispered, disjointedly, in his 
deep emotion; 

“ Say to Miss Lucas—that T implore her not to try 
to see me. I cannot bear that she should see me again-^ 
hkfi this. But I shall soon b© free—very soon—'' 

Then, amid a murmur of sympathy, he was led from 
the court and taken bock to his cell, there to await that 
formal redrc*^s of injustice which ia known as Her 
M^csty’s pardon* 

For him the gloomy prison had suddenly lost its 
gloom ; his step was light on the stones of its eorridors, 
and his fiwre glovwd with his great inner joy* 

He felt no bitterness against Fate for what he had 
suffered in the past* He saw only the promise of the 
future—glorious, rich witli love and peace* But at 
thought of Ihc man who had wronged hinij a shadow 
darkened his happiness. The desire for vengeance 
had passed from him. He felt pity now for the miserable 
wretch who, somewhere in this same prison, w aS waiting 
for death. 

He saw Vickers in chapel on the following morning. 
The doomed man was sitting in the chair of the con¬ 
demned, close under the pulpit, with a warder beside 
him ; he seemed shrunken and stopeired with fear. 
Never once did he turn his head or raise his eyes* 
And he must have known that Xiaurence was in 
the chapel—Laurence, no longer the scapegoat, but 
triumphant, serene, on the threshold of fre^om. 
Possibly, if Vickers's paralysing terror left hinj^wer 
to think, he imagined Laurence Gray to be 
over his euffeiing, rejoicing in anticipation of the drea^- 
^ful Retributive penalty that awaited him. But it waa 
not so. Laurenoe knew, as few men can know, how awful 
a thing it is to stand in the shadow of the death pnni^- 
ment; how the braiff reels at it, and the heart faints,^ 
and the limbs tremble and grow weak. He plti^ VlckerE" 
-^ven Vickers the evil<hearted, who was in 
truth a murderer, and Iborefore, aesording to the law, 
had justly merited the doom whose foreshadowed homff * 
made the coward blood curdle in his veins. 

solemnly, in the phapel g/k Newgate, 
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Gray look^ his laat—^for ©Ter—upon the uiati who 
brought him hia life'b great ordeal 
On the fouith day after the trial there aniirod at the 
prison, by a QacenS measongcr, Hc-i Wnjt^sfvs paidon 
for the man wlu> had been known WJ With 

it there came the oider for Lauicnco’s ulra^:, and at 
thtoe o'clock in th< altcimon he pas'^d out ftoin the 
gates of Newgate a her raau 
Free—free o^ain 1 No longii bunttd an * i>ciBet uted, 
watched by siispicioug e>es, comiwllcd to ^bjiL m by- 
w^js, and hide m cornug, but free to go nheroeoever 
he liked ; to walk m o])cu tlay with bin be wl liitfh, and 
his glance fcailcsfely mtet bit, the uicc ol hia fcJIow- 
inen Oh, that gicat h\f of fiec 1< ni, <d which 
mon think so htlK, how s\uot it is ^ 

Eiatirence pausi I for a niiJiiicut iol lok b ick if the dark 
walls of tlie pri'ion Nut m tint alone, but lu appear¬ 
ance, he was A diflcrent man fiom the Luucmo Gray 
who had entoiod that place neaily two >caig before* 
Hia face waa lined, his eyes weic moio oArnc^t and his 
han at the tcmplc'i had a sitvc i sheen B'lt ho did 
not think of this in that inoment He onl'y it inenibered 
th&t ho was free, with the btaiii ck tittl horn bin name 
“fieo to go to Geraldine anrl draw hci to hi^ heart 
and claim her Lie> own* 


niAPTER LVIII 

lOB EVEB AND EVER 

Tub December twilight was fallmg when ho reached, 
iho gates of Fenton Court, Then, fui iho first time, 
he aaked hjmsclf—Was ho dt to bce bei ^ Hia hair 
hod not had time to grow to ovtvi inch m length, 
and he had ohoaen rather to be Bnaven ckan than to 
go to her wiiii the stnbbly begmnings of a beard and 
jxioustache. Bat his clothes iiere good , he had had 
them sent to him at Newgate, 'so that he might leaye 
the priaon in the attire of a gentleman. And she who 
had ohing to him when all otiwa condemned him would 
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not now be repelled by the Jaat few outward signs of 
an ignominy that wae past and gone* 

He went up to the house, l^m the drawing-room 
windows bright streams of niddy firelight shone out 
into the darkening garden. Some instinct told him that 
Geraldine was in that room* and with a word to the 
footman. Pears©, he went there unannounced. He 
opened the door softly. She was them and alone, 
Bitting by the bright log fire, whoso leaping ibmoa cast 
a wavering glow upon her tlreamy face and ahimng hair 
and the silken folds of her dress. 

He sprang to her and threw himclf on his knees beside 
her chair, diuwing her sweet face down to him, clflsping 
and kisHiog her hands. 

Laurence! ” Her startled voice rang like an 
outburst of glad music* “ It is over, then i You are 
free t ” 

“ Yes, I have eome back to you, my darling—a free 
man,*^ 

There was a long, long silence. Then Laurence felt 
tears dropping upoji his nand^—his worn and cojii'scned 
hand which yet so oonlidently clasped hera, 

“ Geraldine ! You are crying I ” 

“It is for joy,* she murmured. '‘Only for joy/" 
ehe added, wiih a smile. “I feel my weakness now 
that the strain is 

He looked \ip at her face as tho firelight shone upon 
it. Its purity and beauty filled him with a sudden doubt 
of himself. ' ^ 

“ Geraldine," he cried desperately, “ am I ivOTtl\y 
of you now T I am not the Laurence Gray tcAwhom 
4 you gave your love. Look at me, darling. Think well 
before you let me claim you for ever. 1 am a changed, 
worn man, soul-scarred and prematurely old, with a 
Bhadow on my past «.vhich nothing can remove. Your 
husband should be fresh in hea^^—should have had 
no st^n upon him— " t 

He broke oS, stlenced^and comforted by the love-glow 
fn her eyes. She clasped his upward-turned race 
between her bonds, and bent her own face down 
tenderly to his. 
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‘‘Not a word a^unst ^ouvsell, Laimsnoe. It id I 
who should be proud—proucl to give myfielf to a man 
who has proved himself to be bravo and tm© and noble 
and strong.- It is mo whom tho world should envy. 
Dearest, in my eyes, and in those of all rightly^seeing 
people, you are bettor and grander than of old, far 
worthier to be honoured, and therefore to be loved. 
Were it not for the bitter ]>ain anfl shame you have 
endured, I should bless God for theehjwiow of these two 
years. It makes happiness seem richer and more 
glarious. If we had not suffered and despaired, could 
wo have felt what we feel now ? 

‘'No my darling, no! And this at least I can say: 
that my heart has l>een true to you always, true and 
pure, and worthy to hold you, and for your sate and by 
your guidance, true to God.” 

The twilight deeyicned. A solemnity seemed to per¬ 
vade tho sh^owy room whelte the aiillnese was so intense 
that tho flicSkering of tho log llames and tho beating of 
those two hearts in unison seemed almost audible. 

This the first evening for two years that had 
found Laurence free* He could scarcely realise the 
blessed truth. He repeated tSie word to liimaelf as he 
gazed up into the beautiful ryes that smiled such promise 
upon him. 

“ Free I Geraldine, can you feel all that that means ? 
No warder is coining to-night to lead me to a cell—to 
brand me again with the mark of Cain—to treat me 
os a ^g, a bmte* a lost, soulleaa thing I I am free 
' td st£^ with you here for hours, and to-morrow I shall 
be free to come to you again—free to lave you all, 
my life. Think of it—for ever and for ever! Oh) * 
Geraldine I ” 

Hi s voice broke into a sob," clasped her arms 
closer about his. neck, and they stayed thus, steeped 
in silent joy, heaH to heart and soul to soul* 

After a long while—they could not have told how 
long—the door was opened. "They sprang asunder. 
A diyk figure advanced into the room* 

" Mr. Do Laoy ! ’* exclaimed Geraldine^ 
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“Do I intemipt’you ? aaked Jacques do Lacy 
anxiously. “ I thnu^ot Mr. Lucaa was hers,’* 

“ Papa is aF^lcep in the library/* said Qeraidine^ with 
a Rtnile* “ Tlua is Laurence/* 

De Lacy advanced into the circle of the firelight. 
Very chancjed was he now from the Number 1,007 of 
Grimley ajid Jedwocd. His hair and moustache had 

S own and were welhlriminctl; his dress was neat, and 
s whole appearance that of a gentleman* 

At Geraldrue*b announcement he gave an cxctamaiion 
of joy* The two ex-eonVlets met and shook ha^ids 
warmly. Never had even the hand^ of brothers gras|.#ed 
each other with deeper sincerity or tnier affeetton. 
Ai that moment Pearso entered with lamps. Geraldine, 
murmuring that she was going to see her father, went 
from the room. 

“ You are looking remarkahly welb Jack/’ observed 
Laurence* His voice was light; but the tracee of his 
recent emotion still lingered on his face* “ Freedom 
ovidenlly rVgree^ with you, I am sure no one would 
dream that you heul ever worn a convict*s dress io 
Grimley or— 

“ Hush ! '* appealed D© Lacy* “ Pot the love 
of Heaven lot me forget what has pas-^ed. Don’t 
remind me ol it* I am another man now, and mean 
to keep so* 1 am on the right road, thank© to you and 
to Miss Lucas. Ah« if you knew what an angel she has 
been to me\ 

I can guess/* munnured Laurenre aotUy. t 
“ I went to her, as you bade me/* pimiucd Da Lacy, 

“ and she did not despise me* She welcomed lAe, 
helped me, sheltered me. She saved me from the 
shame of being hounded about LondouT watched by 
detectives* eyee* Sk© saved me from despair and im 
horroiH of temptation. And yet all the while sh* * 
slmwed me how evil 1 had been; taught me the loathe 
BOmeneea of crime and the ^andeur of an uprij^t lifo. 
She made me promise her that I woidd ootii tS . 

1 lure sworn to tiiot I wUl not, and now I swear 
to you.” 
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^ May God help you to Ijoep your reaolre/^ Laurence 
Gray said soleoinly. 

Ho Trill. He will" quiotly rojoinod Do Laay, 
“ Don't be afraid that I shall ever go again, I 

have promiisod you and and j shall not break my 
word. 1 would as soon break' it to the angeU of God I ” 

He spoke with nervous, ]>a&bionttte carncstuesa, 
looking into ciray's face. For all reply Laurence 
placed his hand on his friend’s shoulder* and let it rest 
there for a moment in edgn of confldciieo and sympathy, 
Thvy heard the soft, stately steps of Geraldine returning. 

Father is aw^kc/' bhe said, “He la coming to 
us hrTc, He if> enger to welccjinc you, LaYueuce.” 

" How is ho, dearest ? Better than when I saw him 
last ? ” asked Laurenro, liis coiiscieuco rejiroaching him 
for having forgotten the old man in the fulness of his 
own bupreme joy. 

“ Ycs,“ answered Geraldine. “But not yet well. 
The cares of business are weighing too heavily upon 
him, Bui he expect“j soon to be relieved from such 
anxioties/' added, bmiliog at Laurence, “ He is 
going to retire,’' 

She stopped, perceiving her father standing in the 
doorway. Mr. Lucas advanced into the room slowly. 
Ifaurenco realisc^J for the first time how greatly his 
benefactor and future father-in-law had aged in the post 
two years of anxiety and reflected sorrow. 

“ I shall retire in favour of my eon,'^ the old man 
said pl^rfully, yet gravely* looking the while intently 
frtjiii tliaface of his daughter to the face of the liberated 
eon V ici whom she had lo ved so loyally. His countenance 
grfiw brighter os he thus contemplated them. After 
a moment he added : “ I shall have a few woeka abroad 
with you after your honeymoon—^and then you must 
come home and direct the firm, haurence—my dear, 
brave boy!" 

«)»«**** 

On a certain morning JacqueS De Lacy called early 
M the rooms of Laurence Gray. The exprosiion of 
hk fooe told Laurence why he had come. 
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“ Have you heard anytliizig ? ” he asked anxioualy. 

Is it over 1 ** 

Do Lacy nudded* “ Yes, I stood outside Newgate 
at eight o'clock, I hoard Ihe hcU of St, Sepulchre 
tolling, aud then abovo tiiy ^tay old wails of the 
I saw the black muitnt &lo wly and wave in t he brec^Oi 

He has suffered hi^ doonn ‘ 

“ May God forgive liim and h<wc mercy on his soul! 
«aid Laurence* in a subdued voice* And he buried 
his face in his hand^i and silonifor laan}' minuios, 

♦ * ♦ A Hi 

Three weeks liter, tliu m.tniagc of iAiiicnce f ^ 
and Gerflldiuo Lucas -juJetly cclcbritcd in a ’itft" 
Hampstead church* The mn* which had long neon 
hiddenbehind the ohMidsiiCa LoneJon inritor, Mione 
forth that morniiuj^ to hie-.'? t he luide. It l)lcs^>ed her as 
she knelt bi^ffkre the dt-j' isi !ier budal siinplirlty t^i 
whitoness; it bloh^^ u hei uuaiii as aften/auls hhe walked 
down the aiblo by her hu'^lnnd*s fcide* Aud brilljantly 
still it rthvJio U[jQn her viien, wrapped in ]irotecthig 
furs, from out whose daikness her delicate face rose like 
a gleaming flower, she smiled a half tearful yet wliolly 
sweet good-bye to the father who was for aflttlc wliilr 
to lose her, and got into the carriage that was to bear 
her and hor wcddctl lovor away on the firert btago of a 
honeymoon that shall las! their whole lives through* 
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